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LOUIS HARRIS AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 
IBROCKEFELLER PEAZA 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10020 


Octeber 5, 1966 


Miss Patricia Saltenstall — 
4531 Klingle Street, N.W.. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Miss Saltenstall: 


I"m enclosing a xerox copy of our article in Monday's (October 3) Washington 
Post. Mr. William M. Kunstler called me this afternoon and asked that I 
send it to you. 
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This is Washington—II 


73 Per Cent of the City’s Negroes 
Have Lived Here at Least Ten Years 


The people with the deep- 
est. roots in the Washington 
community are the Negroes. 

Nearly 3 of 4 Negroes 
have lived in this area ten 


years or more—a figure that 
shatters the myth that 
Washington is peopled large- 
ly by rural Negroes fresh 
off the farms of the South. 

Only 1 in 25 Negroes who 
moved here in the last ten 
years came directly from 
rural homes. Another third 
lived in small towns. But 
slightly more than half of 
Washington’s Negroes — the 
same as for area whites— 
are from a big city-suburbs 
background if they came 
here in the last decade. 

Negroes have a feeling of 
pride in Washington, and 
most feel at home here, 
their answers show in a sur- 
vey conducted by Public 
Opinion Analyst Louis Har- 
ris for The Washington Post. 

“There is little of the hol- 
low feeling that Negroes ex- 
press in Harlem, Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, Southside Chi- 
cago, or Philadelphia,” Har- 
ris observes. 

Many of Washington’s Ne- 
gro families are in the se- 
cond and even third genera- 
tion, many coming here ear- 
ly in the great World War 


~ 


II migration from Southern 
farms to Northern manufac- 
turing cities and jobs. New- 
comers from the South 
form a relatively small part 
of Washington’s stable Ne- 
gro community, the survey 
indicates. 

Washington has still an- 
other undeserved reputa- 
tion. It is often pictured as 
a restless transient town of 
revolving - door residents 
without roots or allegiance 
to the community. 

The myth of transiency 
has been nurtured in sur- 
face impressions of moving 
vans, prospering real estate 


agents, short stopovers of 
military and Government 
people shuttling between 
posts, and the constant 


changing of the _ political 
guard. 

But these are the findings 
of the Post-Harris survey: 

® Most of. the people in 
the Washington area—s of 5 
—have lived here ten years 


‘or more. Just over half the | 


whites and 73 per cent of | 
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the Negroes qualify as long- 
term residents. 
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(Figures represent percentages) 

e And, yes, there is such 
a thing as a Washington na- 
tive. Breaking the figures 
out of the above chart, one 
in every 5 Negroes and‘1in 
12 whites who live in the 
District were born here. 

What is forgotten in talk- 
ing about Washington’s 
transient population is that 
the stiff backbone of the 
working population is made 
up of a large cadre of civil 
servants, who hold the 
surest and steadiest jobs 
outside of a hereditary sine- 
cure. 
They form a stable white- 
collar enclave that more 
than holds its ground dur- 
ing receding and rising na- 
tional crises. _Depression- 
proof Government business 
generates a third of the 
jobs here. And, of course, 
many more jobs are tied to 
the presence of the Govern- 
“ment and its employes. 

The myth of Washington 
transiency perhaps can be 
traced in part to what Con- 
stance McLaughlin Green 
has characterized as “psy- 
chological impermanence.” 

Mrs. Green, the Pulitzer 
Prize historian on Washing- 
ton, sees this as a particular 
affliction of much of the up- 


per-strata residents who 
hold high-position Govern- 
ment posts. c 


These are the permanent 


counted thousands ... who 
have lived here pleasurably 
for years (and) have never 
labeled themselves Washing- 
tonians or ... delayed so 
long in acknowledging their 
allegiance that the commu- 
nity. lost much. of the bene- 
fit of their participating 
presence.” 

They are joined by the 
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temporary residents in “un- - 


many others who still talk 
about going “back home” to 
Boise, Idaho, or Canton, 
Ohio. It is a state of mind— 
and talk—that fosters the 
impression of high transien- 
cy. A little more than a 
quarter of Washington area 
residents still think of an- 
other place as home, they 


‘told survey interviewers. 


Washington does have the 
mobility of the fastest-grow- 
ing metropolitan area, in. the 
United States. 7 ae 

A high 32 per cent of the 
whites (nearly double the fi- 
gure for Negroes) 
come to live in the area 
within the last five years. 

The most volatile of the 
suburbs is Arlington, which 
serves as a kind of recep- 
tion center for white new- 
comers with families look- 
ing for reasonably priced 
apartments within commut- 
ing range of Government 
jobs in Washington. A third 


of the Arlingtonians have . 


been here three years or 
less. But many also stay and 
settle down in the County. 
Nearly half are long-term 
residents or ten years or 
more. 


If half of Washington’s | 


have 


people come from a big | 


cities and suburbs, there is - 


another half coming from 
small cities, and rural areas. 

For many of these Wash- 
ington offers their first ex- 
perience in the urban living 
of a metropolitan center. 
Substantial. majorities feel 
the Nation’s Capital sets a 
good example in cultural 
opportunities, integration, 
and helping people live de- 
cently when compared with 
other big cities. 

The following table shows 
in percentages where the 
people came from who have 
moved to the Washington 
area in the last 10 years: 
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PUPIL-TEACHER RATIOS AND NUMBERS OF TEACHERS N&EDED IN REGULAR CLASSES OF THE SECONDARY DAY SCHOOLS, - cet 
OCTOBER 1964, COMPUTED ACCORDING TO THE POLICY APPROVED BY THE f / ii 7 
BOARD OF EDUCATION IN MARCH 1957 AKA ¢ 


Department of General Research, Budget, and Le;:islation 
Office of the Statistician 
February 9, 1965 
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Table 1.--Pupil-Teacher Ratios and Numbers of Teachers Needed in Regular Classes of the Junior High Schools, October 196h, 


Computed According to the Policy Approved by the Board of Education in March 1957 
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(Continued on next page) 
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Table 1.--Pupil-Teacher Ratios and Numbers of Teachers Needed in Regular Classes of the Junior High Schools, October 196) 
Computed According to the Policy Approved by the Board of Education in March 1957 


(Continued) 
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FOOTNOTES FOR TABLE 1 -- JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, OCTOBER 22, 196) 


a TS 


a/ This column does not include pupils in special education. 


b/ The number of full-time equivalents in academic and art subjects = Col. 2 x col. 6. The number of pupil: equivalents 
in shop and home economics = Col. 2 x col. 7. 


c/ The figures shown for teachers do not include counselors, librarians, teachers of instrumental music, itinerant remedial 
teachers, or teachers of special education. 


For the purpose of computing pupil-teacher ratios by the new formula, each teacher who taught both academic or art subjects 
and shop or home economics is considered as consisting of two parts, each part being equal to the decimal fraction which 
the sum of the teacher's weekly periods of instruction in the specified area (academic and art or shop and home economics ) 
was of his total weekly periods of instruction in the two areas combined. The periods of instruction used in this 
computation are teacher periods, not pupil periods. 


d/ In computing "adjusted" total number of teachers as of October 22, 196, the actual total of regular-class teachers in each 

~ school (col. 10)was decreased by 1 in order to allow for activities assignments, as provided in the new Board policy. The 
adjusted total (col. 13) was then distributed between "academic" and "shop" teachers (cols. 1) and 15) in the same proportions 
as occurred in the same school between the actual numbers of teachers in the two categories (cols. 1 and=i2)}. 


e/ The ratio for academic and art subjects = Col. 8 = col. 1h. The ratio for shop and home economics = Col. 9 = col. 15. 


f/ For each school, and for all junior high schools combined, the number of teachers needed for academic and art classes = 
Col. 8 + 25 pupils. The number of teachers needed for shop and home economics = Cole 9 2 18 pupils. These numbers do 
not include the equivalent of 1 teaching position allowed per building for activities assignments under the new Board 


policy on pupil-teacher ratio. 


g/ For the purpose of this table, vacant positions are distributed between "academic" and "shop" in the same proportions as 
were the teachers on duty in all junior high schools combined. 


h/ When the figures for each school in columns 18, 19, and 20 are rounded to the nearest whole teacher and the results are 
added for each column, the sum for col. 18 is 923 as compared to 922 computed directly for the city as a whole; the sum 
for col. 19 is 113, as compared to 111 computed directly for the city as a wholes and the sum of col. 20 is 1,035, as compared 
to 1,033 computed directly for the city as a whole, The sum of the separately rounded figures for individual schools 
in both columns 18 and 19 is 1,036. 
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Table 2.--Pupil-Teacher Ratios and Numbers of Teachers Needed in Regular Classes of the Senior High Schools, October 196), 
Computed According to the Policy Approved by the Board of Education in March 1957 


Weekly | Number of 
Total pupil periods | full-time Actual number Adjusted number Pupil-teacher Number of 
pupil of instruction, pupil b/ of teachers, of teachers, 20) ratio / teachers needed; 
member= October 22, 196 | equivalents— October 22, 196 eC) October 22, 196h= October 196h< October 196h=— 
ship in Shop, | Snop, Shop, Shop, Shop, ONop, 
regular home Percent Percent home Aca=- home Aca- home Aca= home Aca- home 
classes | Total, eco= col, ly “col. 5 eco- Total, demic eco- Total, demic eco- demic eco- demic eco- 
Oct. rer regular Academic nomics,/is of is of |Academic nomics,|regular sub- nomics,| regular sub- nomics,) sub- nomics, sub- nomics, 

School 196),2 classes subjects and articol. 3 col. 3 | subjects and art/classes jects & art [classes jects & art | jeets &art jects and art Total 
BEST as a oot | Stil | Oy OG) (oy iy ay OS ea ee 
Anacostia Uley, 41,593 9 38, 1h 3, hh9! Shey ibe marys 1;329.7. . 119.3; 56.8 50.8 6.0 5h.Oe ho.omee 5.8 26.9" 20:6 52.8 6.6 59.h 
Ballou 1,3hh ese” 35,079 ae 86.93 13.07 | SOC ee Poa Te OG Wye5 9.0 Dino L2e9m (Ge @fed 2002 46.7 9.8 56.5 
Cardozo aL PO 50,979 S,56, 5,115) 89.38 10.62 1,594.5 (109.5) 2636k Sieuee te GL aes ee at 30.3 21.8 63.8 10.5 74.3 
Coolidge 1,50 | hoytiiae * 2,01) 35533| 92.3 7.66 | Pyhees Os LLG. Gy. 50e2 SO0O: bee ye Sle 18.2: 6760 20.5) di Ge 56.9 6.6 63.5 
Dunbar Lys | 43,950 41,155 25795 | 93.6 6.36 | 1,325.9 90.1): 506k 5.8 =.6 tay | meg TO rae FA 30.2: 20.5 53.0 5.0 58.0 
Eastern 2,628 75,u06° 70,323 5,1651 93.16 6.9) 2 linge ee 6 Ol eel 63607 95h 90.40 olsen See BOga 8 eG Tl ata Oe 107.9 
Mc Kinley Les | Sistem Sa gkes 6 6, 0051908556. Tay P7OS.08 2eU. Oe 75,0 6ueh® Lik Perec moe «fel yok 24se 21950 6074 .2hivee 80.3 
Roosevelt 1,527 Megs 195 10 eat 91 leh Sek 5 L,Lh8.u 7O,Or GL. e 7 .0o slee 59.2 Cees 26.3 1942 Sie? hel 62.3 
Spingarn 1,80 | 54.925 49,850 5,075! 90.76 9.2h £01067 170.0] 750 GL Sek 69 .0t 59.60 oo 26.07 21 644 66.8 9h 76.3 
western Behe 158,056 35,566 2,890) 93.16 6656 -151,165.4 BLE 48.5 uke 83 HG Boal eek Uk eee. 16.656 ales Slek 
Wilson P3965 3,432 39,824 2,608; 93.85 6.15 diye One CBA EEE. HOSO0 ite} 2S hy suse: , Skee he? 5569 

Total, senior n/ h/ h/ 
high ..... 18,053 | 538,227 93,382 4b,845} 91.67 8.33 |16,546.5 1,506.5 682.6 604.1 78.5 6 ipeyonicrds 661.92 83.724 75.62 

Vacant 
positions8/ -- -- == ~~ -- ~~ “= -+ 18.0 POON eed -- ~~ -- =~ -- 


vacant 
positions 18,053 


Footnotes on next page) 


Total, including 
i 
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538,227 493,382 4b, 8yS} 92.67 8.33 116,546.5 1,506.5) 700.6 620.0 80.6 | 678.6 600.5 78.1 
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FOOTNOTES FOR TABLE 2 -- SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, OCTOBER 22, 196) 


a/ This column does not include pupils in special education. 


b/ The number of full-time equivalents in academic subjects = Col. 2 x col. 6. The number of pupil equivalents in shop, 
home economics, and art = Col. 2 x col. 7. 


oF The figures shown for teachers do not include counselors, librarians, teachers of instrumental music, military science 
teachers, driver-training teachers, itinerant remedial teachers, or teachers of special education. 


For the purpose of computing pupil-teacher ratios bythe new formula, each teacher who taught both academic and shop, 
home economics, or art subjects is considered as consisting of two parts, each part being equal to the decimal 
fraction which the sum of the teacher's weekly periods of instruction in the specified area (academic or shop, home 
economics, and art) was of his total weekly periods of instruction in the two areas combined. The periods ona 
instruction used in this computation are teacher periods, not pupil periods 


a/ In computing the "adjusted" total number of teachers as of October 22, 196, the actual total of regular-class teachers in 
each school (col. 10) was decreased by 2 in order to allow for ee assignments, as provided in the new Board 
policy. The adjusted total (col. 13) was then distributed between "academic" and "shop" teachers (cols. 1 and 15) in 
the same proportions as occurred in the same school between the actual numbers of teachers in the two categories 
fcolss 4l)-and 12). 


awe For each school, and for all senior high schools combined, the number of teachers needed for academic classes = Col. Gae<26 
pupils. The number of teachers needed for shop, home economics, and art = Col. 9 $18 pupils. These numbers do not 
include the equivalent of 2 teaching positions allowed per building for activities assignments under the new Board policy on 
pupil-teacher ratio. 


e/ For the purpose of this table, vacant positions are distributed between "academic" and "shop" in the same proportions as 
were the teachers on duty in all senior high schools combined. 


h/ When the figures for each school in columns 18, 19, and 20 are rounded to the nearest whole teacher and the results are 
added for each column, the sum for col. 18 is 663 as compared to 662 computed directly for the city as a whole; the 
sum for col. 19 is: 86, as compared to 8) computed directly for the city as a whole; and the sum for col. 20 is 7h5 as 
compared to 76 Podmived directly for the city as a whole. The sum of the separately rounded figures for individual 
schools in both columns 18 and 19 is 7h9. 
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jenn 3.--Pupil-Teacher Ratios and Numbers of Teachers Needed in Regular Classes of the Vocational High Schools, October 196h, 
Computed According to the Policy Approved by the Board of Education in March 1957 


Weekly i Number of | 

Total pupil-periods ' full-time Actual number Adjusted number Pupil-teacher Number of 
pupil of instruction, pupil of teachers, of teachers, ratio, teachers aes 
member- October 22, 196), | equivalents®/ October 22, 196hc/ October 22, 196),2/ October 19627 October 196hE 
ship in Shop, Shop, Shop,  Aca- Shop, Aca- Shop,  Aca- 
regular ‘home Academic} Percent Percent| home Aca- home demic home demic home demic 
classes |Total, eco- and COle Cole 5 beco= demic {|Total, eco- and j|Total, eco- and eco= and 
Oct. 22,|/ regular nomics, related jis of is ef j nomics, and regular nomics, re- {regular nomics, re- nomics, re- 

School 196]27 classes and art eubjects{col. 3 col. 3 /and art relatediclasses & art MJatedjclasses & art lated & art lated 

th) (2 Tess (6) cima wets oo 2sl9 } 10) (is 


Bell 426. | 18,880 9,60 9,2h0 | 51.06 48.9) | 217.5 208.5] 
Burdick. 530 18,090 9,689 8,01 53.56 hé.hh 2632.9.-- 2hbel 


Chamberlain BS} Peet oe bb h35) 1 Bhs je 50521) 19279 Dy he Sy Senge | 
Phelps 739 50 ,u5bei2, 30; 16,112 40.52 =59.8 299elr 43946 


ee) ashe. 12.a08- 13,380. | 47,56~ S2eh2-). 305.5 33605 


ee en tt ee re er ee fee ee er er re ere ee a re re nee ete 


Total, 
vocational 


re eee eee EES GS 55,212 60,133 4 his7h 52526-11,386.0 -1,508.0)°156.5. . 854i. Tle] 1)8.5>. 81.0 


77.0 —60.38/137.32/ 


Vacant 

positions&/  -~ BS a an es = : oe Balt, es alee ch aie es een y iG nee a 
6 | 
oo 


Total, including 
vacant 
positions. 2,89) {115,645 55,212 60,433 | “fern — 525 


(Footnotes on next page) 
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FOOTNOTES FOR TABLE 3 -- VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS, OCTOBER 2c, 196) 


a/ This column does not include pupils in special education. 


b/ The number of pupil equivalents in shop, home economics, and art = Col. 2x col. 6 The number of full-time equivalents in 
academic subjects = Col. 2 x col. 7. 


c/ The figures shown for teachers do not include counselors, librarians, teachers of instrumental music, military science teachers, 
and driver-training teachers, itinerant remedial teachers, or teachers of special education. 


For the purpose of computing pupil-teacher ratios by the new formula, each teacher who taught both shop, home economics, or art 
subjects and academic or related subjects is considered as consisting of two parts, each part being equal to the decimal fraction 
which the sum of the teacher's weekly periods of instruction in the specified area (shop, home economics, and art or academic and 
related) was of his total weekly periods of instruction in the two areas combined. The periods of instruction used in this 


computation are teacher periods, not pupil periods. 


d/ In computing the "adjusted" total number of teachers as of October 22, 1964, the actual total of regular-class teachers in each 

~ school (col. 10) was decreased as follows to allow for activities assignments as provided in the new Board policy: by 1 position 
each in Burdick and M. M. Washington, and by 2 positions each in Phelps, Bell, and Chamberlain. The adjusted total in each case 
(col. 13) was then distributed between "shop" and "academic" teachers (cols. ll and 15) in the same proportions as occurred in the 
same school between the actual numbers of teachers in the two categories (cols. 11 and 1a Se 


e/ 

iad for each school and for all vocational high schools combined, the number of teachers needed for shop, home economics, and art = 
Col. 8 + 18 pupils. The number of teachers needed for academic and related subjects = Col. 9 ¢ 25 pupils. These numbers do 
not include the equivalent of 1 teaching position allowed per building in Burdick and M. M. Washington, and the equivalent of 
2 positions allowed per building in Phelps, Bell, and Chamberlain, for activities assignments under the new Board policy on 


pupil-teacher ratio. 


g/ For the purpose of this table, vacant positions are distributed between "academic" and "shop" in the same proportions as were 
the teachers on duty in all vocational high schools combined. 


h/ When the figures for each school in columms18, 19, and 20 are rounded to the nearest whole teacher and the results are added for 
each column, the sum for col. 18 is 77 as compared to 7/7 computed directly for the city as a whole; the sum for col. 19 is 60 
as compared to 60 computed directly for the city as a whole; and the sum of col. 20 is 138, as compared to 137 computed directly 
for the city as a whole. The sum of the separately rounded figures for individual schools in both columns 18 and 19 is 137. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


THIRTEENTH AND ik STREETS NW, 


WASHINGTON 5, D. c. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
IND. OVRIAL EDUCATION 


ADULY EDUCATION 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Aprit 23, 1965 


Mre Manfred Hall , 

D. C. _ Department of Public Health 
Room 4147 

300 Indiana Avenue , Ne We 
Washington, 0. C. 


As a member of the Working Party on Education, Ste 
attempting to use the reporting form dis tributed atthe. 


‘ 
April 6th meeting, I find t it is not suitable for 
‘reporting vocational education services“available to 
the mentally retarded-tn the DAC.-Public Schools. 
i r B sugges ted that I 
rght be helpful. 


pA 


né programs in our vocational high schools are x 
designed for the AUS [.Q. student, however , mitdly 
retarded students who have completed the 9th grade 
have been enrolled in some caseSe These latter students 


enter the same shop classes with the r more able students, 
but may not be able to progress further than a single or 
semii-skilied phase of the shop subject. Our vocational 
programs are limited to the senior high school level 


10 - 12 grades) and do not embrace programs specifically 
designed for the Ub 2) retarded. 


Sincerely yours, 


} A Lf fin 
-*% , 1 », j 
i/ oa 4 ~~ : ! |/ AC, Sea, ol! 
LLP]. a “We 


Robert if Volliand 
RJUVec Director 
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Please Retuan) 


Gertrude Justison 
4903 Cushing Dr. 
Kensington, Md. 
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QuaurFicATIONS 


Norking Party on Education ne 
September 20, 1965 


The Education Working Party met on Monday, September 20, 1965, at 
Sharpe Health School, for an all day meeting. 


Those attending 


Those attending 


all day were: 


Ruth Strauss - Supervising Director of Special 
Education, Junior & Senior High 
Schools ~ Co-chairman 

Dr. Bianche I, Bourne - Chief, School Health 

Division, Bureau of 
Maternal Child & Health, DCDPH 
Dorothy Hamilton - Principal, Junior Village 
School 
Rose Jones .- Director, Special Services, D.C. Public 
Schools 
Dr. Theodore Libber = Supervisor of Curriculum, 
PRIDDIS tonnools D.C emochools 
Sister liaureen - Director, St, Gertrude’s School of 
Arts and Crafts 
Hlinor Ring - Director, Pilot School for Blind 
Children, Inc. 

Louise S, Steele - D.C, School Board 

Bertha Tayman - Supervisor, Trainable Classes and 
Blementary Social Adjustment Classes 

Wanford A, Hall - Planning Coordinator for Mental 

Retardation for D.C, 


a half day were: 


Dr. Edimonia Davidson = Associate Professor of 
(ond Ome armen Leica t oree CO ent ae an 
Howard University 
Sister iary Constantia - Director, St. Maurice 
: Day School 
lizabeth Goodman - Principal, Sharpe Health School 
Joseph Griffin - Clinical Psychologist, Pupi! 
Personnel Services, D.C. Schools 
Dr. Gertrude Justison - Associate Professor, Depart- 
ment of Education, Howard 
University 
Jenny Klein - Program Director, Montgomery County 
ALR. 
Rose Paper - Classroom Teacher, President Washington 
Chapter, CiIC 
Martha Rogers - Principal, ilitary Road BORCOM MED soe 
Schools 
Sister llary St. Anne - Director, Kennedy Institute 
Parochial Schools 


Bathrus Williams - Teacher, Special Education, Secondary 


Schools, D.C. Public Schools, Taft 
Junior High School 


Jin Wyatt - Acting Superintendent of Schools, Children’s 


Center, Laurel, Maryland 
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Working Party on Education 
September 20, 1965. 
Page 2 


Dr. ilerbert Goldstein, Director of Special Education at Yeshiva 
University was with us, as Consultant for the day. 


The first hour was devoted to a review and discussion of the minutes Be 
of the August 13 meeting of The Trainable Child Committee, when Dr. | 
Goldstein was present. At the top of page 4, a heading was omitted from 
the minutes, as follows. ‘The Following Have To Do With Admission Criteria.“ 
Dr. Goldstein said that we need to know how many trainable children and 
youth there are, and we need a definitive description of what they are like, ae 
It was brought out that each child should have a thorough assessment of his fe 
language development, 


irs, Rosa Jones reported that no child is placed now without recom- 
mendation from Pupil Personnel Services, All children do not have thorough 
medicals: about 40-50% of the 250 children enrolled are seen by Gales Clinic 
for Retarded Children, It is also well to remember that some children are 
transferred from educable classes to trainable classes. 


Dr. Goldstein felt that all 7 recommendations have to be elaborated 
one we need to spell out recommendation number 3, perhaps suggesting what 
is a secondary handicap, 


With respect to number 4, Dr. Goldstein said it would be preferable 
that this be stated positively. 


With respect to the fifth recommendation, he suggested that we add 
that facilities ought to be planned to accommodate child's mobility problems 
The new Curriculum for SMR Children was shown around, and Dr. Goldstein 
given a copy. This will be an ongoing concern for this school year, with 
teachers using it and evaluating its merits, 


Dr, Goldstein stressed our need to take all characteristics of the 
child into account in planning what to do with him. The data we collect 


should be functional, so we can use it in the diagnosis of the learning 
—— 
disability s— 


It was agreed that The Trainable Child Committee meet briefly, follot- 
Lieelunch. 


with the completion of discussion on The Trainable Child, the Working oo 
Party turned its discussion to The Iducable Child, The history of our Kp.\ pie 
track system was reviewed, and the questi ised.as to which children —feresnne| 
belong in the special academic classes, \ir. Griffin &poke about ideals x 
versus realities. There are so many referrats;—and so few psychologists, _ 
and some children obviously must be placed—someuhere, so a pupil may be 
placed in the ‘special class ,\ ending e2 caitination.” Atterwardst the ovaliaetion 
substantiated the placement and at tines UAC TORO tes What is, has little 


to do at times with what is cesirable. /f] nn 
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Working Party on Education 
pepteriber. 20, 196 65 


Esooe “f 


With respect to admission criteria, we have the educationally retarded 
and educationally deprived versus the theoretical concept of genuine re- BS 
tardation. The extremes are easy, but when it gets “gray”, we have diffi- Bi 
culty. ‘Je should attempt to plac e@ a child where he can profit most. No 


one wants to go on record saying what should be, so we are faced with a . 
dilemma. mt 


Some of the questions raised relate tos scientific accuracy of diag- 
nostic procedures; how psychologists can provide teacher with what she needs P 
to know, so she can act intelligently; how one can function with no admin- | 
istrative set up and without an adequate number of psychologists, We need 


to look at the whole, define what the problems are and decide on the best 
procedures. 


Dr. Golcstein said that a good special class is superior to a good 
regular class, for retarded childrens but we need good special classes, is 
with well prepared teachers, who are well: supervised and a continuing f 
educational plan. The question is what are we going to settle for. There xs 
must be constant striving to understand child’s learning characteristics, 
and his psychplogical needs. he more enlightened school districts are 
beginning to /ilo¥s and more a definitive diagnosis, _using other instruments 

beyond the regular woehss fe should group children on why they are, whet — 
vhey are rather than on performance. 


There was discussion of The Deutsch Studies in Harlem, where the homes 
were worked with in cases of deprivation. Deutsch found that if one could 
get parents involved, the child would do better. At Columbia, they found 
only one factor made a difference with the disadvantazed child's making pro-~ 
eress and that was whether or not the mother or mother surrozate had an in- 
vestrent in ecucation. The question seems to be, how we get parents in- 
volved. ir. Griffin suggested that the Head Start prozgran attempted new ways 
of involving parents. ‘Je need to involve parents in creative ways and this 
will take imaginatiion and creativity, and will require our knowing parents, 
tO0. 


During the noon hour break, Dr. Goldstein had a chance to visit the 
Jewish Foundation for Retarded Children, and meet with Dr. Friedman, new 
Director of the progran, and others, 


Following the noon hour break, discussion was resumed. The matter of 
diagnosis was recognized as one of our greatest problems; how to establish 
correct diagnostic procedures; the role “the | well cham iicle uote ec plays in__ 


_ evaluation, who knows what to look for, how to look for it ee how to re- 
ae > port TLee tho the necessity of supervision, and in-service training ¢ the ne- 


cessivy of continuous evaluation not reevaluation. 


— 


ee smtem 
a aren cc ST 


It was naeetern that we do not have as many prepared teachers as we 
need, therefore we must train the teachers, The practice of placing teachers 
who ‘ ve failed with | regular classes as teachers of special classes, was 


ey. 


“discussed as a strange ‘philosophy. (iirs, Strauss said that in a recent survey, 
she found that about 60 of her Junior High teachers, out of about 200, would 
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be considered good teachers. Dr, Goldstein’said this is about par for the 
‘country as a whole, Beyond this, some of the good teachers are lost to 
counseling jobs and lirs, Strauss was fearful that they might lose about 

15 to remedial teaching. 


There was discussion about the need for an overall structure, such 
as a Department of Special Education, Dr. Goldstein said that this was 
basic to any other recommendations that might be made by The Working Party. 


Other discussion related to; 1) Dr. Bourne's feeling that all chil- 
dren in special classes should be evaluated once each year; 2) Mrs. Strauss? 
statement that there are several aspects of the curriculum that they are 
proud of. 


It was decided that a subcommittee should meet and after looking at 
administrative structures in other cities, report to The Working Party. 
Several cities were suggested which have special education programs that 
might be helpful in the study. Urs, Goodman, Mrs. Jones and Mr. Wyatt 
| were asked to serve on this committee, 


The meeting adjourned at 4:00 P.M. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Manford A. Hall 
Staff Secretary 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


‘ | Capital Outlay Items Approved in 1960 Appropriation 
| ; Prelim- . 


; Description : Project 5 Construc- Equip- inary 
Funds- Department - Projects No. Total . Site Plans tion <+ ment Survey Other 


General Fund 


| District. Debt Service: 
| 


Capper-Cremton repayment eoeceeeceaeoeeoce ees eenevx es eonvese ecves $194, 372 @eesvee ceeeeon eoeeoeoe ' Se aes eeooeeed $194, 371 
Court building repayment Seweee eos ot eee eee oseovennreees eoeene 199 , O00 eooaoeveee eoeeeee eeesaee e@eeoevecee e@eceeevend 199, 000 
Hospital facilities repayment © NE eo SU Sie 8 BB ele Lee Sie & : 6,629 


Yotal,: District.Debt Service. ..civveccvcececess 


Public Building Construction: 


| A Schools: im 

s > Whittier Elementary School addition, 5th and sue | at 

Sheridan streets, Ne W. CORSE HEHE EHO RE EERO OCHO ES 10-3 $509, 800 | ee ecco . _ $28, 800 $481,000 eoeeoes ys owas ee eeeee 

| Lenox Elementary School addition, 5th St. bet. ; ae : ee eee ae . eae . 

* G St. & Va. fve.. Ss. Ln eer er ereseesreseoeseeresee 10.8 376, 300 66% ae ee oo ee: 5, 700 he 346,000 $2h , 600 A EO ERE Oe eoeoeeecee 

New jr..high school, S. Dak. Ave. and Hamilton | Wy Shag Si aap ae eee mae eh. cos aoe oie bel p24 

; Street, Ne Es 10= 34 ; 335,000 ai $150,000. a & 185,000 eC eeoee oie «elaine woeteee ae 

New 2 ae high school, 58th and Dix Sts., Nie aoe 10 35. 223, 000 oreevee sa 223,000 ee Ss ceeneen eoeeces eeeeeee Das eee eeee 

Rudolph Elementary School addition, 2nd and Ni os : : pa Raines Uhr een see ty ale Bee 
oa Hamilton: Streets, Ni Ws -<etiews isce c's me csv tus ed ede 2+. d0650 710,000 ee haws 40,000 670, 000 ees Cee pew 8 hee Bue 
oe New elementary school, 12th and E Sts., S. Ee eee. 10-76 393,000 316, 000 77,000 ree ceccees 4 vineess Wipweseee 

a New elementary school, 15th and Rosedale Sts., N.E. 10=77 848, 500 Sr ee gwabhawe' 6 791,000 915500: Soe bp ae ot secee nee 

aa Maury Elementary School addition, B St. bet. 12th : it ae eae 
a Be: aed Ce ie ee eee. | ce ats Beet cae a oe 10-79 520, 4oo AEE OPS 3 SG 4.89 , 000 31, 400 Viiwe os veessee } 
‘ ) New elementary school, 6th and’K Streets, N.E. ... 10-80 1,019, 800 a 4,100 952,000 63, 700 Swaveee eeeseew te 
bie New elementary school, LOth and Lee: Streets, N.E.. 10-84 989, 200 oreeses 75, 200 914,000 eoeecee cesscee. er eeevene Ps 
e New elementary school, 49th and Foote Sts., N. E. 10285 66,000 — be whines Fer iti SRI Fre 66, 000 seecces  —— teeeeee 
| : = he New elementary school, uth and W Streets, NwWe: ace 10=93 : 212,000. 212,000 eoVeecee | eoeeoee Ee rs be 
Sees ‘Fertanent. Improvements sssc veces cv sndscdent¥escive = 25 »' 


Total, public schools eecoceow Soo eoeoeHn eee Beovnoee ean 


1. 


0 eeose . 


— Public Library: : : 
t ys Fort Davis Branch OCHO HE EAH 6.08 e O60 ts 86 0:.0466 06 6 Ob Oe ( 
, Permanent improvements « Central Library Cereeccoe | 


Total, public library * yas ° és os ae peoes eeees ee | 
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ATTACHMENT A 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS i 
Breakdown of 1960 Permanent Improvement Items 
Construc- Equip- 
Project Total Plans = _tion == _ment_ 
Modern. of facilities for teaching 
science in secondary schools: 
Deal Junior High School .;........ $32,100 $500 $8,600 $23,000 
Macfarland Junior High School .... 33,800 800 14,000 19 ,000 
| | Paul Junior High School .......... 26,400 700 11,900 13,800 
(4 Eastern Senior High School ..... «» 22,000 1,300 20, 700 Sheree 3 
a0 Stuart Junior High School, Metal Shop 10,500 300 3, 700 6,500 
ae McKinley Senior High School, Replace- 
Bs ment of boilers ......... scceseesoe 254,000 14,000 SUO OOO a. 14, eos, 
bee Preliminary Study to Establish Scope 
of Program for Elimination of Fire 
q Hazards in Secondary Schools ...... 25,000 1/25,000 1 Yee oS Sor ee 5 e' 
; Building Improvements and Alterations iy 
to Eliminate Fire Hazards ......... 21,200 1,200 20, CpGe ) eer 
_-- Blectrical Modernization ......... «as, 110,000: *6,100 103,900 ee 
as Improvement of Classroom Lighting ... 24,800 1,400 235400 Shey 
wis Refinishing Classroom Floors ........ 9,000 300 6,00 Bes, Nae 
2 Installation of Toilet Facilities in 
2 Rooms Converted to Kindergartens .. 6,600 OO 6,200 hy i OR 
a ‘Replacement of Boilers in Jackson, 
es Blair, and Hayes Elementary Schools 95 , 400 5,400 90,000 Stare 
. Chamberlain Vocational High School, 
ag Special Furniture and Equipment ... 11,000 ....... ........ 11,000 
ae D.C. Teachers’ College, Equipment for 
Re _ Laboratories, Classrooms, and 
& QEELCRS 6 ci cess essa steceeceseeeees 26,200 10.200. eee 26,200 


LO CL. SAAR nnceanec 


Total, permanent improvements, 
public schools oreo ep een eevee ged 708,000 57,600 550,900 9500 


== SSS ees SSS eee —= 


ee 1/ To conduct an architectural and engineering study including preparation of 
cy: the sketches and estimates necessary to establish costs of a program for the 
elimination of fire hazards in the secondary schools. 
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 DESTRICT OF fu | 
Capital Outlay Items Approved in 1961 Appropriation ) | ee 


Description by 


Funds - Department - Project Sy a 
3 Number Total Site Plans tion ment . Survey ‘Other 


General Fund | | . 


————————— ¥ 
eeveaneo eeoceoaees eeneoes eseenece $660, 371 


District Debt Service: | 
Capper-Cramton repayment SLOSS ATEHSESEHROTHOOHREHESEHEBOES $660, 371 eoevecs ; 
eoences eoerete 199,000 | 


Court building repayment PPUUETTUTELE LT ae 199,000 eeeseee : eeneree eececes ! 
Hospital facilities repayment Terre rerere rere e es eee ee Ey Bae, ‘ eet SY ' eee8s 66 eeesvcee yoaes wes Si 6,62 


Total, district debt service noo itekacswanaevinekuuss 


Public Building Construction: 

chools: 

Whittier Elementary School ~ 5th & Sheridan Ste, N.W. 
: high school - S. Dakota Ave. & erate 
Hamilton St., R.Ee preedegecécceceseecerssnenbeedeanee: 
udolph Elementery School addition - 2nd & Hamilton 
Ste, VW oss eenecccccrecensosecesecescccons teasegeee 
| ry School addition - Decatur & ~~ 
th, Ste, NW. PES SOR OR OPE CORO OS 
Paw : school + 12th & E St., 5.E. Prerrr rrr Tye 
“Tew ‘elenentary school - LOth & Lee Ste, N.E. acaccerers 
oe . Hit school = 4th & W — N.W. sor enereeeene 


ee ee eeeaeoe 


= 


“edaesee  etesces 


ep eweee. 


ree pets o a 
eeeoeore 


weeeeee 


weecese : 


24 pecless sossses. 


cee ress essencoeresereaseerenses 3 
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Wie edb we dbar<tuse Peeters twerve688 OCC hee 
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Cepital Outlay Ttens Recomended in 1961 Budget Estimates - Second Submission 


Project Descriction by 
Ho. Funds « Department ~ Project 


SO a Seer 


Generet Fund 


SSS 


“District Debt Service: es | peer 
Hospital focilitice TeDuyMenh. esecossevece $401,000 e2esoes Sececee Beesece eeoease $401,000 $401., 000 eecerse? 
St. Elizedcth's Mast imum Security Builising 14; .000 eeeares eescess aeeoansea eee caves e@eseceo | Lt 000 14,000 a2eeese 


Totel, district Gebt service eeeecess 3 5 3, 090 


Public Building Construction: -_ “A 
; blic Schools: yy Aas 
1012 Kenfiyorth Elementary School 


: - bath & Nash Street, N.E. stecacereerese | 
10=29 Slew elementary school ~ | os 


ie | eosenes ‘eeeenee . 168, 000  eeeeete 
om ss aeeeees re es a 80,000 ‘ Fee seereos 
at eaten Oe peeee ce : 991000 : guioee 


00D waseeae 9,000° _ 190,000 


i. Dakota & Kansas Ave., N.We soececees 
- Wew junior high school ~ ye 
S. Dakote Ave & Hamilton Street, N.E. e 


- 


~ Bliot Junior High School - 

: 18th &B Streets, N.B. svar ceseenateiee 

- ¥ Bew elementary school - a Oe 

ie  Gerfield Hospital Site cocabsniee ee. 

10-68 = “ Bencroft Blementaxy School eddition = = 

ee & = 3th & Newton Street, NeW moseneeeenes Z 
ee 


weeseee sececne  eeeekee eescese 


Hew elementary schcol<- 
; . Wheeler Road & Miss. Ave., S.B. pewenea 
10-99 { > Deal Jumior High School addition + : 

-. Nebraska Ave & Davenport St.,Hi.W. poses. 


— Total, public ee 2 coenscccecers 
= eeee oe 


121,000 | : sahcaes : 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Breakdown of 1961 Permanent Improvement Items 


he ae ale Project 

Fah opener of boilers at the 
following schools: 
‘Congress Heights Elementary 

-. §ehool, Randle Highlands 
Elementary School, Edmonds 


-° Blementary school, Ross 
Administration Annex ersesse 


 Structual changes to correct 

2 fire hazards esecccvcecssceces 
_ Modernize electrical system of 
schools eeeecoensesereseeeese 
- Install fire alarm boxes in 

- eertain schools eseceseeaeases 
~ ‘Install automatic sprinkler | 
system in certain schools «+. 
_ Renovate science room at 

ae Cardozo Sre High School eeece 


eS: Total, permanent improve- 


- Public Building Construction 
Department of Public Health 


Hospital. — 


ments, public schools «. 


- Reappropriation of funds: _ 
That. not to exceed $523,000 
the heeding "Capital Outlay, Pu 
- Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
ss paration of plans snd specifications and erect 
- yeplace the dormitory for resident physicians 

of Columbia General Hospital, == 


- Met not to exceed $825, 


structures at the 


Total Plans 


$224, 700 $12,600 


107,000 6,000 
53,500 3,000 


69,550 3,900 
214,000 12,000 


81,250. 3, 700 63,050 1k, 500 


750,000 __ 41, 200_ 694, 300 14, 500 


Construce Equip. 


tion ment 


$212,100 A 


101,000 eeevenere 
50, 500 eeovenee 
65,650 eeeeesee 


202,000 eee800008 


of funds heretofore appropriated under 


Public Building Construction," in the 


1957, shall be available for the pre 
jon of a structure to 
and interns at the District 


3 000 of funds heretofore appropriated under the 
heading "Capital Outlay, Public Building Construction, 1956," shall be 
vaileble for the preparation of plens end specifications for the con- 


golidation and expansion of District of Columbia General 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Capital Outley Items Approved in 1962 Appropriation 


Description by 
Funds - Depertment - Project 
Generel Fund 


en 
District Debt Service: . 
Projects under available financing: 
Capper. Cramton Act FEPSYMENT ceocesccccessccesevessesec 
Court Puildinzg TEPAYMeNt evcvccncccvasscovsccsessvescece 
Hospitel Facilities Act repayment: 

Children's Hospital Grant #1 Coser eesseoseceeseessess 
Providence Hospital GROMS sha Hebe ds Cedsdocwancnseeee 
Children’s Hospital Grant #2 SOSeS HCHO HO HESE SEDO LEOG 
Casnalty Hospital Grant covecoeccrecsoneveeseeresed ve 
Washington Hospital Center Grant ocscscccsescnssscie 
Georgetown Hospitel GONE cocccesesscasescecesavesee 
Sibley Hospital Grant Peeeevoaeeecseseegsseseseseeeeds 
St. Blizabeths Hospital -~ Maximum Security Building .. 


Total, district debt service Ceoeersereerssetaveses 


Public Building Construction: 
Jic Schools: 
Projects under available financing: 
Davis Elementary School Addition 
hhth Place and H Street, Bs &. SCCOSSH OCR ESERESEEOS 
Garrison Elementary School Replacement 
Leth St. bet. R and S Streets, NuWe cocsccsaesevoece 
Backus Junior High School 
; - South Dakota Ave and Hamilton Ste, NeEs cesocovesns 
_ .. Eliot Junior High School Addition 


16th and Constitution Avenue, N.E. @seeoseeccsosvaee 


2 and clifton Streets, N.W. Soecesesrescerensene 


oe School Addition — 


vos pe Mi Ios alae 
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& * 4 
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‘Street bet. ‘th end 5th b abrenies mM, coeee - 


Project 
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eeeoeee 
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eeerece. 
oe eeeee 
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$20,000 
878,000 
2eeerese 
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oo ee OO epastes. 


eec¢eene 


eecseges 


eeseees 
_ €eeeeee 
eseseoe 


@edeuees 


ep esese. 
ee ee 
seeseee 


2/%50,000 
2/ 92,000 
oeceses. 
coseees 


 S6eeene. 


Construc. 
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Seceeeo 
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$611,000 
ecsvesee 


eeenvece 


1,200,000 
1,150,000 
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Description. by 
Funds - Department - Project 


Public Building Construction: 


Public Schools (continued) 

Bancroft Elementary School Addition 

18th and Newton Streets, NoWa. evcccccvcccscccesces 
Lewis Elementary School 

hth and W Streets, Bite Se wind oote cs cen aes ve vad 
Woodridge Glementery School Completion 

Carlton and Central Ave., Nebe seccesvccceoscccece 
Permanent Improvements (See Attached list) eeeeenese 


Total under availiable financing eeaeesersesasgves 


Projects deferred: 
Evans Junior High School 
5600 East Capitol Street ccccccccecccsscesesaseere 
New elementary school 
53rd and C Streets, Ses covccsverscasesseseceeves 
Permanent Improvements (See attached list) ecccsesse 


Total projects deferred @eeeseee ea eaeneeeeeeeoesoeosed 


Total, public SCHOOLS ececcvcecccccesvecseceseses 


Public Library: 
Projects under available financing: 


Benning Branch Library 
3900 block of Benning Road, N.Ee ceccescovcsecscoee 


Projects deferred: 
Palisades Branch Library 
Vv s&t near MacArthur Blyvd., HaWs casecscvcstssiivarss 
. €apitol View Branch Library 


‘Vicinity of Fast Capitol St. and 53rd Place ss.+e- 


- Total projects deferred ee eccccccceeeconereorces 


‘Total, ae = aheneaiiaseaenesennessrtte: 


Project 


10.68 
10.93 
10-98 


Construc- 


Plans 


coscsee 550,000 
eoeeoes 56,000 


eceesee 20,000 epeeren weeceee 
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y A reappropriation of $105,000 contained in the 1960 Appropriation for an addition to Precinct No. 13 was authorized to provide plans and beginning 
construction of a replacement to this precinct. The peeve ae is applied as follows: t 


Plans es Silat ob aakele $39,600 
Construction » @aeee ee ocacovsee eee Set 
105, 000 
dowever, with the deferral of planning for several projects, the Department of ae and Grounds will do all necessary planning and not aasaah 
the architectural services. The estimate for plans has now been reduced to $33,600 


2/ With the @eferrel of planning for several projects, the Department of Buildings and Grounds will do all plans for the following projects rather than 
contract the architectural services. The new estimate of cost is as follows: 


Garrison Elementary School ...eceessss $78,400 

Woodridge AAGGIGLON seevevesseseccervess 14,000 ‘ 
Davis Elementary Addition ccosssccccces 42,000 ; ry | ae a 

Police Precinct #3 @eeeeeoevooe se eeeoe eee 30, G00 


Department of General Administration 
Budget Office - October 27, 1961 
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Attachment A 


Project 


Projects under available financing: 
Replacement of boilers and related work: 
Brookland Elementary School Seeeaeeeeeeeeeeeaeoe eee eee eg 
Park View Elementary School SSSOVHHSESSEHHOEHSOVERCBHS 


Carver Elementary School SPSSHSSHSTSSHOHOHSSSESSHOH SESH 
Hardy Elementary SCHOO] csecusccssccccccesesscsssecsse: 


Orr Elementary School Seee eee esos ese ocesseeeeGeeeooe2eoeooes esd 
Replacement of hot water tanks, Wilson Senior High 
School SSESSSHSSHSHSOSSSKSASSHSSSHRSSESeeGesnevsaeocsvseoseneeaes 
Structural changes relative to fire safety and 
correction of fire hazards .csececceeccccsvevecsscscecses 
Electrical modernization of schoolsS ewesscccvccvcscevse 
Installation of futomatic Sprinkler Systems .cccceseece 
Modernization of electrical system and improvement of 
lighting, BD. C. Teachers College SOSCH CEH OES ESSHODOHES 
Conversion of clessroom to Biology Laboratory: 
Banneker Junior High School o.scccccevccacssessvcsses 
Browre Junior High SCHOO] savccccccsescvccoscessecesee 
Gordon Junior High School scects snidkecses eas bes ate 
Hart Junior High School SSOSSCSSS SSS SSeoesHeSosSeseeeseoeseeve 
Kramer Junior High SCHOO] soceccsvececvcsessesnevasesce 
Miller Junior High School CHOSSOTPO OSHS OEH ESTO SH HOEE 
Paul Junior High School Seeseeeaes eoeseeesesoe OCSE2GEEC8BSTHIBEBE 
Taft Jiumior High School ec ee ees coesoeneeesrasensesses 
Woodson Junior High School a nain} ¢cedisnn = tlacikn aan kata 


Total, under available financing 000.900.0858 ceeenee 


Public Schools 
Breakdown of 1962 Permanent Improvement Items 


Project 
Number 


10-67. 31 
10.67.32 


10.67.33. 


10-6735 
10.67. 37 


10.67.68 


10-671 
10.67.24 
10.67.66 


10.67.50 


10-6757 
10.67.58 
10.67.59 
10.67.60 
10.67.62 
10.67.62 
10.67.63 
10.67.64 
10.67.65 
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Project 


Projects deferred: 
Modernization of Chemistry Laboratory and Related 
Rocms, D. C. Teachers College scccccccvenseescesesceesses 
Renovation of Science Laboratories: 
Dunbar Senior High School @eese sees seee ee eeesveeseeoee seve 
Chamberlain Vocational High School @eeeecea2s ee ecsaeaoeoeseoe8 
Eastern Senior High School @eeseeeseaeasneaoanszpescoesee ee eevee ese es 
Cardozo Senior High School SSSCeseeesesseeseevssevseseenesstes 


Total, Projects deferred ccrccsesccccseccvevvceseeve 


Total, permanent improvements SCCHSEOHRESLEESSESOS SHEED 
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SECTION 5. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
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SECTION 5. CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Classes meet in 183 buildings. Eight more school buildings no longer 
needed for classroom purposes, inadequately accommodate the office needs of 
the administrative and supervisory staff. 

1. Space is needed to provide classrooms for all pupils. 

Since the school year 1948-1949, 39,552 pupils attended school on half- 
time schedules in 1,203 classes. 

Currently 1,705 elementary pupils are on part-time schedules. 

Kindergarten waiting lists result from lack of space. From EOS On tCoOmeic 
present, 6,236 children have been placed on waiting lists. Kindergarten 
attendance should be increased to the maximum level through aggressive school 
leadership in each community. (Roughly forty percent of our first graders have 
not had kindergarten experience.) 

To avoid an even greater number of part-time classes, school principals 
use all available space such as auditoriums, special rooms, basement rooms, 
substandard or improvised. In every case, safety factors are cleared with 
the Buildings and Grounds Department. 

The use of substandard rooms increased to 377 in 1964-1965, from 232 in 
1963-1964, and 78 in 1953-1954. This fall 5,652 elementary pupils are attending 
classes in non-classroom facilities such as auditoriums, libraries, even 
kitchens and shower rooms. 

"Why don't you build temporary structures, or use house trailers, or bus 
pupils to unused classrooms?" we are asked periodically. 


The answer is this: "Temporary relief in this city invariably becomes a 


long-term permanent solution." 
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The Washington landscape is dotted with "temporary" school buildings, 
some like the "new'’ Benning School built in 1943 and the Nichols Avenue School 
buLl teins Lo ice 

The few available classrooms in low density areas are open to enrollment 
from overcrowded areas. But the space available is limited and generally in 
old or substandard buildings. 

The position of this administration is that expedient solutions to 
overcrowding must be avoided and an unremitting drive for funds for new 
construction, including replacement of old buildings and remodeling of newer 
substandard ones, must be continued. 

New construction now authorized plus that included in the 1967 budget will, 
if approved by Congress, catch up the lag between increasing enrollments and 
capital outlay. 

2. Unsatisfactory obsolescent structures should be replaced as quickly 
as possible. 

Currently classes are being instructed in obsolete structures that 
should be replaced. Of 22 such buildings now in use, Congress has authorized 
10 for replacement, one has been approved by the District Department of General 
Administration for inclusion in the FY 1967 budget, and three Board of Education 
requests have been deleted. 

Those who control construction budgets, including Congress, have up to 
the past three budget years refused to appropriate funds simply to replace 
inadequate, temporary, or old structures. In the few cases of replacement, the 
Garrison, Hine, Nichols Avenue, Seaton, Blow-Pierce, Blair-Ludlow-Taylor, and 
Emery-Eckington Schools, the new buildings will provide additional space as well 


as eliminate obsolete buildings. 
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Providing classroom space has in the past taken priority over replace- 
ment of existing structures. 

3. Inadequate and incomplete buildings should be modernized. 

Thirty-seven Washington schools currently in use (32 elementary, 4 junior 
high schools, one senior high school) lack the necessary facilities for a 
complete program. School buildings like the Hearst and Stoddert, for 
example, have been inadequate from the day they were occupied. Schools like 
these must have libraries, health centers, special rooms for science, reading 
remediation, assemblies and food service if they are to be considered modern 
in any sense of the word. Therefore, those public schools which are incomplete 
should be modernized as soon as possible. 

4. Three additional major projects should be given immediate attention. 
These are the junior college and four-year college program, the consolidated 
vocational high school project, and a new administration building. 

The college development project waits on Congressional action setting 
up a Board of Higher Education and providing funds for development. 

The vocational school project proposes the construction of an industrial 
education park to serve the entire city. The curriculums will include occupa- 
tional subjects, vocational sequences, and technical courses at the high 
school and post high school levels. 

The price tag is 32 million dollars, if the recommendations of the 
consultant firm are followed. 

A new school administration building is planned by the Commissioners 
as a part of the Pennsylvania Avenue Project. Long overdue, a school 
administration building would enhance efficiency immeasurably. Moreover, 


most if not all the cost could be amortized by the sale of existing properties 
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now used for offices. 

Summary: A limited six-year public works program approved July 1965 
by the Commissioners would cost an estimated $153,959,300. This figure does 
not include the cost of replacement of obsolete buildings and the modern- 
ization of inadequate ones. Nor does it include the three major projects 
just described: two new colleges, the industrial education park, and a 
school administration building. 

Not less than 250 millions will be needed to modernize and up-grade the 


schools in the nation's capital. 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 

Despite unmet needs resulting from increasing enrollments and decreasing 
school capacities as the pupil-teacher ratios have been improved at all levels, 
school construction in the District of Columbia has been extensive. 

From 1953 to 1966, 57 new elementary school buildings and additions have 
provided 950 classrooms for 30,242 pupils. Five elementary schools and additions 
are under construction, and 16 are authorized by Congress for construction at 
various levels of funding. 

Two special facilities have also been constructed or authorized: 

(1) the Sharpe Health School, one of the most complete and modern schools of 
its kind for the education of the physically handicapped and (2) the school 
for the severely mentally retarded, for which Congress appropriatedtsite money 
this session. 

Since 1953, 14 new junior high schools or additions have been built 
and occupied, four new junior high schools are under construction, and two 


more have been authorized for construction. 
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Junior high schools completed since 1953 provided 282 classrooms for 
7,202 pupils. The six new junior high schools either under construction or 
authorized by Congress will provide 349 additional classrooms for 8,199 pupils. 
At the senior high school level, two new high schools and two additions 
have been built. A new high school and a major addition to another have 
been authorized. 
Altogether since 1953, 6 new senior high schools or additions have 
been built or are under constructionor authorized. New senior high school 


construction will add 220 classrooms with a pupil capacity of 6,211. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BOARD OF EDUCATION REQUESTS AND ACTUAL APPROPRIATIONS 

While Congress has authorized a significant amount of school construction 
since 1953, the difference between need and accomplishment remains disturbing 
and disappointing. 

From 1953 to 1966, only 49.4 percent of what the Board of Education 
asked in construction funds was approved by the Commissioners and Congress. 
The step-up in the rate of capital outlay in the last few years as compared 
with early rates indicates a promising change in attitude by the Congress 
and the Commissioners in respect to school construction needs. In actuality, 
however, unless this community and Congress wish to tolerate the use of 
obsolete and inadequate school structures and subject children to part-time 
classes in perpetuity the Commissioners and Congress must act to appropriate 
not less than forty milliondollars annually for the next six years for new 
construction, replacement of obsolete buildings, modernization of inadequate 
buildings, and for the three major projects, the colleges, a vocational center, 


and an administration building. 
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For further information contact.—Mr. Boise I. Bristor, statistician, Public dl 
Schools of the District of Columbia, 1730 R Street, Washington 9, D.C, ) 
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URBAN SERVICE CORPS PROJECTS 


(1) Building matntenance class at Cardozo High School (schoolwork pro- ~ a 
gram): at 
Twenty potential school dropouts are enrolled in this class. They spend 4 
- hours per day at Cardozo. A part of this 4-hour period is devoted to instruction 
«7 in the basic tool subjects and a part, to laboratory experiences related to their 

“work program. In the afternoon, these boys work in pairs as custodial em- 
ployees in 10 of our public schools. or that work they are paid $1.32 per hour, 

Two of these boys have now been hired at Lansburgh’s and two at the Nob 
.» Hill Apartments in Maryland, . ‘This means that they have come off our school - 
wae payroll. 

The purpose of this program is to equip potential school dropouts with a mar- 
|, ketable skill and, at the same time, {i continue an academic program which will 
lead to high school graduation. Mit 

(2) Temporary GS-1 clerical positions: Ten temporary GS-1 clerical positions 
have been established for capable students, who come from extremely large 
families or from families where income is very limited, and who would other- 
wise be forced to leave school to supplement the family’s earnings. These stu- 
dents may be hired on a temporary basis as GS-1 clerks to work in their own 
school offices under the supervision of the principal, assistant principal or coun- 
selor from 3 to5 p.m. Yor this work they are paid $1.52 per hour. 

(3) Bicycles at Boys Junior-Senior High School: We have purchased three 
bicycles for use by boys enrolled in Boys Junior-Senior High School. These 
4 bicycles are used to secure employment with Western Union. 
t 4 (4) Food services class at Department of Health : Fourteen boys and girls who 
; .. had dropped out of school have been encouraged to enroll in an 8-week food «: 
: services sanitation class given by the District of Columbia Department of 
" 


Public Health. . These dropouts meet once a week on Thursday afternoons to. 
receive instruction in food sanitation and to become familiar with some of the 
equipment used in hotel and restaurant kitchens. At the end of the course, en- 
rollees will be given a certificate indicating that they have completed the course, 
and the Department will make an effort to find employment for them. 

(5) On-the-job training in industry: Three boys from Boys’ Junior-Senior 
High School are being given on-the-job training at Stewarts Auto Upholsterers 
at 25th and M Streets NW. They are at the shop during the morning and they 

| ~ report back to school in the afternoon. We will compensate the firm from a gift 
of $500 made to tts by the One Hundred Club of Silver Spring. If this proves 
_. Successful, they may be willing to underwrite the training of more boys. “f 
(6) Bvening job preparation course for girls: Approximately 15 girls meet 
weekly at Armstrong Veterans Center where they receive training in various 
Job preparatory activities such as completion of application forms, spelling, 
speech, and diction, grooming, and how to be interviewed. We hope through this 
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NCOpe—Weo presently have one home with five boys in it. Their ages rang 
Ing from ten through eighteen, The Board of directors assumes the responsi~ 
bility of ratsing funds. ‘The current budget is $20,000.00, 

Braluation,—The courts, Youth Services Authorities, Churches, Department 
of Public Welfare, ana Schools feel that this type of a home is a solution to many 
of the trouble youths’ are faced with. Over "0% of the boys who have lived at a 
the home have been returned suecessfully to their own homes, AP 

Por further information contact.— Mr. Russel] L. Fiske, Director, P.O. Box 
2221, Wilmington, Delaware, : 


PROGRAM ror Yourt Aaep Gl 


Community.—Claymont Junior-Senion High Schoo}, 

Iealth 1, Chest X-Ray for all 10th grade pupils. 

2. Henring test in grade 11, é 

3. Screening tests for eve defects 10, 11, 12. 3 

4. Ileights: Weights as gnide to srowth in 10, 11, 12. 9 

5 Dental eare ona limited basis for indigent, as necessary, 

6. Tealth Nducation in Phys isd classes, biology, sociology, science, Tlome The, 
Most arens covered: drug abuse: alcoholism : smoking: contagious disease con. 
trol: mental illness : nutrition, 

Hducation.—Drop-outs are referred to James IT. Grove High Sehool, We also 
‘report them to the Delaware State Employment Commission, 

We offer summer remedial and developmental reading program, 

Summer Driver iducation course; Sununer Typing class: Both Junior and 
Senior I. S. Math Review courses, 

Fimployment.—Summer employment to student : Yoentional training in school: 

Work-Study program sponsored. Counseling & placement services by Guidance 

Dept., Business Mducation Department, and others, Students given opportuni- 

ties to seek employment : Prospective emplovers come to interview & fest pupils; Ne en: 
Students being hired nnder the Federal Work Plan, up to $45 a month. ar 

Citizenship.—Yonth Canteen sponsored by Claymont Youth Council; Summer 
& Winter recrention Program jointly sponsored by the Youth Council and New 
Castle County Park Commission: Summer Instrumental Musical lessons ! Com. 
munity Orchestra; Arts and Sctence Fair, a Pevine 
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STATISTICS ON YOUTIIS Nor COMPLETING WIG SCILOOL 


J. How many total dropouts for each year? 
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} Includes vocational high school graduates. 


3. How many dropouts in each grade, 6 through 12? Not available by grade, 
' 3 


only by level. 
4. How many 16 and over drop out (to work) ? 
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Office of the Superintendent 
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Arlington County Public School 


1426 North Ouincy Street 


Arlington 10, Birginia 


Dr. Eunice Matthews 

Education Chief, 

House Committee for Education and Labor 
2181 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, De Ce. 


Dear Dr. Matthews: 


*%, 


BAckson 2-7700 


June 30, 1966 


The following information has been obtained in answer to your telephone 


request on June 28, 1966. These figures are based on the 


yeare 


1. 
Co 


HM: dp 


Tax Base (assessment): 
School Tax Rates: 


Per-pupil expenditure (operating): 
Average per capita. income: 

Median per capita income (male): 
Mediea per capita income (female): 
Median Family income 

Racial ratio: 11.3% Negro 
Capital expenditures (construction 
and improvements for past 15 years.) 


Average age of school buildings: 17.6 


Forms of grouping: See Enclosure 
Drop-out rate: 
Teacher's pay scale: See Enclosure 
Percent graduates going to college: 
Pupil Teacher Ratios: 


No split sessions. 


Enclosures 


Elem. 27 to 13 


1965-66 school 


$608 , 317,766. 

$2.44 per $100 assessed value of 
real property 

$2.38 per $100 assessed value of 
personal property 

$706.09. 

$5 9 161 ° 

$5,789. 

$3,100. 

$8,670. 


$28,500,000 
years 


Approximately 5% per year. 
80% 


Secondary 20 to l. 


Sincerely yours, 


Harry Marfut, 
Assistant Director of Research 
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REPORT ON DROPOUTS 


1961-62 


Office of Research 
Montgomery County Public Schools March 1964 
Rockville, Maryland 
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FOREWORD 


There is an increasing interest in the characteristics and subsequent 
activities of students who withdraw from school after they have reached 
the age at which they are no longer required by law to attend. Many 
governmental and private agencies are undertaking to study the backe 
ground and the patterns of behavior of these young people in the hope 
that some solutions to the dropout problem will be forthcoming. In 
June 1963, the Maryland State Department of Education issued a study 
under the title, Our Dropouts, designed to give a composite picture 

of dropouts in the state as a whole, and to present data which might 

be useful to educators in the prevention of future dropouts. 


The present study, undertaken by the Office of Research of the Montgo- 
mery County Bublic Schools in cooperation with the secondary principals 
of the county, has a similar purpose with respect to some of the perma~ 
nent withdrawals in Montgomery County who may be properly regarded as 
dropouts, 
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INTRODUCTION 


Recent national concern about school dropouts has been stimulated by an in- 
creasing awareness of the number of unemployed youths found in our cities <= 
a Sitcuation which Dr. Conant has called "social dynamite,.'"' As industry 
continues to develop technologically, educational requirements for employment 
are increasing, while the jobs demanding no special skills are rapidly being 
eliminated.It is inthis latter type of employment that most dropouts formerly 
made their entry into the workea-day world. An interesting paradox in the 
current employment=unemployment ratio is that ''the number of available, but 
unfilled, skilled jobs in the United States is generally equal to the number 
of those unemployed because they possess no skills," 


The educators' concern for dropouts is heightened by the realization that 
most of these students choose to leave school prior to graduation, and that 
few, if any of them, are really aware of the lack of employment opportunity 
that awaits them in the adult world. 


This report will present an analysis of some of the characteristics of the 
students in the Montgomery County Public Schools who withdrew during the 
school year 1961-62 because they were no longer required by law to attend, 
having reached their sixteenth birthdays. 


The data upon which the analysis is based was obtained from secondary school 
principals who were asked to provide certain information about students who 
had withdrawn during the school year 1961-62 for the reason stated in the 
schools! annual report as "16 years of age or over.'' The information is 
summarized for each grade and for the county as a whole. 


WHO IS A DROPOUT ? 


The Montgomery County annual report to the State Department of Education 
for the 1961-62 school year shows the number of students who permanently 
withdrew during that year classified by reasons for withdrawal. A summary 
of these data for Grades 7 through 12 is shown in Table 1, 


Only those students for whom We8, "16 years of age or over,'' was given as the 
reason for withdrawal (75 per cent of the total) were identified for this — 
study, Preliminary examination ofthe information about these students re=- 
vealed that not all of them were, in fact, permanent withdrawals but that 
many had re-entered school at a later date, either in Montgomery County or 
elsewhere, Attention in this study was focused on only those students who 
did not re-enter. They were considered to be dropouts about whom information 
is presented in this report. ; 


I Daniel Schreiber, "School Dropouts," NEA Journal, Vol. 51, No. 5 (May, 1962), 
526 
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TABLE 1 


Permanent Withdrawals, Grades 7 through 12 
1961-62 
__ Number and Per Cent of Withdrawals 
Reasons for Withdrawal Boys Girls Total 
Number] Per Cent |Number] Per Cent | Number] :’er Cent 


Total Withdrawals 326 ~ 192 ~ 518 | 100.0 
W 5 = Special Case* 20 oven 3 1.6 23 4, 44 
W 6 «= Enlisted or drafted 

In U.S. Armed Services 30 Sp 0 30 5.8 
W 8 = 16 years of age or over 263 | 80.7 PPS ae toy-a) 390 7523 
W1l =~ Economic reasons other 

than employment 4, ie 4 6 Jat 10 AW, 
W12 - Marriage 4, Lee 55 eeo el 59 Le 
W14 - Of compulsory attendance 

age and permanently 

suspended 2 Lh ade A 0.5 6 ee 


Ge ae ame ena Nea st Remar Lie anemic ember. Sn clansmen ae a ae lL. aan ee 
* Applied to pupils under 16 years of age whose needs cannot be met in the schools 
due to emotional instability or other serious causes, 


In Table 2 will be found basic statistics as to total enrollment and the 
number and per cents of students who withdrew in 1961-62, having passed 
the age of compulsory attendance. 


TABLE 2 
Withdrawals Coded WS, Sixteen Years of Age or Over 
1961-62 
Total Total Number of ~ Permanent 
Sex Enrollment Withdrawals Re-entries Withdrawals 
in 1962+#¢3 No. ie 
Total 35,432 387% Vig 316 0.9 
Male Lie gue 260* 46 214 ea 
Female a1 OU 127 25 102 0.6 


* Three (3) post graduate boys excluded from totals appearing in Table l. 
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It is of interest to note that 71 students of 18.3 per cent of the with- 
xawals reported to the state returned to school. A study of these students 
shows that 73% of them reeentered a regular Montgomery County school and 107% 
enrolled in the Wheaton Evening High School. The remaining 17% either 
entered a non-public school in the area (4%) or left the county and enrolled 
in a school elsewhere (13%). 


It is noteworthy that less than one per cent of Montgomery County students 
fell in the category of permanent withdrawals identified for study here. 

The comparable estimated figure for Maryland as a whole in 1960-61 was 5.572. 
While the dropout problem is far less acute here than in many localities, 

a study of the characteristics of these students can be of value in assessing 
the effectiveness of the school program for such students. 


WHEN DO DROPOUTS DROP OUT 


Table 3 shows the distributions of dropouts by the grade in which they were 
enrolled at time of withdrawal. 


TABLE 3 


Number and Per Cent of Dropouts in Each Grade 
1961-62 


Total Num={ Grade 7] Grade 8 | Grade 9 }| Grade 10 Grade 11{|Grade 1 Special 
Sex |ber of ING.) Cie | Noel 4% | Node =. Noel cei No.| 41 NOt 
Dropouts 


Total 316 § | 30.1190 128.5142 113.3 912.8 
Male 214 4, 31 31 4724122 .,0029. 1139-0) 71363 
Female 102 1 2) g the 1 AL s Shek eels Ll eit 2 oO 


By studying Table 3 one can see how far students progressed through the 
educational program of the school system before dropping out. Approximately 
one-fourth (25.3%) of those who dropped out did so before reaching the. senior 
high school (Grade 10). It must be borne in mind that compulsory attendance 
regulations affect this figure and there is no telling how many more students 
would have dropped out had they not been required by law to attend until they 
reached 16 years of age. Data on the ages of dropouts reported in detail 

later (See Tables 4 and 5, page 4) show that the average age of students 
in Grades 7, 8, and 9 at the time of withdrawal was 16.6 years or less, It 
would appear that many pupils in these grades left school soon after it became 


z Total enrollment in the State of Maryland Secondary Schools was 249,101 
on October 31, 1960. Estimated total dropouts in all high schools in 
1960-61 was 13,715 as reported in "Our Dropouts", Maryland State Department 
of Education, June 1963, Table 1. 
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legally permissible. .In addition, it will be noted that the per cent of 
dropouts increased mariedly in Grades 10 and 11 when larger numbers of students 
reached their sixteenth year. The need for further study of the relationship 
between the school program and the grades completed by dropouts is suggested 
by these statistics. Soe ere for curriculum planning and instruction 
are suggested in the State Department's report, Our Dropouts. 


HOW OLD ARE DROPOUTS WHEN THEY DROP OUT? 


Closely related to the grade level of students at the time of withdrawal is 
their age. Table 4 shows the average age of dropouts at the time of with- 
drawal for each grade, 


TABLE 4 


Number and Average Age of Dropouts in Each Grade 
1961-52 


a Total Grade 7 Grade 3 Grade 9 \Grade 10 | Grade 11 |Grade a Special 
Sex Nuns Av. | Numa Av, |Nume} Av. {Nume] Av. [Mum+ Av. | Num=| Av.[Num4 Av. | Num Av. 
ber | Age | ber] Age {ber | Ase ber |Ageidber| Age | ber | Age |ber| Age | ber | Age 


TOC ero lO Wie. tl) > {10.4 7 16 | LOSE Tt 57 16.¢ 2 ERE Moe TL OWN be Uf iege fad Pal Nal Ss fle NB) Fees 
Matomt ie) 171/94 916.5 1°13 |2o.1 | 47 116.467 116.8 | 47 117.4 29) 18.5 7 Fayed 


Female 102 {17.1} 1 {16.0 a Tle | 10 116.4 2ollo<G | to 1 lia) Ld) Lo. 2a 0 


While for the county as a whole the average age of dropouts was slightly over 
17 it will be noted that in the junior high school and in Grade 10 the average 
age was below this figure and within a year of the minimum legal age for 
withdrawal, 


Perhaps a more interesting analysis of the age of dropouts is obtained by a 
distribution showing the numbers and per cents of pupils at various age levels 
at the time they withdrew. Table 5 shows such a distribution for our students. 


TABLE 5 


Number and Per Cent of Dropouts at Each Age Level 
1961-62 


own. 

7 
44 
42 


4,9 


KRase excludes unknowns. 


+ "Our Dropouts," Maryland State Department of Education, June, 1963, Discussion 
in re Table 15. 
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A study of Table 5 shows that the students who dropped out of school ranged 
in age from 16 to over 20 years of age. It is probably true that there was 
a relatively small number who left school before the age of 16 by special 
permission, but such pupils are not included in this study. It is apparent 
from Table 5 that by far the largest number (155 or approximately 50%) of the 
students withdrew within a year after reaching their sixteenth birthdays. 

One cannot say with certainty how many of these would have left earlier had 
they been allowed to do so, or how many might have stayed in school longer 
if the compulsory age limit were raised to eighteen, Experienced observers 
of students who withdraw soon after reaching the age of sixteen report that, 
in many cases, students anticipating withdrawal show little interest in or 
enthusigsn for achool activities during the months preceding their withdrawal, 
This observation is siported by records of irregular attendance and poor 
marks for these students, 


WHAT IS THE ATTENDANCE RECORD OF THE DROPOUT ? 


Most teachers and administrators are aware of the fact that poor attendance 
is a prelude to dropout in many cases. While not documented here, many 
dropouts are known to have had a continuing record of irregular attendance 
for many years, and such a record may be regarded as an easily identified 
sympto:n of disinterest aucr of lack of adjustment of the student to the school 
program or of the school program to his needs, 


Table 6 shows a distribution of the dropouts by the per cent of time they were 
present during the 1961-62 school year prior to their withdrawal. A study of 
these data reveals that over 77% of all dropouts were present 80% of the time 
or less. Another way of stating this fact is to say that approximately 77% 
of the students missed an average of one day a week or more. The greatest 
number (137 or 43.4%) of pupils fall in the 61-80% attendance category. These 
pupils missed an average of between 1 and 2 days a week, 


The attendance pattern varied among the grades, Particularly noteworthy is 
the fact that in Grades 11 and 12 absenteeism was somewhat more prevalent. 
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TABLE 6 


Number and Per Cent of Dropouts Having Been in Attendance 
the Indicated Per Cent of the Time 


1961-62 


ee SE 


Boar ee | Nimbar Per Cent of Time Present 
Grade of” Less than 20% 21-40% 41-607, 61-80% $1-1007 
Dropouts WW Nose eee Cee Noa ee eine Niel ceeeys eee Nasi e 7 


All Pupils 

Total 316 5 Coo 25 Tie9 78 Ti tetesD 

Male 214 4 Leg 14 ion.6 5 51 SSL et 

Female | 102 1 ae) 11 j\210.8 27 ies fe A ay 
Grade 7 

Total 5 ws ~ oo i 1 1 1720.0 

of beets = ~ 1 25,0 
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WHAT IS THE SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE OF THE DROPOUT? 


The scholastic aptitude of the students in Montganery County is determined by 
the administration of the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity at 
various grade levels, and the results are expressed as intelligence quotients 
(IQ's). The test publisher characterizes students in the total population at 
various IQ levels as follows: 130 and above ~ Very Superior 


115 - 129 - Superior 
100 - 114 - High Average 
S> = 99 - Low Average 
70 ~ 84 - Inferior 


69 and below - Very Inferior 


In 1961-62, Montgomery County medianIQ's in grades 6, 8, and 10 (the grades 
tested) were, respectively, 6, 10, and 5 points higher than the median in those 
grades in the country as a whole. Thus many of the students who withdrew 
deviated to an even greater extent from the "typical" student among their associ- 
ates than might be assumed from a consideration of national norms. 


Table 7 shows the average IQ's of dropouts by grade and for the county as a 
whole, 


TABLE 7 
Number and Average IQ of Dropouts by Grade 
1961-62 
Total Known : 
Sex IQ's Grade 7|Grade 8\Grade 9!Grade 10} Grade 11}Grade 12) Special rae 


OIN Av. 1O(N Av.10 [NJAv.10 |NAv.10 [NJAv.10' 


IN Av. TQ | 

1g 83 

56 
Vi | 


IN N LQ 
a 86 183i OL V7! 101 B6] 100 {6} 68 12 
1 986 159 92 B83} 105 R41 100 |4] 69 30 
83 124 90 6 OFF? 1810181215) 65 12 


It is important to note that the average IQ (93) of all-the students for whom 
scores were available is within the "average" range (85-114) for students across 
the nation, More significant is the fact that, whereas the average IQ's in 
grades 7 and 8 are below average, the level of intelligence of pupils dropping 
out in successive years steadily increases up to Grade 11, This would indicate 
that students of lower ability drop out early, that they are the pupils who 
reach age 16 while still in junior high school and withdraw very soon thereafter, 
(See data on age, Tables 4 and 5.) 
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TABLE 8 


Number and Per Cent of Dropouts at Various IQ Levels 
1931-62 


Sex Number 

and for Whom 

Grade Scores 85+99 100-114 | 115-129 Number 
are Avail- Unknown 
able ; 


Number and Per Cent at Each Level of Intelligence (IQ 


42 
30 
12 


Male 
Female 


Grade 7 
Total 
Male 
Female 


Grade $ 
Total 


Pa Poe 
La ate 


Female 


Grade 9 
Total 
Male 
Female 


OS ae 


Grade 10 
Total 
Male 
Female 


Grade 11 
Total 
Male . 
Females 


Grade 12 
Total 
Male 
Female 


Rin ON 


Special 
Total 
Male 
Female 


@ G2 


* Base excludes "unknown! 
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Perhaps a more interesting analysis of the mental ability of dropouts results 
when these students are classified by IQ's, Table 8 shows the number and per 
cent of students falling in each of several IQ levels, For the county as a 
whole 191 of the 274 students for whom scores were available had IQ's which are 
considered average or above, This represents almost 70. per cent (69.7%) of all 
the dropouts, 


In the junior high school years a greater per cent of students were in the 

lower IQ categories but the number of students involved was relatively small, 
particularly in grades 7 and 8, In the senior high school, on the other hand, 
greater numbers of students in the high average and superior IQ categories 
dropped out, This is most conspicuous in grades 11 and 12 where over 50 per cent 
of the dropouts had IQ's of 100 or over, 


These facts, in conjunction with the data on achievement in relation to intelli- 
gence have particular significance for curriculum programming, 


HOW DOES THE DROPOUT ACHIEVE? 


Two criteria for evaluating the achievement of students are the results of 
standardized achievement tests and teacher-given marks in school, California 
Achievement Tests are administered in Grades 3, 5, 6, 8, and 10, the results of 
which are expressed as grade equivalents, Deviation scores are determined for 
each student to show the extent to which his score exceeds or falls short of 

the average scores of pupils having the same mental age, chronological age, and 
grade placement, Deviation scores for dropouts on four tests (Reading Vocabulary, 
Reading Comprehension, Arithmetic Fundamentals, Arithmetic Reasoning) in the 
California battery were tabulated and averaged, These averages are summarized 

in Table 9, 


TABLE 9 


Average Deviation Scores of Dropouts on Four Tests of the 
California Achievement Battery 
1961-62 


Average Deviation 


|Reading | Arithmetic 
Fund, 


Comp 


Arithmetic 
Reas,. 


-0.7 


-0.9 
-0.5 
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It is significant that, when all four tests are considered, the average grade 
equivalent score of these students was almost a year below that of the average 
score for students in the norm group for the same grade, while the average devia- 
tion for Montgomery County students generally is slightly higher than the norm, 
The average negative deviations in reading were generally a little greater than 
those in arithmetic. The reading scores have special significance since success 
in most school subjects is so closely related to ability to read. 


A greater insight into the achievement pattern of these students may be obtained 
by examining data in Table 10 in which the students are distributed by deviation 
score, It will be noted that approximately 78 per cent of all the pupils who 
dropped out had achievement scores lower than the norm and that 48.7 per cent of 
them had scores which deviated negatively more than one year from the norm, There 
is variation among the grades in this respect, but in,every case, most of the 
dropouts were underachieving by a significant amount, 


Another basis for studying the achievement of students is to examine the marks 
assigned by teachers for their work in school, Marks in English, Mathematics, 
Science and Social Studies for the last full semester these students were in 
attendance were tabulated and averaged, (Numerical values were attached to 
letter grades for this purpose as follows: A=4, B=3, C=2, D=1, E=0.) Students 
were then categorized on the basis of their average mark, and these data are 
summarized in Table 1l, page 12. 


Over 42 per cent of the students for whom marks were available had a failing 
average, and another 41.5 per cent had an average which was passing but was less 
than average. The per cents of students having failing marks were higher in the 
junior high school where more than 50 per cent in each grade fell in this 
category. It should be emphasized, however, that the number of students accounted 
for is relatively small. In Grades 10, 11, and 12, the per cent having failing 
averages decreased somewhat, It is noteworthy that in Grades 9 through 12, 45 
students with marks which were average or above (C or B) withdrew. 


DO DROPOUTS PARTICIPATE IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES ? 


Principals were asked to indicate the extent of participation in extra-curricular 
activities (including athletics) for pupils who had dropped out in 1961-62, In- 
formation in this regard is summarized in Table 12, page 13. 


“por additional information on underachievement, see An Exploratory Study of 
Inefficient Achievement in Grade 8 (Mimeo), Office of Research, Montgomery 
County Public Schools, June 1962, 
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TABLE 11 


Number and Per Cent of Dropouts Having Average Marks Indicated 
1961-62 


Sex Number for 
and whom grades C 
Grade___|were_known mee fe ee ee ep uninown 


All Pupils 
Total 282 120-1}: 42,6 ic fh 8 74 11 309 34 
Male 193 91425 16 15 4 Leo Pat 
Female 89 29 32.6 k r6=4 2052 7 70 13 
Grade 7 
Total 4. zZ 50.0 = “ - 1 
Male 3 1 3340 - o - ue 
Female ak 1 {100.0 ~ ~ ~ 
Grade 8 
Total 16 107°(562.5 o - - - 2 
Male iz 3 Sono - ~ “ “ iz 
Female 4, Seq T/oAw - ~- - ° iL 
Grade 9 
Total a3 27 50.9 6 Lig3 2 3.8 | 4 
Male 43 INEGI et 3} 4 953 1 23 4 
Female 10 3 1,-30;,0 2 20.0 1 10.0 - 
Grade 10 
Total 87 34 | 39.1 12 13,6 3 3.5 8 
Male 62 28: 1.45.2 6 957 1 LoS 5 
Female | 25 6 124.0 6 24,0 2 8.0 3 
| 

Grade ll 

Total 83 34 } 41.0 13 15,0 ty 4.8 7 
Male hd, 237 152.3 4 9.1 1 2.3 3 
Female 39 11 28,2 9 Zan 3 Cel 4 
Grade 12 

Total 39 LSU G343 2 Tel 2 Dat 3 
Male 29 8 12/46 2 6.9 1 3.4 ~ 
Female 10 5 | 50.0 1 , 10.0 1 10.0 3 
Special No grades 

Total assigned = - - - - ~ 9 
Male 7 
Female 2 


*Base excludes "unknown! 
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TABLE 12 


Number and Per Cent of Dropouts Who Participated In 
Extra-Curricular Activities to the Extent Indicated 


1961-62 


a AAS 
Number for Number 

Sex and Grade|whom Inform- None Some ie Unknown 
ation was known 


FLEES RE 2 Ee 


All Pupils 
Total 78.6 beh PBS PRS] 4 11.4 40 
Male t 78.3 SS 2061 =! 1,6 25 
Female 79.3 7 19.5 1 bk ES 
Grade 7 
Total 100.0 - e e 2 m 
Male 100.0 = - oo (lene - 
Female 100.0 - - “ - - 
Grade 8 
Total bese 521.6 “ ~ - 
Male | 76.9 3 | 23.1 eval - 
Female 60.0 2 | 40.0 ~ | ~ - 
Grade 9 
Total 17164 AZ ie22ie6 =~ | « 4 
Male 75.0 bled e25.0 | » 3 
Female 9 A> jee sk - : - i. 
Grade 10 
Total 9 12 inet - ~ 10 
Male 6 10) (eLOL4G ~ - 6 
Female 7 2 , = = 4 
! 

Grade 11 | 

Total 76.1 14 t219e7 3 4.2 19 
Male 77.8 6 16.7 2 5a0 La 
Female 74.3 al Raa S 1 | 229 8 
Grade 12 | 

Total 5 65.8 12.) 1315.6 HI | 2.6 4 
Male 66.7 8414296 1 <r | 2 
Female 63.6 401736.4 o - 2 
Special 

Total 0 - ~ - ~ “3 
Male 100.0 -|- ~ - 3 
Female 100.0 - ie ~ - - 


*Base excludes "unknown," 
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It is abundantly clear that the majority of these students did not avail 
themselves of the activities provided by the school--78.6 per cent having 
participated not at all.>2 Evidence of lack of compatibility with this phase 

of the school program is another of the symptoms which usually can be identified 
early and, since it is so characteristic of the dropout, may be regarded as an 
indicator pointing to possible early withdrawal. 


HAVE DROPOUTS BEEN REFERRED TO THE OFFICE OF PUPIL SERVICES ? 


Over 50 per cent of all dropouts had been referred to the Office of Pupil 
Services for special attention. While the per cent of students referred is 
larger in the junior high school, it should be noted that the number of students 
involved is relatively omall. There is some evidence shat as the students pro= 
gress cthrough the high school szialler percents o2,them are given special atten- 
tion beyond that offered by the school staff, 

Table 13 shows the number and per cent of students referred to the Office of 
Pupil Servies prior to withdrawal. 


HOW LONG HAD THE DROPOUT BEEN. IN THE MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? 


Table 14 shows the numbers and per cents of dropouts who attended Montgomery 
County Schools for various lengths of time prior to withdrawal. When all 
students are considered, approximately 14 per cent had been in the Montgomery 
County schools for less than one year- while 42.7 per cent had attended for 
eight years or more, 


WHAT WERE THE UNDERLYING REASONS FOR STUDENTS LEAVING SCHOOL ? 


Principals were asked to state the underlying reason, as seen by them or the 
guidance officers ,for an individual pupil's dropping out of school. Several 
reasons were given repeatedly, Some of the reasons, had they been known or 
taken into account at the time of withdrawal, would have led to a reclassifica~ 
tion of the student in the annual report. For example, students dropping out 
for economic reasons or because of marriage might have been so classified 
originally and not have appeared in the W-8 category at all. By the same 
token, pupils so designated initially might well be considered dropouts along 
with those coded W-8,. Bearing in mind that this study includes only the 
withdrawals coded W-8 at the time of withdrawal, Table 15 shows the number 


2 No data was obtained to indicate whether lack of participation resulted from 
school-imposed eligibility rules or from student choice. It may be assumed 
that, particularly on the senior high school level, eligibility rules 
operated to some extent to inhibit participation in some types of activities, 
but the impact of this factor cannot be documented, 
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TABLE 13 


Number and Per Cent of Dropouts Referred to 
Office of Pupil Services Prior to Withdrawal 


1961-62 en 
“ Total Number Referred to Office of 
Grade and Sex of Withdrawals Pupil Services 


N ces 


All Pupils 

Total 163 51.6 

Male 192 57.0 

Female 41 40.2 
Oumdia F “ts, 

potel 4 80.0 

Male 3 730 

Female it 100.0 
Grade § 

Total 18 16 88.9 

ae 13 12 92.3 

Female 5 4 30.0 
Grade 9 

Total 57 36 63.2 

Male 47 30 63.8 

Female 10 6 60.0 
Grade 10 

Total 95 47 49.5 

Male 67 38 56.7 

Fenale 28 | 9 32.1 
Grade il 

Total 90 43 47.8 

Male 47 30 63.8 

Female 43 13 30.2 
Grade 12 

Total 42 13 31.0 

tapers 13 7 53.8 
Special 

Total 9 4 4h 4 

Male 7 3 42.9 

eve hsS 2 1 50.0 
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TABLE 14 


Number and Per Cent of Dropouts Having Attended Montgomery 
County Schools for the Length of Time Indicated 


1961=62 
Sex ~1No, for ST ee fg 1#3,9 4-5.9 6=7.9 | 8 years 
and whom in= 1 year years years years or more 
Grade formation Unknown 


is availablq N| 7% 


All Pupil 

Total Aaa 70 
Male 41.9 54 
Female 44.2 16 
Grade 7 

Total 25,0 if 
Male 333 i. 
Female 2 « 
Grade 8 

Total 5343 3 
Male 36.4 z 
Female 100.0 1 
Grade 9 

Total 49.0 8 
Male oe 6 
Female Fab yt 2 
Grade 10 

Total 50.7 24 
Male 533 22 
Female 46.2 2, 
Grade 11 

Total 26.9 23 
Male 9e1 14 
Female 44.1 9 
Grade 12 

Total 42.9 7 
Male Hoe 6 
Female 41.7 1 
Special 

Total 60.0 4 
Male pisy4t, 3 
Female ~ a 


*Base exéludes "unknown" 
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‘TABLE 15 


Number and Per Cent for Whom the Indicated Reason 
Was Cited as the Underlying Reason for Withdrawal 


1961-62 
[giles ‘Female |" fotal © © 

Reason N ke 
Lack of Interest 530 F360 1 og 648 ry 43 | 29.5 
Broken Home PA A Fass 61,1029 Lime osS 
Parental Indifference Pind? cee. L Om 110.9 L/P hso 
Economic Reasons Pepe ee Ton et ws 19° 113.0 
Misbehavior 7 ad - ~ 7 4.8 
Marriage - ~ 7 Based! | 7 4.8 
Lack of Scholastic Ability oe eel ee 4 763 6 4,1 
Pregnancy - - orc | 10.6 6 4,1 
Social Maladjustment 3 352 - - é Zee 
Handicapped lal gent 6k 1 1.8 4 1.4 
Health “ oS 2 5.0 2 1.4 
Emotionally Disturbed 2 ae as Ligeai eS Zoek 
Mentally Retarded 1 rie 2 sO 3 Piaget 
In Prison 1 1.1 - - 1 0.7 
No statement 170 - 


*Base excludes "No statement" 
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and per cent of such students for whom various underlying reasons were cited 
by principals or guidance counselors. 


/ The most significant single piece of information in this summary would seem 
to be that only 6.2 per cent of the withdrawals about whom a comment was 
made were characterized as lacking in scholastic ability (mentally retarded ~ 
~ 92.1%, lack of scholastic ability - 4.1%). Whereas it was apparent that, as 
( far as IQ was concerned, 30 per cent of the dropouts had IQ's below average 
(Table 8,- page 8 ), it may be inferred from the comments of principals that 
the adaptation of the school program to low IQ students was such that for only 
a.véry few students was the adaptation ineffective or unsuitable. 


It is also significant that social adjustment and emotional disturbance were 
cited in only 4.2 per cent of the cases, 


The most frequently occurring comment had to do with lack of interest --about 
30 per cent of the dropouts having been described in those terms. This 
designation actually describes a sympton which is probably caused by more 
deep-seated and subtle factors, and may be regarded as one of the warning 
signals pointing to the need for careful study of the student's school adjust- 
ment if premature withdrawal is to be forestalled,. 


A broken home and parental indifference constititute reasons cited in another 
30 per cent of the cases. 


Frequency of other comments apropos reasons for withdrawal are summarized 
in Table 15, page 17. 


ARE DROPOUTS CURRENTLY EMPLOYED ? 


Of those dropouts about whom information was available, approximately three 
out of four of them were employed at the time of the survey (spring, 1963). 
Table 16 shows, by grade, the number and per cent who were employed and un- 
employed. The largest per cent of unemployment existed among pupils who 
withdrew from grades 10 and 11. A preponderance of unemployed girls in these 
grades may lead to a distorted picture of the magnitude of the problems at 
these levels. Many girls who withdrew may not have sought employment because 
they had married and had assumed the role of homemaker. Such information is 
not documented here, but should be given some consideration in interpreting 
the statistics. 


It is interesting that the per cent of employment is highest among those who 
withdrew from the twelfth grade (excluding Grade 7 where information in re= 
gard to only four students is reported). This may be an indication that em- 
ployers are more receptive to older applicants with more schooling. 
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TABLE 16 


Current Employment Status of Withdrawals 


1961-62 

Sex No. whose : Number 
and status was Emp Loyed Unemployed Unknown 
Grade known 
All Pupils 

Total 129 3 76.0 2450 137 
Male 91 ve 84.6 1534 123 
Female 38 24 5533 44.7 64 
Grade 7 

Total Z 2 100.0 “= 3 
Male 2 2 100.0 - 2 
Female - “2 - - a 
Grade 8 

Total 7 5 7. ee 28.6 DL 
Male 6 5 63-3 16.7 7 
Female 1 o - 100.0 4 
Grade 9 

Total 19 16 84.2 1525 38 
Male 16 14 Si44 12.5 a1 
Female 3 2 66.7 SB inc! qi 
Grade 10 

Total 46 oak 67 .4 32.6 49 
Male 35 27 FiaL 22.9 32 
Female 11 4 36.4 63.6 17 
Grade 11 

Total 36 26 Loge 27.8 S4 
Male 16 14 Sia 1235 31 
Female 20 ie 60.0 40.0 23 
Grade 12 

Total 19 18 94.7 533 3 
Male 16 5 93.8 6.3 13 
Female 38 3 100.0 - 10 
Special 

Total - ~ - - 9 
Male - - - - ri 
Female - = - - 2 


*Base excludes"unknown." 
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TABLE 17 


Dropouts by Schools 
1961-62 


Junior High, Schools 


Enrollment No.Withdrawals W-3) Per Cent W-8's 
Name of School Male Male|Female | Total 
W. Rockville 466 392 853 3 0 3 10.64 0 0.35 
Broome 558 Slot. 1070 A 0 2 10756 0 0.19 
Leland 505 wy fos oid 01593 3 0 aS Teo 0 0.29 
Western 827 865 1692 0 2 2 0} 0.23 Omi2 
N. Bethesda 827 790 1617 2 0 2 |0.24 0 0.12 
Gaithersburg Jr. 408 SW es: 781 iy ji Sig 2 eo ses 1.02 
Takoma Park 553 534 | 1087 6 3 9 1.08} 0.56 0.82 
Montgomery Hills 635 634 | 1269 4 0 4 10.63 0 0.32 
Kensington cee 696 | 1418 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Eastern 676 659°)" 1935 1 1 ZO els Oelo 0.15 
Sligo 859 847 1706 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Belt 801 779 1580 ies 0 Zeer aaa 0 OFL3 
Newport 738 679 1417 2 1 3 tO e270.) OecE 
Springbrooi: 651 627-1275 2 0 ZO eo 0 0.16 


Total Junior 
High Schools 9226 | 8930 418156 


wo 
SS 
co 


JunioreSenior High Schools 


Poolesville 202 219 reed 8 7 295 
Richard Montgomery 730 724 | 1454 2D 9 042 
Sherwood 677 631 1308 14 7 07 
Gaithersburg 513 566 1084 13 & ook 
Damascus 316 285 601 6 pee 90 
Robert E, Peary 58 ef tS od gel SS Oy 5 1 2o9 
Rock Terrace = 99 38 ra? 4 2 04 

Total Junior- 

Senior High | 

Schools 3131 | 3001 | 6132 75 41 


Senior High Schools 


Bethesda=Chevy Chas 


1148 , 1129 

Walter Johnson 1201 (ekyl 

Montgomery Blair 1226 | 1380 

Wheaton 1016 1015 

Northwood 954 924 
Total Senior 

High Schools S545 1 5559 

GRAND TOTAL 17902 {17530 {85432 | 214 |102 Bro @ilee0 |-Oeoc 0.89 
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DO SCHOOLS VARY AS TO THE PER CENT OF TOTAL ENROLLMENT WHO DROP OUT? 


Table 17 shows the number and per cent of permanent withdrawals from each 
secondary school. Comparisons among individual schools are not very meaningful 
unless interpreted in the light of the characteristics of the community and the 
nature of the local school population. A few general observations may be made 
from the data in Table 17, 


It should be understood that Rock Terrace is atypical in that it offers special 
educational opportunties to handicapped children and should not be compared with 
other schools in the county. 


It appears that dropout in the junior-senior high schools is roughly twice as 
prevalent as it is in the straight senior high schools (1.89 per cent compared 
with 0.89 per cent). 


In both the junior high and junior-senior high groups, the largest per cents 

of dropouts are found in the schools located in the upper or more rural sections 
of the county; Gaithersburg, Poolesville, Richard Montgomery, and Damascus 
being cases in point. 


Among the senior high schools differences are small, Bethesda-Chevy Chase and 
Walter Johnson are the two schools having a lower percentage of dropout than 
the average for all senior high schools. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Many of the characteristics of dropouts as revealed by this analysis are the 
kind that develop progressively over a long period of time. The pattern of 
low achievement, irregular attendance, and non-participation in school ; 
activities, for example, are easily identified; and, once recognized, may act 
as warning signals to be heeded long before the approach of the age when with= 
drawal is legally permissible--long before the student announces to his teacher 
or guidance counselor that he is "quitting school." 


Many conclusions having implications for educators as well as for others in= 
terested in the problem can be drawn from this study. A few of the more im~ 
portant ones are suggested here: 


About twice as many boys as girls dropped out of school in 1961-62. 
Approximately one=half (49.1%) of the dropouts left school within 
a year after becoming 16 years old, which is the earliest age one 


may legally withdraw. 


Approximately one quarter of the youth (25.3%) withdrew during the junior 
hizi: years and another 30.1% left during the first year of high school. 


Poor attendance was a charactersitic of most dropouts. Over 77% of all 


dropouts missed an average of one day a week or more during the 1961-62 
school year prior to their withdrawal. 
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Approximately seventy per cent (69.1%) of all the students who dropped 
out had IQ's considered average or above in the population as a whole. 
In senior high school over 50 per cent of the dropouts had IQ's of 100 
or over. 


Almost half, 48.7 per cent, of the dropouts were underachieving by one 
year or more (as indicated by grade equivalent scores on standardized 
achievement tests.) 


Approximately 42 per cent of the students for whom teacher-given marks 
were available had a failing average; however, there were 45 students 
(16%) who were maintaining marks which were average or above just prior 
to withdrawal. 


More than 78 per cent of the withdrawals participated in no extra- 
curricular activities. 


Only 6.2 per cent of the withdrawals were characterized as lacking in 
scholastic ability by the school principal or guidance officer, and 
less than 5 per cent were considered serious behavior problems. 


Lack of interest was cited as the underlying reason for withdrawal 
in 30 per cent of the cases, A broken home and/or parental indifference 
were reasons given for another 30 per cent of the students. 


Approximately three out of four of the dropouts about whom information 
was available were employed at the time of the survey (spring, 1963). 


Many challenges and recommendations apropos the school's responsibility with 
respect to the dropout problem are set forth in the report of the Maryland 
State Department of Education, Our Dropouts. It is suggested that teachers 
and administrators study that report for suggestions that may be of value to 
each local school in the light of its own particular situation, 
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Table 1.e«= Summary of Pupil Tardiness for All School levels-- 
Second Advisory-- 1965-66 


Average Total Tardiness 
daily tardiness cases per pupil 
School level attendance cases (col.3 + col.2) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Elementary schools2/ 
Regular grades 1-6 and 
kindergarten... reese eereseeeesesoceree 81,86h.7 33,798 Th 
Spec Pa GOUCa GL Climne a vig «6 /e.c eels vine « «a airls 3,098.2 2,364 rife 
OrUalccctole a a ee eGo 6 6 a'ee bs ce W's bie es eles Bh, 962.9 36,162 eS 
Junior high schools 
Regular grades (Ps Berenveeeeebveoeosses 22,995. 23,190 1.03 
Special education —~“seeoeeuveoeeeos es pneovnener® 25030571 hy 9yl 1,87 
TOUR Us sie paaeisicse cee 8 ssenn es cns ise6 25 O32s4. 28,731 welts 
Senior high schools 
Regular grades lLO-l2esccccsccccceecccsoes  16,009,5 17,696 alah 
Special BCUCaULON- Ace oe esis 6 sles o wiles ereere oe 13h 1.10 
PORE cals 6 owe obs 010s le oe 06.6) 0 6.60 0s 6s Hise yh 17,030 an 
Vocational high SCHOO se cecesevaweee ee cues 2,361.8 34255 1i<sye 
Americanization SchoOlececsccessavcceccess 572.6 6 Jon 
Capitol Page School. cccceovevcccescccscrese 46.5 110 2037 
Mee Teachers Collegeecccccccccvcccccceses 738.0 vetoes parte 
Grand Lotaleccccesccenessoneseseesrerscese 130, 445.3 86,09), 66 


a/Includes laboratory and other special elementary schools, as well as all regular 

™ elementary schools. 

b/Includes the following types of classes and facilities for handicapped pupils: 

~ Braille, hearing conservation, occupational, orthopedically handicapped and 
pupils with miscellaneous health problems, severcly mentally retarded, sight 
conservation, social adjustment, special academic and visiting instruction. 
/Includes orthopedically handicapped and pupils with miscellaneous health problems, 

~ postgraduates, social adjustment, and visiting instruction, 
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Table 2,-= Pupil Tardiness in the Elementary Schools-= 
Second Advisory== 1965-66 


School 
it 


AGAns eee esse reer e sce 
REPONG Ws obs s oo ee ake 
DumIdON peewee 6 ose.ceu 6 
Bancrotte.ssseeesaes> 
Barnards.ceccsescsesces 
BEBYSawenseees e805 26 
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BIPNnCYppoccevesencese 
Blase ts eeaee sees 
Blower acces ke eas 
Bowen, Avecanucesesaes 
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Brightwoodececcnccces 
Brooklands .<ecesccass 
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BYYAneccccccccescescs 
Buchananseccoccesccsce 
BUNGY se rcccesnccacones 
Bunker Hillescovccene 
BurroughSececcecveree 
Burry Liles es ae as seas « 
CArVEL os ccccceccecses 
Cleveland ...6ecceceeee 
Congress HeightSe-.eee 
= Coukebahaaceiencsn 
Cooke, H.Deeresccccece 
Crummell.sceccvereves 
DAV aoe as paige sace a8 
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— Haboneacecscccevcccces 
Eokingtoneceveccoccne 
Hdvornsgess seces eee ee 
EMCTY ecesceesssenevee 
FillmoreGsssesnesevses 
GAGCercecsccsecnescccce 
Garfieblds csaccesvescce 
GALTisSONecceevecccecs 
GLddInNgS. ecesvccecces 
GOdingesecscccvccvess 
Grantececccesscvceves 
GLEENs esecceccccccens 
GrimWesedeasecsekinnd 
Hardy sacovecsoscccves 
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Table 2.-=- Pupil Tardiness in the Elementary Schools--= 
Second Advisory-- 1965-66 
(Continued ) 


Regular grades 1-6 Ay 
and kindergarten Special education— 
Average Total Tardiness, Average Total Tardiness 


daily tardiness cases per; daily tardiness cases per 
attendance cases pupil). attendance cases pupilc/ 


School 


Harrreryore cence ss 615.49 

Haryt sOleteetts veces 623,8 110 218 2helt 9 o3f 
HayGSeeaee ses eeu e 216,0 h7 eee 12,0 2 ol? 
HearStges ees es ss eae 6 22067 Pe LO 1546 2 Ags 
Hendlcvyacsssscseress LyLl3e3 696 i 1369 1h 1.01 
HOUSLONMte seat cee te 770.4 295 038 h2_1 Lo 015 
Hydosemeeeesaee reese 10086 108 1.07 Ss 16 2-1,6 
Jacksones fst ssesetee 70.2 159 eg de 1691 5 o31 
JANN vets eee cet ce ee Tag 134, py 1642 25 1.5) 
Kecne@sseeeeebesase se 868.7 269 aod 26_1 33 1.26 
Keniiwortiess css sees 916.0 63 251 30.6 a3 e442 
Kepchameee sass ss eet 682.5 3,0 .50 BS yaks 12 252 
KCVeovcsaccboccvenee Lisle esse Silf eft 14.8 “pay oe 
Kina Lee eceete 870.3 180 apa 2663 16 dex 
Kirivamane ese tees fae 8 858.7 2hh 228 ey 12 1.03 
lafayette. ae ee ee oe 67302 282 eye a i ima 
Tancdoness sso. ee ais 782.6 506 Aes) 667 7 1.0) 
tants LOlNss ses sees © at 5h aki — oe as 
Taba tewnset ssessces" 91659 8h 7m eee 2 16 
Tenoxeegee tees. sees 06,0 83 20 26.8 3 ala 
Lenox Annex..e..-e. nb 183.8 28 a5 =~ -- = 
TOUS Se sees steees ett 748.2 L79 6h, -- -~ = 
LOGAN geen cebesese see 70.2 286 “pir 30.9 60 1.9), 
LOvejoveeeer ec cces ee (peyai 143 dite 11.7 8 268 
Ludlow. eeceveccceserece 20h7 68 Ee 9.6 cae eens 
Matsoneeesepiereres., 21258 100 217 11,0 2 218 
NANT ges eee cere eas eo 212.9 112 “oe (PS: reat Sel 
MAUX Ven asacenaveec eee 818.8 140 o17 9.8 “ape =o 
Merri tigeeareesecers, 7353 116 “es 300), ii 236 
Meyorspemertec cree te ly teu60 565 250 Zhe? 1 eh 
Miltary *Roddte sess. ~~ a -- 398 a -- 
MiNnGi ee eeccsansnsc6 6 9267 238 non 5306 39 13 
MonroGGees case accu es 63667 Lyd 222 2720 en carp 
Montgomeryescccceess 59005 120 ~20 16 eh cara ana 
Morgane. eecererorceocs (elec 367 «50 bona nes itn 
Morgan AnneXee eeevce 1326, h3 032 3665 23 63 
MOUSE s sss e ates esis ee se 191.0 103 05h 1.8 15, 88 
MotEnaceceeossscvars 1,0L7.h 70h, 57 28.7 23 «80 
MOGs vases meee eee ues 668.6 325 Pyle) 3905 h3 1,09 
Murchoses peeeeeee ee, mo 7sO 269 05 — ~ _— 
Nallesccccscevevcees 669.9 Hae. AE 16.47 rere ae 
Nichols AVENUCseccce 6730 89 13 17.1 6 35 
Noyes vecereeeneace 77348 48h, 253 2009 25 1.20 
Crp aeeeesieesas «317825 203 6h | 13.9 11 “79 
OVYSTCY eeveecvscerece 266.9 B27 eee crt ore “iis 
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Table 2.-— Pupil Tardiness in the Elementary Schools «= 


School 
(1) 

Park VieWeeecavscves 
PatterSonecsacccecces 
PAYNCececccesscceses 
Peabody sceseccoecces 
PEYTY cecescccscesvcee 
Petworth. oc «s'casaces 
Perce cesses s'e's slaiess 
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(Continued ) 
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Table 2.—— Pupil Tardiness in the Elementary Schools -- 


Second Advisory~- 1965-66 
(Continued ) 


DT 
Regular grades 1-6 


and kindergarten Special education?/ 
Average Tota Tardiness | Average Total Tardiness 
daily tardiness cases per | daily tardiness cases | er 
School attendance cases pupilb/ attendance cases pupil= 
(1) (2) (3) (he Co era (7) 
Special facilities: 
Sharpe Health Schools: 
School Classes..eds ~ =~ -- | Livel -- -— 
Visiting Instr.i.ii “- -- = 132.0 -- -- 
Twilight Classes: 
SSI Vigtee le cia’ aldierelatate @ = bese | ke j 26.46 oh —=_ 
Total, elementary..e«. 81,864.7 33,798 Matin 235098420 24 30H. 76 
ee 


a/ Includes the following types of classes and facilities for handicapped children; 


Braille, hearing conservation, occupational, orthopedically handicapped and 
children with miscellaneous health problems, severely mentally retarded, sight 


conservation, social adjustment, special academic and visiting instruction. 
b/ Column 3 + column 2x100. 


c/ Column 6 # column 5x100, 
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Table 3.-= Pupil Tardiness in the Junior ae Schools <= 
Second Advisory -- 1965-66 


Regular grades 7-9 Special education2/ 
Average Total Tardiness | Average Total Tardiness 
daily tardiness cases per|daily tardiness cases per 
School attendance cases pupi1d/ attendance cases pupil? 
(1) (2) (3) (L) (5) (6) (7) 
BackuSececsessvcecseces 1,180.8 1,355 15 636 156 2.5 
Bannekets ssareeisslee soe 1, 16,2 PASkONES ) nhac 126.6 Lh? Bape 
BYOWNGs sarwas's/e's  s'e aa s re lite’ 104 e10 1372 12) 68 
Deal 2 tigen » ore< a's AA es 1,096.47 725 66 Bt 2 205 
Douglasseress's see's <’s'e 886.3 1,416 1.60 9029 232 2255 
WlL Ota ereeer esr acle's e's op an Ls 00IlSO 16237 | tales 59.7 123 2.06 
EVANS seercecacesecass 663.6 258 039 126.3 70 055 
HY ONIGTS ies siete's's 0's s 47s" 600.3 77h 1.29 106.1 188 Mate 
Garnet=Pattersone..ee 60.3 935 1.16 TOOes 272 2.56 
GordoDeun as si 0's >< 868.3 L176 ees 34.05 65 1.88 
Hartge ss ss <5 sso 1,304.8 1,883 nn 66.0 133 2.02 
HinGsesGeGs + ehboes 79726 855 O07 3heL 51 1.50 
JOLLEVSONscasererscas 56.3 56 10 2329 12 050 
Kramers ciea$ 50534552 102065 631 sent Buel 161 1.91 
Langloye< ces seateases 929 42 66 250 Leis 15 2.01 
Macfarlandsssae<%+s¢¢ 1311833 1,079 96 89.5 166 1.85 
Millerssie es tes etesss 952.9 1,639 1/2 82.9 263 3-17 
Paviear anc <isltise tsi aa 1,065.2 1,828 ERAT (i 0.2 108 2.69 
Randalinwedadetaceces Tied 322 05 12.9 193 LAG 
ShHaWeemecesedunsocces 01320 1,023 1.26 298.27 512 amy ak 
SOUSA eccecccccercsece ete? 715 6) 15.3 6h 1.41 
Stuartececvccssecsece STARE 837 Tha wh 188.9 L480 205k 
Talvece sd omic. <a we 1,031.2 00 039 125.8 82 265 
Terrellvgceasesaccace 80.2 ip ng (8) seh 333 2.54 
WocdSontrsssessses oss 959.9 548 ei 116.5 330 225 
Special facilities: 
Sharpe Health Schools 
School Classes... = = == )1.3 1 02 
Visiting Instr... =~ -- == 86.5 5h 262 
Girls Schoold/,., pa on = 1725 64 3.66 
Boys! Schoole4..... -~ -- -- | 20.5 113 Seon 
Twilight Classes: 
Pranciseens osc ce's « on =o -- 18.9 = -- 


Sousa assests ae as 2507 
Total, Junior high... 22,9950 23,790. 1.03 2 563667 
a/ Includes the following types of classes and facilities for handicapped pupils: 
~ Braille, hearing conservation, orthopedically handicapped and pupils with miscel- 
laneous health problems, severally mentally retarded, sight conservation, social 
adjustment, special academic and visiting instruction. 
b/ Column 3 + column 2. 
c/ Column 6 + column 5. | 
d/ Located in Webster Administration Building. School Centered Rehabilitation 
~ Program. 
ef Located in Randall Junior High School. 
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Table h.-=- Pupil Tardiness in the Senior and Vocational 
High Schools -- Second Advisory «= 1965-66 


~~ Average Total Tardiness . 
daily tardiness cases per pupil 
School level attendance _ cases col. 3 + col.2 
; 2 3) 
Senior high schools’ | 
ETIACOMLIG seat cc's a atest saleke siete aa Hastie eh, 1,569 1,20 
Ballousecaccecrerecaraceracecesecaces 1,256.5 2,038 1.62 
CArdOZ0 eco vaccdecsccceacccccacconcces phe fal iy! epi kial 1.52 
Goclidecres cart cc ec ter eae eee eee 1,454.8 2,475 1.70 
DuNnDansececcceteretucescsenceeevesencs 1,254.5 735 259 
Basten ot os eect c eee eee rere BT 169.0 1,778 »82 
MCKINL GY os «daqesavacceusecncegeeneces 1,942.5 ae 257 
Roosevelt. covvsgocacerecesrcecneescse Lede se. 1,507 1.14 
SPANgarnecacsecoccsevscvsoccevgecsss cs 1,048.u 1,936 Teoh 
WESTErN soc ccssncerccenesecesspesesces 1,169.2 1,229 2.05 
WAlSONs seeceececererecervecccegeecece 1,268.9 1,176 93 
' Special facilities: 
Sharpe Health School: 

School ClasseScerccacecereperecveere 18.6 ed nate 

Visiting InStY sesovveergeereeeqgysscs 6.0 37 -58 

Girls! Scholle ssarereeeserreereres SYSR Ti 67 2.05 

Boys's DONOO CL owe tebeekeed ee Cas ses 5.4 30 5.56 
Twilight Classes: 

FVAnciS .ccccocarscerececgersecnceres aes — Laem 
Total, senior Nigh. psrerccseorsecersece 1 ,i31. 17,830 Lead 
Vocational high schools 

Bole cee late cre ccsetpereas pe eterens 379. 215 057 
Burdick. oeens oad 50 feseseeesceconescns 462.6 bhi 095 
Chamberlaing ¢«see: “PP OCSLSCOserOeegrors 45547 952 2,09 
PHELPS scesyeereeccnepesocscccesevenes 59.6 709 1.19 
Washington.. rrerrrrrerre eee ee eee ys ee 469.5 938 el? 
Total, vocational higneeenceccecposcsce 2,301,0 3,255 1.38 


a/ The figure for senior high schools includes special education (Orthopedically 
handicapped and pupils with miscellaneous health problems, postgraduates, social 
adjustment and visiting instruction) as well as the regular grades 10-12. 

b/ ceca in Webster Administration Building. School Centered Rehabilitation 

ogram. 

e/ Located in Randall Junior High School, 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUTS RE-ENTERING ARMSTRONG ADULT 
EDUCATION CENTER AND THE STAY PROGRAM FOR THE PURPOSE 
OF RECEIVING A DIPLOMA 


Noe of 
Drop-outs 
Re-entering 


Armstrong Adult Education Center (Since 1963)2/ 
Drop-outs re-entering (ADhOx Oss es eke se 610 


Stay Program (Since 1965)¢/-(Spingarn H.Se) 
Drop-outs re-entering COeHE HSA REECE OH EHROOE 760 
Total Drop~<outs Re-entering serccecsesveseneees 1,370 
a/Organized in 1963. 
b/Several of these pupils dropped out of school prior to 1960=616 


c/Organized March 1, 1965. 


Prepared by 
Department of General Research, Budget, a and Legislation 
Office of the Statistical Analyst 
October 5, 1966 
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Table 6. Serving All Levels--Number of Teachers Serving All Levels 
October 21, 1965 


a At act sah ee a, ere i nr aT 


Number of 
Classification teachers 


Sa ew a Naas ee Cea 


~ 


General Research, Budget, and Legislation 


Research assistants cecceveccccccsesssevacssesessseree 2 
Personnel Office iglelolerelerelere 616s 6)0'@.0 16.060 #)0) # 16.0) 6101678) 010 C1078 0 6 Rie uh 


Pupil Personnel Services 
School psychologists Mieka eee 1616181 6 6/1010) 618610100 0 Oke CTS 0 016 0.6 > 2 0) 9 30 


School social WorkerS socvccescvevsnecesscsveresceseors S 
Heading CLINLG .eseccceccecsocescceressscvcssdusevemsesas DLS) 
BREE CHA CLINUCH sin cactswere segs ens ee sev asteesistas 49 °c c-rcsis 76 
Urban Service CorpS eerecosncccevnnvesssveresesscesserers a 
Visual and Auditory Aids, and Library SeErviCeS cesecesces Z 
Work Training Program (Includes 1 COUNSELOL) secceveevece fa 

To balance to nearest whole number ..--eeecseoeceees A 


Total, serving all levels ....+secssscserecsrececors 159 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS THAT ARE FIFTY YEARS OLD OR OLDER 
AND NUMBER OF CLASSROOMS, BY LEVEL 
MAY 1966 


Number of Number of Total number 
buildings buildings of buildings 
built before Number of built between Number of | built before Number of 


School level 1900 classrooms 1900 and 1916 classrooms 1916 classrooms 


(1) 


Blementary seveccsscccevces 
UNL OF? HAP icin ceccaecoe ees 
Senior High cercoecescvvvese 
Mer ONO Wi Looe. owes sees 
Adult Education Center .... 


TOTAL eeoenveaon0e00ee¢ 


PERCENT eeeeoevee6e0 


TOTAL NUMRER OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND CLASSROOMS, BY LEVEL* 


MAY 1966 
Number of Number of 
School level buildings classrooms 
spon ears a 2 3 
BLGMENCALY) «asso bevels es 6 eke see ee 138 2,666 
AVEO IMBC teeta. s CL, clgoct-s cde. breleiecale eS Leal 
Dells Ormett ilne siiga ccs eve ests « o-biciele c.e sae 718 
Wis oma Votal lL elites alas s,s ales 0 sieve 5 75 (Shops) 
Hout pelducatLom Centers... es se a6 3E 16 
PDMNIETS ear atbeer tcc evstoteya es 180 676 


a em we re a ce ee a es ere re 


ee a a ee a 8 re oer 


a mae “Le 


“Does not iuclude Teachers College (2 buildings) and Sharpe Health School (1 building). 
Prepared by: Department of General Research, Budeet. and Tegislation, Office of the Statistical Amalvst, Mav 25. 1966 
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‘a é: / PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Franklin Administration Building 
Thirteenth and K Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20005 


As a result of the survey of August, 1963, it was 
found that at the junior high school level 266 dropouts 
had been assigned to the basic track, 245 dropouts to the 
regular track and 3 dropouts to the honors track. At the 
senior high school Level 141 dropouts had been assigned 
to the basic track, 258 dropouts to the general track, 37 
dropouts to the regular college preparatory track and 5 
dropouts to the honorg track. 

As a result of the survey of August, 1964, it was 
found that at the junior high school level 252 dropouts had 
been assigned to the basic track, 298 dropouts to the regular 
track, and none to the honors track. At the senior high 
school level 118 dropouts had been assigned to the basic 
track, 317 dropouts to the general track, 175 dropouts to 
the regular college preparatory track and 1 dropout to the 
honors track. 

No information regarding the track assignment of drop- 


outs was obtained in the survey of July and August, 1965. 


Prepared in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Schools 
October 5, 1966 
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PUSLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Franklin Administration Building 
Thirteenth and K Streets, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 20005 


In the dropout survey conducted in August, 1963, 
43 teachers and counselors of the D. C, school system 
were involved. 

In the dropout survey conducted in July and August, 
1964, 16 counselors, 2 team leaders, and 1 project 
director were involved, 

In the dropout survey conducted in July and August, 
1965, 23 counselors, 2 team leaders, and 2 project 


directors were involved. 


Prepared in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Schools 
October 5, 1966 
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Public Schools of the District of Colunbia 
ISUMBER OF PEOPLE Il] THE DEPARTIGMIT OF PUPIL PERSOINIEL, 
PRESENTLY GUGAGED Li] TH PROGRAI TO IDCITIFY AND 
ADITUISTER TO THOS CHILDREI WHO ARE DROP-OUT PROT 
@ = supervising Directors 

2 = Assistant Dircctors 


2 = Part ~ time Psychiatrists (worlsing 
on progran but not on Budget) 


= Psychiatric Social Workers 
&.- Clinical Psychologists 

6 - Attendance Officors 

6 = School Psychologists 
51 -= Pupil Personnel Aides 
45 = Pupil Porsonnel Worlors 

2 - Administrative Aides GS-6 
2 - dcrwinistrative Clerks GS-5 
11 ~ GS- Clerk Typists 

Re GS—2 Glerks 


Hote: Data secured from Department of Pupil Personnel 
Services (August 22, 1966). 


Prepared bry 


Department of General Research, Budget, and Legislation 
Office of the Statistical Analyst 
September 2, 1966 


Social Adjustment 
~Elementary 


Junior High _ 


| Boys! Junior- 
_ Senior High 


Individual or 
group instruction 
of students con- 
fined to: 


home 

hospital 

residential 
treatment 
center 

school center 


Severe Mental Re-. 
tardation 
Trainable 


- Puease RETURN: 


CLASSES IN SPECTAL 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA © 
DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
School Administration Annex No. 1 (Ross ) 


1730 R Street, N. We 
Washington, D. Ce 


eR ee Pei te 


CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION 


natal ene) ian ED te cs ceri nt 0 8 ol 


Referred by Principal, Teacher, 
and Department of Pupil Person- 
nel Services. Placement by 


_ Director of Special Education. 


Referred by Principal and/or 
Department of Pupil Personnel 
Services. Placement by Director 


of Special Education, Emergency _ 


placement by Principal. 


Referred by Department of Pupil 


Personnel Services, only. 
Placement by Principal of 
Boys! Jr.-Sr. High School. 


Certified by Department of 
Pupil Personnel Services and/or 
Doctor's statement. Placement 
by Director of Special Educa~ 
tion. 


(T.Q. 35-55, Toilet trained, am- 
‘pulatory. Psychological study, | 


_ evaluations and certification 


for placement by Pupil Personnel 
Services. Physical examination 
by D. ©. Health Department. 
Placement by Director of Special 
Education. 


EDUCATION = KINDERGARTEN - GRADE XIT 


Gertrude Tastlecn: 
4903 Cushing Dr. 
_ Kensington, Md. 


pea aa 
eect 


COMMENTS 


Emotionally disturbed, with- 
drawn, aggressive. Maximum 
enrollment in classes - 10. 
Therapy sought in community 
agencies for children with 
deep problems, Consultation 
with family physician when 
possible. 


Same as above. 


Secondary level. Ages 1-18. 
Emotional and behavior prob- 
lems. Able to respond to re 
habilitative program, 


Provides an educational pro- 
gram to elementary, junior 
and senior high school stue 
dents with severe emotional 
difficulties who are unable 
to adjust to a classroom 
situation, These children 
and their families receive 
psychiatric guidance and 
threapy. When ever possible 
two to five students are in- 
structed in limited situation: 
to develop group tolerance 
and relationships. Teacher 
becomes a part of the psychi- 
atric team working toward re- 
habilitation. Program is un 
der Visiting Instruction Cors 


Develop potential for self- 


care and group living. Ages | 
16, Referred to Vocational 
Rehabilitation at the age of 
16 years. Transportation is 
provided. 


TYPE OF CLASS 


Classes for chil- 

dren with Health 

problems 
Physically 
capped 

GC. Melvin Sharpe. - 

Health School 


Handi-~ 


“Homebound afd’ | 
Hospitalized 
(Health School) © 


CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION 


Recommended ‘by the School, Health © 
Services Division. of the District. 
Health Department for. placement. ~ 
Placement by Director of Special 
Education. ern 


a 


a has 
oe he 


ge LS ae pik bee maine gy Mink be nae 


Retomtiended-by School. Health; . 
Services and/or Family... 0.2: a8 
Physician's certificate. Plaqe-i.. 


ment same as above, 


Defective Hearing 
in regular classes 


> 


Hearing Conserva- 
tion Classes 


Defective vision 
ain regular =~ 
classes. 


Braille Classes 


“ment of Special Education, : 


partment of Special Education. ; 


Department. 


Certified by School Health Serv- 
ices Division of D. ©, Health: 
Department. Placement by De~ 


rr n ko 


-""ef hearing aid. 


Certified by School Health Serv- 


ices Division of the D.C. Health 


Certified by School Health 
Services Division of D. C. 


Health Department. 


Certified by School Health 


Services Division of D. © Health 
Department, Placemert sby ‘Depart-’ 


See 


: COMMENTS 


“This is’ an educational progran 
for physically handicapped 
‘children who need special 
equipment, physical and/or oc 


cupational therapy, physical 


_, protection or psychological 


Adjustment to their handicaps 


.-.«Epansportation is. furnished. 
‘«* Glasses are offered from Kin- 
.-@ergarten through Senior High 


‘provides an educational pro- 
sgram on a regularly scheduled 

basis: to students who expect 
to be out of school two or 
more months because of illnes 
Where hospital classes exist 
with full-time teaching serv- 
ices, students who are able 

_ to study for three or more 
weeks are included in progran 


Helps children with limited 
hearing; speech not greatly 
affected. Preferential seat- 
ing: needed. lip reading ski- 
“riedessary. Counseling in use 


Usable hearing with or withou’ 
‘hearing aid, Moderately intel 
ligible speech. Amplificaticr 
‘system needed for instruc- 
tional program, Transporta- 
tion furnished elementary 
children, Self-contained 
classes and resource. classes 
on elementary level. Resource 
classes on junior. high level. 
Help is given to senior high 
students by itinerant re- 
source teachers. | 


Preferential seating needed. 


Vision 20/200 or less with 
correction. Special equipment 
‘needed, Transportation is 


_.. furnished elementary children 
;«.Self-contained and resource 
..+¢lasses on elementary level. 
_. ».Resource classes on junior 


‘ »ved 
o*, 1° 


TYPE OF CLASS 


Braille - Cont'd. 


nd Shedd 


CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION 


COMMENTS 


rere 


high level, Help is given tr 


‘gentor high school students 


by.- itinerant resource 


“whe she LS... 


Sight Conservation Certified by School Health Serv=_ 


Classes 


ices Division of D. C. Health 
Department. 
for Braille. 


Placement same as 


“Vision 20/70 with. or withou 


large type print ©: 
Classes, resource 


glasses,» 
needede 


. teachers and transportation 


same as for Braille program 


a SCHOOLS (For children with physical problems which cainot petmetewith 


Children's Hearing 

and Speech Center. 

22200 = llth St., N.W. 

Mrs. EK. Monsees, 
Director 


Kendall School of 
Gallaudet College 
7th St. & Florida 
Avenue, N. Ee 
Miss Frances I. . 


Phillips, Principal 


Maryland School for 
the Blind 

3501 Taylor Avenue 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Pilot School for 

Blind Children, Inc. 

3100 Military Road, 

N.W.(Temple Sinai) 

Mrs. E. Ring, 
Director 


existing TEASE, in the Public SeeOE De 


Certification by sahoe® Health | 
‘Services. 


Placement by Director 
of Special Educatione 


Certification by School Health 
Services. 


eo 


bests ricttian by School Health 
Services. Placement by pisses 
of Special ARSE Dt i 


Certification. by School Health » 
Services. Placement by. Seber: 
of SEINE. Education. ate 


Placement by Director: 
of: epecial Education. — 


Ce) 


A school for children with 
Aphasia. Tuition af $120.00 


‘per year paid by D. Cs; Board 
. of Education. 


.-A& school for deaf children. 


Tuition of $160.00 per yea: 


- Kindergarten through Grade 1 
- 1025.00 per year,Grade 12, 


paid by D. ©, Board of 
Education. 


A school for blind children. 


Tuition of $200.00 per yea: 


paid by D. C. Board of 


.. Education. 


- {\ school for blind children 
\ with multiple problems. 
‘Tuition of $1000.00 per yeal 
“paid by D. C. Board of 
“:-Education. 


Ss 
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TYPE OF CLASS 


Classes in Basic — 
Educaticn: 


New called 


ty Special Weademic. 


“Mentally Retarded 
Pupils and Slow- 
Learners , 
Elementary, 
Junior, and 
Senior High 

. Schools. 


xClasses for 
pupils with I.Q. 
75 or below 
should be 18.1 
ratio. 


I.Q. 


ete 


BASIC Cl4.S65S 


CRITERIA FOR ADMISSION 


55-85 Pupils in Basic Education 
a= fall intoytwo groupss ghese 


with I.Q's of 75 or below 
and those with I.Q's of 75 
to 90 with a marked degree 
of retardation. 


Placement of the first 
group is made on recom- 
mendation of the Depart- 
ment of Pupil Personnel 
Services after clinical 
examination where there 
is clear indication that 
such placement is justi- 
fied. Classes in this 
group should have a 
pupil-teacher ratio of 
aOntomL, ae 
Placement of the second 
group will be made by the 


principal on the basis of 


the degree of retardation. 


Pupils in this group must _ 


have achievement in read- 
ing and arithmetic 3 
years below grade level. 
The principal may request 
clinical examination of 
any pupil in this group 


when he feels that such 


an examination is needed. 


ect AARC EE ESE ROE CO COTS LE SA 


COMMENTS 


LAE TREN ST, eR TERRE rma 


A 


The aim of the Basic Program 
should: be the upgrading of 
of childeen, Those who are 
academically retarded wilt, 
be placed in basic programs 
and moved out when their de- 
velopment has reached ac-— 
ceptable standards, Flexi- 


bility between the basic and 


regular program should be 
stressed. Factors, other 
than I.Q., such as achieve- 
ment level, motivation, and 


interest need to be con-~ 


sidered in the placement of 
pupils. Organization of 
classes in the Basic Program 
should be determined by the 
patricular building situa- 
tion and may begin as early 
as the first grade. Basic 
curricula and guides to be 
used for these groupSe 


EXCLUSIONS 


Exclusions of pupils from District of Columbia Public Schools, who are 
within the compulsory school attendance age, but who are not able to 
profit from school instruction, are as follows: 


1, All applications in such cases are referred to the Department of 
Pupil Personnel Services. 


2, A written report on the investigation is submitted to the Board of 
Education, through the Superintendent, covering the following points: 


a. Results of official mental examination of pupil 
b. Record of school attendance and progress 

¢. Social history of pupil 

d. Present status 

e. Recommendation of investigators 


3. The Superintendent of Schools is authorized to excuse the pupil from 
school attendance by executive order, if in his judgment the facts in 
the case warrant such action, subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education at its next meeting. 


h. The principal, Department of School Attendance and Director of Special 
Education are notified of such exclusions, 


5S, All records of such exclusions are filed in the Department of Pupil 
Personnel Services and the Department of School attendance. 


6, All such exclusions are temporary and may be reviewed after one year 
upon application of parent or guardian and/or upon the recommendation 
of the school psychologist. 


7, Parents or guardians are notified of the action taken by a letter 
from the Secretary of the Board of Education. 
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4 _ 19, Placement in the basic track at all levels is made upon 
a STEP EE LS EL EO ee eg PE as Cee 


the recommendation of a psychologist after professional evaluation 


. , | of the pupil indicates some mental retardation and after the consent 
4 of the pupil's parent or guardian has been obtained. The professional 
4 _ evaluation would consider the results of group tests and individual 
tests (Listed in Documents ma hene 19 in response to Schedule A 


and supplied to plaintiffs), classroom performance, the comments 


of the pupil’s:teachers, counselor and principal, environmentil 
matters, -and personal interviews by the psychologist of the pupil. 


The standards i Fs little : 


Piyonentary school : 

i Recommendation by the principal based upon the pupil's 
school record in social and physical maturity . HKHXEMENEHE | 
Achievement at. least one year beyond national norms in reading 


and arithmetic: 


Junior High School | | 
Recommendation by the principal based on a consistent 
record of superior work, emotional and Poy eee maturity. 
4 - Achievement approximately two years above grade level in read- 
ing and arithmetic, willingness of the pupil to undertake au 
honors program of studies and approval of the parent or guardian 


for such placement. 


a a ~ - an ewer an tete 
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teenier wign school 
Placement in this curriculum sequence is upon the approval 

Oof-the principal. | Such placement is available to students who 

have demonstrated ability to do advanced academic work, are 

reading above grade level, are physically and emotionally able 

to do this work, have shown a valid interest in such placement, 


and. have aie Approves of parents or guardians for such placement. 


Placement in the regular college preparatory track will 
depend upon approval by the principal, the student's evidence of 
classroom preparation, and evidence of the student's ability to do. 
the required work in English, mathmatics, science and foreign 
language. . 

The large body of students at all levels fall into the broad 
curriculum sequence of the general track. There are wide variations 
in achievement, aptitude and interest. These pupils are working 
at grade level with no HsHak unusual. problems in motivation or 


adjustments. 
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THE TRACK SYSTEM IN A CAPSULE (>: So0 


In order that we might be able to make a rational decision as to 
whether or not this city ‘should continue the track system experiment, we 
should clearly establish the favorable and opposing positions on this 
issue. 


It is the intent of this paper to analyze our school administration's 
position and supporting evidences in favor of the track system and then to 
determine the validity of this position by examining the results of our 
five years of "track" experimentation. 


= A complete analysis would also examine the experiences of other cities 
and educators. Unfortunately, time does not permit this speaker to AAO 
this analysis. Let us hope someone else does. 


Analysis of the Administration's Position 


The Administration, in a paper written by the superintendent entitled 
"Review of the Track System" has summarized its position as well as one 
might expect The Administration's basic supporting hypothesis states that, 
"The track Sate Bas stimulated the establishment and maintenance of sb 42 
academic standards. 

proofs 
The Administration supports this hypothesis with the brattotine Me eta Ts 


1. The scoring in the academic tracks. 
2. The increase in the number of honors and college preparatory 
students. 
3. The large number of transfers from the basic to higher tracks. 
proofs 
Let us first examine these ting 


~ 4. The claim of high scoring in the academic tracks does not, prove the 
value of the track system. The ITED Test scores of the 12th grade, students 
in 1958 were as high or higher than ten (10) of the sixteen (16) test scores 
for the classes which followed. The 1958 12th graders, at the time they took 
the tests, had eleven years of untracked education and only one month within | 
the track system. This means that the track system could have had almost no/ 
influence upon these students, yet their 1958 performances were equal to or 
better than 60% of the perfomnances which followed them through the last 
school year. The Administration's first claim is therefore invalid (See 
Figure i). 


2. The next claim the Administration offers in favor of the track 
system deals with the increasing number of honor students. This is 
also false. On page 28 of the superintendent's "Review---", the table 
entitled "Honors Track Enrollments" shows that the 1963-64 high school 
honor's track enrollment is a smaller percentage than for any previous 


academic year. Not only did the percentage decline, but the actual number 
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of high school students was less than for either of the two previous years 
even though the total high school enrollment is climbing. Not only is there 
not an increase in honors enrollment but there has been a 1/3 decline in the 
percentage. 


3. The third claim which the superintendent offers in support of 
maintaining the track system concerns itself with the '"'---large number of 
transfers from the basic to the higher tracks---". This claim and the 
method in which it is presented is extremely misleading. There appears to 
be an obvious attempt on the part of the Administration to avoid the fact 
that it is nearly impossible to move out of the basic track. 


The Superintendent's "Review---" devotes five (5) pages (see page 28-29 
and following figures) to a case study at Stuart Junior High which had an 
upward mobility of 29.5% (The report states 67%, but calls vocational place- 
ment an upward movement). However, when one examines the Junior High School 
population as a whole one finds that for the entire 1962-63 school year, only 
387 out of a total Junior High population of 28,115 students moved upward and 
this includes not only the basic track but the regular track as well. This 
means that for all the Junior High Schools in the city, only 1.38% of the 
students moved upward from one track to another. It is-Srentfiéant to note 
that the Siperitrendent’s” “exatipte’ “deviates Erom the population norm bya 
factor or. “5y 8, Any statistician will tell you that a sample with “ATE a: 
wide deviation could -teIT” you nothing about” the population and that any 
inferénées drawn fron” such’ a ‘sample would be grossly in error. 

sa antnnetisineratiete saeco SUT IC=NSRSAG GASH 

the crux of the superintendent's osition lies in his basic hypothesis 
that, "The track system has stimulated the establishment and maintenance of 
high academic standards". I will now prove that this hypothesis is also 
false and that there is, therefore, no rational basis for continuing the 


track system. 


The combined enrollment for the honors and the general tracks is about 
55% of a majority of the high school enrollment (see Figure). 
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Figure 1: Performance of 12th Grade Students on ITED Tests (1959-63) 


Percent Number Tests Showing Tests Showing Tests Showing Declined 


of n.S. of Improvement A Decline No Change or showed 
Track Students Tests Over 1958 Since 1958 Since 1958 No Change 
General 48 16 a 9 3 128 
Honors 6.6 16 ou g) 5 10 
General 
& Honors 54.6 BZ 10 14 8 hee 


Combined 
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This 55% majority of the high school students were administered 32 ITED 

area tests between 1959 and las: school year. When the results of these 
tests are compared to the scores the 12th graders made in 1958, an interest- 
ing pattern evolves. It is found that for 22 of the 32 tests, there was 
either a decline or no improvement indicated. This means that on 69% of the 


tests administered during the 1959-64 school years, the students who had the 
"advantage" of the track system performed worse than or with no improvement 
over the 1958 12th graders who were basically unaffected by the track 
system. Qaly., in 31% of the test was improvement shown. 


It can Pores be said that the track system has not "stimulated. the 
establishment---of high academic standards" and indeed, for the majority of 
high school students, higher standards existed before the track system than 
after its initiation. 


Summary 


In summarizing, the following conclusions can be drawn: 


1. For the majority of students, performances since the "Track System! 


are worse than they were befcre its mie iation (69% of the tests showed a. 
decline or no improvement). sear ar Cera 
kth — cantante emmsnscepne snes 

2. it is nearly impossible to move upward from one track to another 
within the track system. This statement is true of all tracks, not only 
the basic track. 


3. There has been an overall decline in the percentage of honors track 
students at the high ‘school Level.o, temo 
<ccsessenon neat esi TiRA | 

4, The honors track performances have shown no basic improvement, but 
there has been decrease in both ne number and the percent of students within 
the honors | “programm.” iis saps 

In the light of these facts, the track system has not produced the 
desired results, and if performance is to be the criteria, there is no 
rational basis for continuing this experiment. 
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TOTAL MOBILITY 


Let us look backward for jvel @ moment at the total picture of mobility 
within the track system as it o--rates within our high schools and our | 
junior high schools. There are two apparent trends in operation which seem 
to cancel each other. 


When we examine the high schools separately, we find that the per cent 
of pupils within the basic track has declined steadily since 1958. The 
per cent of basic students has been more than cut in half. It should aiso 
be noted that the test scores for the general track declined on 9 (or 56%) 
of the 16 tests and that no improvement was indicated on 3 of the tests. 
This means that for general track, which was the apparent recipient of the 
former basic track students, 75% of all tests show declines or no improve- 
ment. ne wonders if this apparently worse performance was not due to 


' Jers ‘ : Eyew eS 4 
| shifting students who had not been previously,to the same materials. 


While high school basic enrollment was declining we also find according 
to the Administration "Review of the Track System", that honors enrollment 
was also declining. There wassa 1/3 decline between the 1962-63 and 1963-64 
school years (see. p,..28 of Review"). 

Locking at the Junior High Schools we find the reverse trend taking 
place. Between 1958 and last year, the basic track enrollment increased by 
more than 30%. I would like to see the test scores for the Junior High 
populations. That should be an interesting story. 


With the Junior High School basic enrollment climbing, and the Senior 
High basic enrollment declining the question is raised as to whether the 
differénce is not in part reflected in the "drop out" rate for igh 
Schools” I wonder if the increased placement of students in the basic track 
in Junior High School is not causing an increase in the drop out rate at 


the High School level. 
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4.01 ELEMENTARY PROGRAM (K-6) CURRICULUM 


Tit: 


A. Grouping 


1. 


Administrative grouping is the term used to describe the manner in 


which children of a designated grade are selected for classes. 


Selection of pupils 


Qe 


The total range of ability and achievement is somewnat narrowed. 

A sub-group of slow learners would not be assigned to the same 

class as a sub-group of gifted. 

Children with like learning needs are placed together. An attempt 

ve made to have "teachable" sub-groups of slow learners, gifted, or 
children with special learning problems. A "teachable" sub-group 
may be considered as six or more children with similar characteristics. 
It is difficult for the teacher to plan adequately for a sub-group 
of less than five or six children. 

As a general rule, children with emotional or behavioral difficulties 
are separated. The ability and achievement level of these children, 
however, should be considered in assigning them to a class. 

Variation in administrative procedure at different grade levels may 
be necessary. Any variation and exception to the above policy must 
be presented in writing to the Director of Elementary Programs for 


approval. 
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A LIST OF THE MOST FREQUENTLY USED INDIVIDUAL TESTS 


BY PSYCHOLOGISTS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 

SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Stanford Binet (Form L M) 

Wechsler Bellevue 
1. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
2. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Adults 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Columbia Mental Maturity Test 

Bender Gestalt Visual Motor Test 

Rorschach Ink Blot Hates 

Drawing a Person Test 

House Tree Person Test 

Children Apperception Test 

Thematic Apperception Test 

Symond Picture Story Test 

Blackey Pictures Test 


Sentenance Completion Test 
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QUEST IONNATRE 


A, Teacher Certification Requirements: 
Please list the basic certification requirements for your regular and/or 
other teachers, e. g. permanent, temporary, substitute, emergency, etc. 


teachers by the Elementary and Secondary level, (Please define other than 
regular teachers, ) 


Elementary School Level 
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B. Number of Teachers: 


1, Total number of teachers in your school system as of _ 
(School year 1965-66) Date 


2. In the total listed in B-l, how many are Negro teachers 


C, Number of Administrators: 


1. Total number of administrative and supervisory officers in your school 
system (deputy and/or assistant superintendents, directors, assistant 
directors, principals, assistant principals, and any other officer in 
administrative or supervisory capacity) as of (School year 
1965-66) Date 

Number 


2. In the total listed in C-1, how many are Negro Administrators 
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D. Resignation of Teachers: 


1, Please indicate the number and percent of teachers resigning from 
your school system for the last four years 


- -Number and Percent of Teachers Resigning fee 
T56D=63 963-611 “T9605. OOO 


No. Percent No. Percent Noe Percent Noe Percent 
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E, Number of Teachers by School years: 


1. Please give the total number of teachers for the following school years: 


1961-62 1962-63 1963-6) 1964-65 1965-66 
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iors Assignment or Reassignment of Teachers between Schools in your School System: 
Please check reasons which constitute a basis for assignment or re-assign- 
ment of teachers in your school system. We would appreciate comments on 
your assignment practices. 


1. Need for teacherts talent in a particular school Cerment 


LE 


2, Creating racial balance 
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3. Honoring teacher's request for transfer Comment 
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G. Teachers Assignment or Reassignment by Request: 


1, Would you require a teacher (white or nogre) with many years of ex- 


perience to teach in a "poverty - area" school against his or her wishes. 


Yes No 


Comment 


a. Would you require a white teacher to transfer to a predominantly 
Negro school for the purpose of creating racial balance of teachers, 
Yes__ No_ . 
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b, Would you require a Negro teacher to transfer to a predominantly 
white school for the purpose of creating racial balance of teachers. 
Yes No 


Comment 
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H, Evaluation of Educational Progress of Pupils: 


1. 


Please list the various methods used by your school system for measuring 
a child's educational achievement while he is in school. For example, 
do you measure a child's achievement through some tested procedure at 

a certain grade level and compare the score with a national norm or do 
you measure each child's ability at the beginning of his career in your 
school system and at a Later date in that career to determine the 
child!s relative achievement. In other words, how does your school 
system determine the child's educational progress during his stay in 
school. 


Elementary School Level 
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H, Evaluation of Educational Progress of Pupils: (continued) 


Secondary School Level 
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I, Degrees Heid by Teachers: 


Please furnish the following data for your school system concerning your 
teachers (regular and others): 
All Teachers 
Degrees Held No. pee crcen ua 

No DeEPTCCnerccovrencescecesencceveves 
Bachelor's Degre€gncecvccscrercececese 
Master's Degree. ccoccerecevecscvrcccece 
Master's Degree plus 30.c.cccoccnecee 
Doctor's DELTECCevreccesnccccecsvcecees 


TOUS ne ease cleleew ca ers sa a e'e 
K. Number of Pupils by Race: 


Please furnish the number of pupils by level and race for your school 
system, 
Number of Pupils 


Level Ail Others 
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Blementaryepcoccecreccacceccesesesecose 


Junior High Schooleeceeevcccpeccccoce 
Senior High Schoolecscccecccvscccccees 
Vocational High Schoolesesreccccccncce 
OthHErSesecccacvcssovesesccaserecesaes 


Total ,ewtesenasesasdcsncseetn se 
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A Public Schools of the District of Columbia ee 


Department of General Research, Budget, and legislation 
Ross Administration Annex No. 1 
1730 R Street, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20009 


Office of the 
Statistical Analyst 
September 7, 1966 


Memorandum to Mr. Matthew J. Mullaney: 


In response to your August 23, 1966 request to the Superintendent 
of Schools, we are answering certain questions as follows: 


1. The percentage of colored and white children in the basic 
track in the junior high level for the school year 1965-66 
and whether this exceeds the ratio of colored to white 
students kn all the tracks of the junior high level. 


Answer $ 
NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PUPILS IN SPECIAL ACADEMIC 


CURRICULUM (TRACK), BY RACE, ON OCTOBER 21, 1965 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Number in Junior Hiph Percent 

Special-Academic Membership of 

Curriculum (Track) 10/21/65 Membership 
White 100 3,076 303. 
Colored 2,667 26,10), 10.2 


NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PUPILS IN ALL CURRICULUMS 
(TRACKS), INCLUDING SPECIAL ACADEMIC 
CURRICULUM (TRACK), BY RACE, ON OCTOBER 21, 1965 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Percent of Total Percent of 
Number in Total Public School Total 
All Curriculums Jr. Hign School Memberehip Public School 
(Tracks ) Membership Oct. 21, 1965 Membership 
White 3,022 10.6 15,364 10.6 
Colored CE saa 89 oh 130,096 89a) 
Total 20,533% 100.0 15,460 160.0 


Does not include Hearing Conservation, Sight Conservation, 
Braille, Orthopedically Handicapped, Visiting Instruction, 
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E L. BRISTOR 
Statistical Analyst 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS i —- a (| 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING | -) =) a: : ‘ . : 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. ye y 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. ra: te 


March 16, 1966 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: We 


The annual statistical report on the high school graduate 
follow-up study is being submitted to the Board of Education as a 
summary of the activities of the graduates of the class of June, 
£905. 


The analysis of the statistics in the report shows that 53.6 
percent of those graduates located are continuing their education 
on a full-time or part-time basis, There were 2,051 graduates. 
attending 432 colleges, institutions and schools of higher learning 
on a full-time basis and-139 enrolled on a part-time basis in 43 
schools. Included is a list of institutions attended by the gradu- 
ates. The report also gives the statistical data about the number 
of graduates employed, entered in military services, married, and 
other information. 


The report also reveals by curriculum programs the following 
information: 


92.9% of the graduates located in the honors program 
are continuing their education full-time or part-time. 


76.8% of the graduates located in the regular program 
(college preparatory) are continuing their education 
full-time or part-time. 


31.6% of the graduates located in the general program 
are continuing their education full-time or part-time. 


13.5% of the graduates located in the special academic 
program are continuing their education full-time or 
part-time, eight of whom are in four-year colleges. 

~~ Dee atti ee «a0 tee a Gesenerennnnnrtetias = 


A comparison with the 1964 high school graduate follow-up study 
reveals that: 


six hundred and ninety-eight (698) more graduates have 
been located. 
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j y, To the Board of Education 
oS 2 of the District of Columbia -2 March 16, 1966 


- an increase of 56 in the number of institutions 
® attended on a full-time basis. 


a small increase of students, approximately 1%, are 
continuing their education on a full-time basis. 


fewer students (3.1%) are continuing education on a 
part-time basis. 


. two hundred and twenty-one (221) more students are 
employed. 


1.4% more graduates entered the military services. 
The Superintendent is submitting this report for the informa- 
tion of the Board of Education. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Number of Graduates - 4131 Number Located - 4085 


Number Not Located - 46 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 
DIVISION OF GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Department of Guidance and Placement 
Washington, D. C. 


) SUMMARY OF GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 
March 1966 
Senior High School Class of 1965 ; 
Boys to Girls VE Total He 
Number of Graduates 1745 - 2386 - Gioi - 
Number Located yale! Shek. 2368 99.2 4085 Shes 
Number Not Located 28 6 18 45) 46 eae 
Number Located ay 2368 4085 
EDUCATION 
Continuing Education Full-Time 876 ILO 1156 48.8 2032 LEO 
Continuing Education Part-Time 60 Se) 98 oak 158 35) 
ee lotal jwihducation 936 548) 254 Dee 2190 58.0 
ig ee 
EMPLOYED si 
In Government Full-Time 120 Jae) AAMAS) ELS 399 928 
In Private Industry Full-Time 294 geod 436 18.4 730 is 
In Government Part-Time 2D ee) 30 (tags) 55 ee 
In Private Industry Part-Time 58 Suge: 103 4.3 161 40 
Total, Employed 497 aes) 848 35.8 1345 Seo) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Military Service Parad) Lo 9 4 236 5.8 
Neither Employed Nor in School 41 Za Lod L020 278 6.8 
Personal Illness 4 2 2 =f! 6 si 
a Other 2 7 18 7 30 af 
Total, Miscellaneous 284 Loe 266 U2 ep Oe mali 
Grand Total - Education, Employed, 
and Miscellaneous Li/ls/ ee hOON GO 2368 100.0 a0 GeO Ol 
LOCATION OF SCHOOLS 
Washington or Metropolitan Area 452 48.3 785 62.6 e237 DO we 
Outside of Washington 484 eed, 469 B/ee VE 9 (2S 
totale Location, of Schools 936 100.0 1254 100.0 2190 100.0 
TYPES OF SCHOOLS 
Four-Year Colleges Weil Wibod 896 ELS 1623 EA 
Junior Colleges De Dele) 46 SR, 98 Mas 
Nurses Training - RN and PN - - 35) 228 B'S) 1.6 
Spectr bo we Act Mite LClg DUS sc UCn) mG Oees 225 Li $y 5) Mey 
Preparatory Schools 33 Sys) >) 4 38 ha Wi 
D. C. Day High Schools yi i uo in 26 LZ 
D.C) Evening High Schools 18 ieee) D2) Die 45 Zook 
Hush Scuooks Outside DiC. 1 1 Ve 1 Zz | 
Other Se me eee : - - 
Total, Types of Schools 9367) 100.0 1254 100.0 2190.) 10070 
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SUMMARY OF GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY - Continued 


2 Senior High School Class of 1965 
Boys % Girls % Total % 
LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
Washington, D. C. Bre 74.8 630 74 3 1002 7&5 
Outside Washington, D. C. Leoy Mire ce 218 aes 343 oro 


Total Location of Employment LO? 100.0 BLS 100.0 1345 100.0 
orn nes cece SR aE AT A TSE TS 
TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Office 1500 52,0 538 63.4 697 519 
Sales 95 “Loe 135 16.0... 250 Sigg 
Domestic = = 30 Ds 30 eer 
Personal Service 33 6.6 68 Bou e101 eo 
Building Services Gi ae oo 27 3.2 88 6.5 
Protective Services 10 2.0 1 ol id nie. 
Skilled Labor 43 oy 0 at Ab 3.3 
Semi-Skilled Labor 50>. 10s i2 1.4 62 4.6 
Unskilled Labor 26 AE: 5 6 Hh 265 
Other 20 ie) rel Bia. ae 3.8 

Total Types of Employment 197 100.0 548 100.0 1345 100.0 


$e eee EEE 


Note 1: Sixty boys and ninety-eignt girls reported they were employed and 
attending school either part-time or full-time. 


Twenty-two boys and one hundred and gixty-two girls reported that 
they were married. 


Respectfully submitted 
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a A x Coe tet pene 
Theresa C. Alexander 
Supervising Director 
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Approved: 


Oe. ae : 
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Aileen H. Davis 
Assistant Superintendent 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Department of Guidance and Placement 
* Washington, D. C. 


SUMMARY OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS AND SCHOOLS 1965 GRADUATES ARE ATTENDING 


Senior High School Graduating Class... 4131 
Number TOCRUEC Succ cle setae uccuceveeeos 6 LO85 


Approved: 
5a ee i ieee i - oe 
AU wa oN Prayer 


Aileen H. Davis 
Assistant Superintendent 


Theresa Ge 


% 2 Me & 
Alexander 


Supervising Director 


Number Not. Located... cvcscccsssieccscts 46 
March, 1966 
Number Number Number Number 
Students Students Schools Schools 
Type of School Full-Time Part-Time Full-Time Part-Time 
Four Year Colleges 1612 vit 318 5 
Schools of Nursing oo - 14 - 
Junior Colleges 98 - 28 - 
Preparatory Schools 38 - 13 ~ 
Special Schools 241 82 58 28 
D. C. Day High Schools 26 - 10 - 
D. C. Evening High Schools - 45 ~ 9 
Out of Town High Schools 1 1 us af 
Total 2051 139 432 43 
Local Colleges Full-Time Part-Time 
* American University tee) 1 
4 Catholic University 2 - 
Georgetown University 8 2 
George Washington University 58 5 
Howard University 466 2 
D. C. Teachers College 150 - 
Respectully submitted, 
ue 74 aN hy i ae re i ‘ t tj ‘a 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Department of Guidance and Placement 
February, 1966 


_ Golleges and Schools Attended by 1965 Graduates 


NAME OF COLLEGE OR 
INSTITUTION 


Anacosti 
Roosevelt 


Four Year - Full Time 


Adelphi U. 
Alabama U. 
X Allen G. (S.C.) 


Allentown C. 


American U. . wv 


Anderson C. 
Antioch C. 
Aquinas C. 


Arizona St. U. 


Arizona U. 1 


Arkansas C. 


Arkansas U. E 


Asbury C. 

~ eee Ce 
Avrora C. 
Babson Inst. of Bus. Admin. 
Baltimore U. 
Barber Scotia C. 
Bard C. 
Barnard Ce, 
Bates C. 
Bellarmine C. 
Belmont Abbey Ce 
Beloit C. 

¥ Benedict C. 

Bennett Co 


Bennington C. 


Total: ae, 


Y 


Ballou 


Cardozo 


Coolidge 


Dunbar 


Eastern 


| McKinley 


1? 


Spingarn 


Western 


Wilson 


4 


Total 
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NAME OF COLLEGE OR 
INSTITUTION 


Four Year =~ Full Time 


Anacostia 
Roosevelt 


Cardozo 
Coolidge 
Eastern 
McKinley 
Spingarn 
_Western 
Wilson 
Total 


Dunbar | 


Bethel C. | lyon 
Bethune Cookman C. re rent ie 
Bishop Ste C. Ue ah ) ras 
iy 
1 
1 


~ 
~ 


Bloomfield C. 1 

Bluefield St. C. i 

Bluffton C. 

Boston Ue 1 He ee poe. S 
Bowden C. 1 1 
Bowie St. C. 2 Ja) ere 10 
Bradley! U. els Line? 
Brandeis U. Ht 


= 
= 
f-J 


Bridgeport U. L 

Brigham Young U. 2 
Bronx Comme Cy 

Bryan Mawr C. 1 Lek 
Bucknell U. UL L 


Buffalo U. 


fe 


California U. i 
Calvin CG. 
Carleton C. (Canada) 


CVaraeton CO. (Minn.) 


a 


Carhagie Inst. of Tech. yi th u 
Case Inst. of ‘Tech. aL 

Catholic U. of America a 1 
centenary CG. of La. ak 

Central Ste C. 2 ae S| 2 
Cheney St. C. 1 2 4 

Charlotte U. ; uy 

Chatham C. i 


Chicago U. 1 L ut 


MWe HE @OO KY WD YF NN FP RP ON De op RP Pe 


Cincinnati U. 2 
Total: cae YE ee YR ES Ee cr 


_ NAME OF COLLEGE OR 
@ isrrrvrion 


Four Year = Full Time 


Anacostia 
Coolidge 


Cardozo 

Dunbar 
astern 

Total 


McKinley 
Roosevelt 
Spingarn 
Western 


E 
Wilson 


Clarion Ste Ce 


1 
Ao 


Clemson Ce 
College of Eastern Utah _ 1 3 
Colorado Ce 
Colorado U. 1 
Columbia C. 1 
Columbia U. | it 1 
Conne Ceo Ab “ed 
Comne Ue 

\ Coppin St. C. 5 
Cornell C. 1 rad 
Cornell U. EY 1 
Co W. Post C. 


nN 
QW FPerR WW Se ON Oe OUP 


Curtis Inst. of Music 
Dartmouth C. 


@ Davidson C. 


Davis & Elkins C. 1 1 
1 


HK eH H 


e N 


Dayton U. 
BD. Coe Trse C. 4 9 23 9 22 37 Ap 260+ 2 
Defiance C. 1 

\Delaware St. C. 1 
Denver U. 2 Eg 


De-Pauw U. 


ee ee Ei NS 


8 


Dickinson C. 


Dominican C. 


MH oe fT 


Douglass C. 

Drexel Inst. of Tech. Si 1 

Dunbarton C. 1 i 
Earlham C. aL 


ae) 


Bastern Nazarene C. 1 
Emory & Henry C. 1 
.) Total: | 9 6 10 32 10 29 4 15 27 9 35 222 
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NAME OF COLLEGE OR 
INSTITUTION 


Four Year - Full Time 


Anacostia 
Ballou 
Cardozo 
Coolidge 


Eastern 
McKinley 
Roosevelt 
Spingarn 
Western 


Dunbar 


Emory U. 

Emporia C. 

Kpiphany C. 

Evansville C. 

Fairfield U. 

Fairleigh Dickinson U. 

xXPayettville St. Trs. C. 

KX Fisk U. 2 
Fla. A&M U. 
<Fla. Memorial C. 

Fla. Southern C. 

Fla. U. i 
Franklin C. 

Gambling C. of La. 


PO 


George Washington U. a, 10 
Georgetown U. a 2neee 
Gettysburg C. 

Goddard Ce. 

Graceland C. 

Grinnell C. 

Gustavus Adolphus C. 

Hampton Inst. a eS 
Hartwicke C. 
Harvard U. 
Haverford C. 
Hawaii U. 
High Point C. 
Hillsdale C. : 
Hiram Scott C. 5, 
Hood C. | 
Howard U. 
Total: 


Mh 


8 17 48 So 
21-19 +55 -68 
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_ NAME OF COLLEGE OR 
@ instrrurron 


Four Year = Full Time 


acostia 
Coolidge 
Dunbar 
bastern 
McKinley 
Roosevelt 
Spingarn 
western 
Wilson 
Total 


Ballou 


An 


Hudson Valley Comm. C. 


a 


Incarnate Word C. 

Indiana St. C. a 

Indiana Tech. C. 

Indiana U. eure ii 

Iowa Wesleyan U. 

Ithaca C. cere 

Jackson C. (Tufts) 

John Hopkins U. 1 
X Johnson C. Smith U. teas 

Juniata C. u 

Kansas U. ; L 

Kapiti C. (New Zealand) ui 

Kent St. U. t 


@ Kentucky U. ds 
™ Kentucky Wesleyan C. 1 


Kittrell C. 1 

Knox C. 1 1 
X Knoxville C. | 1 

La Chatelaine C. (Switzerland) 

Lake Erie C. 

Lake Forest C. a 
Lane Ce 1 a 

Lawrence U. I 

Lehigh U. 1 

Lesley C. 1 
\ Lincoln U. (Pae) a Zz 1 


~ 
} 


(Livingston C. bs 


Lycoming C. 


% 


1 
a 
1 
be 
rm 
1 
3 
ac 
1 
2 
i 
Bi 
1 
2! 
1 
z 

Keuka C. te 1 ee 
1 
2 
1 
u 
1 
2 
2 
i 
i 
1 
4 
7 
2 

50 


Total: pe hc gla Wal are Py Hed Wil Noy ee Nb AE 
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NAM® OF COLLEGE OR 
INSTITUTION 


Four Year - Full Time 


Maine U. 
Mannhattenville C. 
Marietta C. 
Marshall U. 

Mary Baldwin C. 

Md. St. Trs. C. (Bowie) 
Md. St. Trs. C. (Prin. Anne) 
Maryland U. 

Maryville C. 

Mary Washington U. (Va.) 
Mercer U. 

Methodist C. 

Miami U. 

Michigan St. U. 

Michigan U. 

Milligan C. 

Millikin Ue 

Mills C. of Education 
Milwaukee U. of Eng. 
Minnesota U. 

Mississippi U. 

Mission of the Holy Trinity 
Monmouth C. 

Moravian C. 

¥ Morehouse C. 

\ Morgan St. C. 

‘ Morris Brown C. 

Morris Harvey C. 

‘ Morristown C. 
Mount Holyoke C. 

Total; 


Cardozo 
Coolidge 
McKinley 
Roosevelt 
Spingarn 
Western 
Wilson 
Total 
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NAME OF COLLEGE OR 


INSTITUTION 


*” vour Year ~- Full Time 


Mount St. Agnes C. 


Mullenberg C-. 

New Mexico Ste Ge 
New Mexico U. 

New York U. 

N. Ce Ag. & Techs 
N. C. C. (Durham) 
NewGerots Tras C. 
N. Ce St. U. 

N. C. Univ. 

N. C. Wesleyan Ce. 
North Dakota U. 


Ceo 


North Eastern Christian 


Northeastern U. 

North Georgia C. 

Northwestern St. 

Northwestern U. 

Oakland U. 

Oberlin C. 

Ohio St. U. 

Ohio U. 

Ohio Wesleyan U. 

Oklahoma U. 

Oral Roberts U. 

Oregon U. 

Ottawa U. 

Paine Ce 

Park C. 

Parson C. 

Pembroke C. 
Total: 


Trse Ceo (hae) 


a 


Anacosti 


lou 


Bal 


Cardozo 


Coolidge 


Dunbar 


Bastern 


McKinley 


Roosevelt 


te 


Spingarn 


Western 


Wilson 
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NAME OF COLLEGE OR 
INSTITUTION 


Four Year - Full Time 


t 


Anacosti 
Cardozo 
Coolidge 
Eastern 
cKinley 
Roosevel 
Spingarn 
Western 
Wilson 
Total 


Dunbar 
M 


od 
= 
a) 


Penn St. U. 

Pennsylvania U. 1 i: 

Pepperdine C. 1 

Pittsburg U. le ee 

Prairie View A&M C. Lie Bs ) au 

Princeton U | 1 1 

Principia C. 1 1 

Puerto Rico U. 1 

Queene C. (N.C.) 

Radcliffe C. 

Radford C. 1 | 1 

Randolph-Macon C. 

Reed C. (Ore.) 

Rensselaer Poly. Inst. ree. 

Rhode Island C. . a 

Rhode Island U. 

Rider C. 

Richmond U. 2 

Ripon C. 2 mo | 

Roanoke C. tg 

Roberts Weskeyan C. 1 

Rochester U. al S 

Rollins C. 1 

Russell Sage C. | 1 1 

Rutgers St. U. al 

St. Andrew's Pres. Ce | 1 
¥ St. Augustine's C. | as ro aR Eas aca Sas al ob 

St. Lawrence U. 1 
XSt. Paul's C. 1 ap hry teen k 

Saipan U. (Marianas Island) 1 

Total: He 6B ube sO SAE P65 ling cag 
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NAME OF COLLSGE OR 
EE 


‘Pour Year - Full Time 


Anacostia 
Cardozo 
Coolidge 
Eastern 
McKinley 
Roosevelt 
Spingarn 
Western 
Wilson 
Total 


Dunbar 


Ballou 


RD 


Salem C. Cuevas) 1 
Salisburg St. C. 

Sarah Lawrence C. : . Apa 
Seton Hill C. | | 1 

Shaw U. | dat pes Se 


Shippensburg St. C. 

Simmons Ce 

Smith C. | | Teer 2 s Byte oe 
XK SBCe Sts Ce we 

S, C. Univ. | ia 1.5 
x Spelman C. 1 

Springfield C. (Masse) si 

Susquehanna U. 

Sweet Briar C. 

Syracuse U. : i 

\ Ss Taladega C. iu 

Tampa U. : 2 
Temple U. B 
Tenne A& I St. U. as ae a 
Tenn. St. Ce : Tatieg 1 
Tenn. U. : 1 
Texas A& MC. System — 1 


j~ 


Texas Christian Ue. 1 
‘Texas Southern | 
Texas U. . 
Thiel C. 1 
, Tougaloo C. : | 1 


gage cps pe Spo ee ew spa RS TO a LE IAD fet ke PTR 0 te ON NO ee ESS ime 


Transylviania C. | . il 
Trinity C. (D.C.) | 1 4 ey a: | 14 
Trinity Ue ; 1 al 
Total: 3 BN OS Oe? Cel Oe tie 6. 2s eee 76 
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NAME OF COLLEGE OR 
INSTITUTION 


Four Year = Full Time | 
Tulane WU. of La. 

X Tuskegge Inst. 

U. S. Air Force Acad. 

Ue S. Coast Guard Acad. 

U. S. Merchant Marine Acad. 
U. S. Military Acad. ee): 
U. Se Naval Acad. a 

Upsala C. 1 

Ursins C. | a 

Utah U. a 

Valley C. (Calif.) 1 
Valparaiso U. As 


nncOseial 
Ballou 
Cardozo 
rr | Coolidge 
Dunbar 
Eastern 
McKinley 
Roosevelt 
Spingarn 
Western 
| Wilson 
Total 
g 


ee ee 
nm 


j~ 


Vassar C. 1 
Victoria U. (New Zealand) 

Virginia Intermont C. _ | | 1 
Virginia Polly Tech. 1 

Virginia St. C. 22 se Leno 

\ Virginia Union U. (a ai eee wah 
Wake Forest C. 1 | Z 
Washington Bible C,. 1 ih 
Washington & Jefferson C.. | 

Washington U. of Mo. 

Wayne St. U. 1 

Wesleyan U. 2a nee 1 
West Va. St. C. 2 2 us 
West Va. U. 4 ub 
West Va. Wesleyan C,. opie 


Ee 


j 
NS RN Pe et fe etaranr teat pape nee 


Western C. for Women 1 
Western Md. C. i ed 
Western Michigan U. 1 

Total: LO Set RO etek tees e.0. |S 822660)7. "73 
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a ogee. 4. i aa § rea * CP hints a 

’ Cur ae ume Sy oe ot inl oe (fee oo Meee 
Four Year - Full Time E 3 a 8 5 8 c 8 3 @ | ° 
Western Reserve U. 1 4. 
Westminister C. 1 L 
Wheaton C. (I11.) be swd 
Wheaton C. (Masse) 1 Logue 
Wheeling ¢. 1 
Wilberforce U. ae 2g 1 aS he eer 18 
Wilkes C. is 1 
William & Mary C.: 1 1 
William Penn C. 2 2 
Nilliams C, a uf 
Wilson Ce 2 2 
Winston Salem C. ) a a4 Be L = 
Wisconsin St. C. (Superior) 1 ns 
Wisconsin U. oe hoe 2, 
Witchita St. U. 1 1 
@ iicnen's C. (Pakistan) phere: 
Yale U. 3 
Yeshvia 2 if 6 
Total: BR ee) ae Le ag es eas Bho eae UG 

Sub Total: 79 61 89 166 49 145 282 149 115 121 290 1546 

Grand Total: : 82 63 91173 50 150 289 155 119 130 310 1612 
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NAME OF COLLEGE OR Ss x Wiser oF 
INSTITUTION Bm SNe cg Ba Bg) Bate 
Oo co) ° of © ®” uO w Oo | 
Four Year = Part Time SRE 5 fe a Gir Sis owe ( 
2 Sietene ae ek Be eee 
SS ae en oA SRR ee SEES SSO ES SES SSS Se SSSA SR PG SA SS aE TE 
' American U. 1 1 
George Washington U. 22th SR SES 
Georgetown U. Ly. Lage 
Howard U. 1 1 
Maryland U. | . ben 2 
Total: : Ua Omen Ot OFl Ot ee Oo Gare) a uban he 35 


NAME OF SCHOOL OR 
INSTITUTION 


Junior College 


Anacostia 


Allen Hancock Jr. C. 
Bradford Jr. C. 
Brainerd Jr. C. 

Central Fla. Jr. C. 
Coffeeville Jr. C. 

Dean Jr. C. 

Del Mar Jr. Ce 

Dodge City Jr. C. 4 
Fresno City C. 
Gardner-Webb Jr. Ce 
Greenbrair Jr. C. 
Hancock Jr. Ce 

Harcum Jre Ceo 

Hartford Jr. C. 

Hudson Valley Comm. C. 


- Immaculate Jr. C. 


Kansas Metrope 

Kingsley Hall C. 

Kittrell Jr. C. 

Lees McRae C. 

Marjorie Webster Jr. C. 

Montgomery Jr. C. ) 1 

Montreat-Anderson Jr. C. | 

Mount Vernon Jr. C. 

North Eastern Jr. Ce 

Nuberry Jr. C. 

Orlando Jr. Ce 

Panhandle A & M dre Co 3 
Total: 6 


Ballou 


“1% 


Cardozo 


Coolidge 


ae) 


~ 


McKinley 


Roosevelt 


Spingarn 


Western 


Wilson 
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MVP WwW Pe 


19 


Total 
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NAME OF SCHOOL O 


4 » bod 

INSRIRUTION ee 8 ey, FS ERE a ¢ 
Junior College | 8 5 So ve see oe oie el % “ " 
| | Seer dao eee 
LS 
Penn Hall Jr. C. uh | 1 
Prince George Comm. Ce Sans iN 8 pipe a by, 
Rockville Jr. C. | L 
Sth Augustine Jr. C. 1 1 
St. Petersburg Jr. C. 1 1 2 
Sacred Heart Jr. C. 1 1 
Shenandoah C. 2 2 
Stephens C. ai au 
Strayer Jr. C. | bleaae 5 
Trinidad St. Jr. C. 1 | 1 
Ventura C. 1 a; 
Virginia Intermont Jr. C. 1 1 
Voorhees Sch. & Jr. C. i 1 
Washington Hall Jr. C. ee ol 1 1 4 
Wilson Jr. C. at « 
Wyoming Jr. C. 1 te 
Total: Ory Comets ela OMeEL eto mee Te Ooh AT 
Sub Total: | CeO UNe le CieOmS Bas wee aneD WO aTo™ = oF 
Grand Total: 14 6 (ee LO Maelo 7 Peete Loo on 9G 


) 


t 
= 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION 


Preparatory Schools 


Anacostia 


Bullis School 
Columbia Prep School 
Deerfield Academy 
Emerson Inst. 
Flint Hill 
Harker Prepe School 
Milford Academy 1 
Oakwood Academy 
Severn Academy 
Sullivan School 
Tabor Academy 
Woodward School for Boys 
Wooster Prep 

Total: 


dad 


Cardozo 


Coolidge 


Dunbar 


Bastern 


McKinley 


Roosevelt 


Spingarn 


Western 


fF. Oo 


MeN eB 


ke 
ee ee ? i ek 


WW 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION 


Nurses' Training School 


Anacostia 
Cardozo 


Registered Nurse 


Capitol City Sch. of Nursing 

Che Home & Hosp. Sch. of Nursing 

Freedman's Hospe 1 uf 

Long Is. Hesp. Nursing Sch. 

Md. Univ. Sch. of Nursing a 

Presbyterian Hosp. Sch. of Nursing 

Rhode Island Hosp. 

St. Luke's Hosp. Sch. of Nursing 

Tariko C. of Nursing 

Washington Hosp. Center 2 
Total: 


H 
J 
~ 


Practical Nurse 

Armstrong H.S. 

Burdick Voce H.S. 

Leigh Mem. Prac. Nursing °°» 
Me M. Washington Voce H.S. 


totals 2 
Sub Total: i 2 1 
Grand Total: 2) 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION 
s ) Special Schools Non-Degree 


costia 
cKinley 


Alexandria Beauty Academy 
American Acad. of Dramatic Arts 


t- 
I 
Laer Ae 


American Inst. ea Ht 4 iz Coren e li ck hee 
Armstrong Man Power Dev. . 1 1 
Atlantic Business C. ate | ed 2 4 2 12 
Baltimore C. of Comm. 1 | A 
Benjamin Franklin U. a ep TBR re he 7 | same ee! Gs 
Boyd School 1 
Broadcasting Academy me 
Cambridge Sch. of Business sls 
Capitol Beauty Inst. A 
Capitol Inst. of Tech. ie 
Capitol Radio & Eng. Inst. 2 2 
Capuchin Monestary 
Careers Academy cee OL 
@ cinderella Finishing Sch. i 2 1 
Columbia Tech Inst. Hi e 
Corcoran Sch. of Art uh fe) ye Si Sear L 
D. C. Gen. Hosp. Lab. Coun. 
Fashion Inst. of Tech. 1 
I. Be M. School ti 6 
Inst. of Computer Management 1 
Inst. Electrical Computer Fro. 
Inst. of Interior Design 1 1 
International Academy 3 
International Tab. Inst. R 1 
Johnson Business C. L ah ide ak CE helt 
Juillard Sch. of Music A 
Kansas Art Inst. 1 
Lineoln Tech. Inst. 2 
Letchers Art Center 
* Totals See oe eee S el 55) lo ete eto 15 15.106 
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Me 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION a ee 1 Pd # : ( 

Special Schools (Cont'd) 9 é 9 : 8 8 E ° to 2g 6 a) 
Full = Time PET Finer sae oe 8 eee aes a ch UB fait Tae 
. g Mn Oe OS ey = & 7 = #* H 
Md. Inst. C. of Art 1 “i | 1 5 
Md. Medical Secret. Sch. BE 1 
Metropolitan Beauty Sch. 1 1 
Mr. Leonard ~ Private Music Sch. Le 
Nancy Taylor Secret. Sch. 1 1 
National Art Acad. ih rf 
National Tab. Inst. aL i 
North Va. Teche C. ay 1 
Parson Sch. of Design 1 i 
Patricia Stevens Sch. a ste a: 3 
Peabody Conservatory af 1 
Peters Business C. 1 jel 2 2 7 16 
Pittsburg Murtual Science 1 
Rhode Island Sch. of Design 1 1 

Richmond Pro. Sch. Z 1 ¢ 
Royal Art School if a 
Rye Figure Skating Sche naa 
Southeastern Business C. ie ie 3 
Star Beauty Academy 1 i 
Strayer Sch. of Business Ol OSs 067s See Seon Oe Ones | 58 
Temple Secret. Sch. VEY Sk ! 2 ees SPA Oees YG 
Virginia Tech. Inst. Lee 
Warflynn Beauty Sch. BE 
Washington Bible C. 3h fh 
Washington Drafting Sch. Lee 3 
Washington Sch. of Med. Tech. ne ak 
Washington Sch. for Secret. Se 1 4 Toe Diet 
Total: 25R e135 eek nae 114 5. a 38151 
Sub Total: Geet O. mete wel Selo ee Ae Fees 8 5.14 "06 
Grand Total: 34° 15. 17 35°16 26 15 21 23°29 26 2597 


- #1 9- 


NAME OF INSTITUTION : eo ¢ 8 3 Bee 
Special Schools = Non-Degree o 0 oO -w fs oo G | eg hath ean 
Part Time a i % 3 F @ 6 9 oa atsead | WB 
ee eer < Ss PL 2 2 
American Inst. 2 5 
Atlantic Business Co 2 2 2 a) 
Benjamin Franklin U. 1 1 3 2, 
Berlitz Sch. of Lang. - 1 
Capitol Beauty Inst. nN ie 
Capitol Inst. Tech. 2 & 
Capitol Radio Inst. 1 1 
Columbia C. of Arts & Design 1 x 
Dept. of Agriculture a 1 1 | A 
Dylta Burk Sch. (Sweden) 1 1 
International Academy a 7 aL 
Ie B. M. School L 1 
Inst. of Tech. Design 1 = 
Johnson Business Sche Seek 4 
Kingsburg Center hae 
Lincoln Tech. Inst. 4 & 
Mortician School 1 a 
National Radio Inst. Loe ok 
Peters Business C. 2 a 1 & 
Programming Inst. 1 1 
Programs & System Inst. ai 1 
St. Ann's Infant Home - Nursing Aide 2 2 
School of Fashion Design ds aoe 
Southeastern U. 2 2s 
Strayer Sch. of Business 3 & bi 12 
Temple School 1 a MSE poy) 
Washington Drafting Sch. 1 1 
Washingt!'in Sch. of Stenotype 1 1 
Total: O59 5 20 Oo 0 2310 16 Oo 5.7. 66 


NAME OF INSTITUTION 


ae ee ew. 
D.C. Day High School 8 4 : 4a 2 $ gE a Et 2 a ‘g 
Sessa 338 2 3 3 3 
Anacostia 2 | 1 | 3 
Armstrong Manpower Dev. Act 5 1 6 
Bell Voce HeSe 1 1 2 
Burdick Voc. HeS. i : 1 2 
Cardozo H.S, a8 1 
Dunbar H.S. 1 1 
Eastern H.S. 7 7 
M.M. Washington Voce. H.S. ak a 
Spingarn H.S. i! 1 
_ Woodson Jr. H.S. 2 2 
Total: | O02 sl erase ee OtmmeeeS aS. 1. OG. 


D.C. Evening High School 


Anacostia H.S. ak E al ae 
Armstrong Adult Education 1 1 
Armstrong Manpower Traning Dev. Rae 1 5 
Bell Voc. H.S. ue 1 
Cardozo H.S. 2 a 3 
Chamberlain Voc. H.S. 1 1 
Roosevelt H.S. th 9 4 4 68 4 30 
Woodson Jr. H.S. 1 2 3 

Total: | 20 ie) Se Oe oe OT ko ks 


Out of Town Day High Schools 


Washington & Lee H.S. (Va.) 1 1 


> 


Totals | ah 
cre RA senttnensennnasssseteeibsechonuneeseessnennuunamesssmpres” pane 


Out of Town Evening High Schools 


Crossland H.S. (Md.) 1 1 
Total: 1 


HE 1965 GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 
BY CURRICULUM PROGRAM 
HONORS 
REGULAR (COLLEGE PREPARATORY) 


s GENERAL 


SPECIAL ACADEMIC 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT 
Department of Guidance and P 
Washington, D. C. 


OF COLUMBIA 
lacement 


e SUMMARY OF GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 
Senior High School - Honors Program Class of 1965 
Boys 16 Cagis Ts Total ib 
Number of Graduates 119 Lot 280 
Number Located LOS 10070 161 100.0 280 100.0 


Number Not Located = - 


a lS Sa SSeaSSeabsress  § <aeEmanebemeossias 


Number Located lag 
EDUCATION 
Continuing Education Full-Time oe ills, 
Continuing Education Part-Time thal uD 
Total, Ediication 108 205 
EMPLOYED 
In Government Full-Time 2 Le, 
In Private Industry Full-Time 5 4. 
In Government Part-Time 1 
In Private Industry -Part-Time s) y 
Total, Employed Li oe 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Military Service = = 
Neither Employed Nor in School - - 
Personal Illness = 2 
Other = 2 
Total, Miscellaneous - - 
Grand Total - Education, Employed, 
and Miscellaneous LIS ee LoGe 


7 - - 2 ih 
2 4 gs 9 se) 

8 1 6 2 a7 

een 3 inom 6 on 

2 8 500 19 ony 

1 .6 1 d 

1 6 1 4 

MME Ole 1 00l0 mrs 280m 3L0020 
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LOCATION OF SCHOOLS 


aad a (—— as aaa, | osiaeeasnce t= 


Washington or Metropolitan Area 40 Biles 
Outside of Washington 68 Go. 
Total, Location of Senools LOSE LOOs 


eee le (eee aaa | 
a _ lee ane, 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

Four-Year Colleges 103 ON 
Jugter Gol lLéces - - 
Nurses Training - RN and PN - - 
Gpecta baba. (Art, Musre, Busse tce) 4 oe 
Preparatory Schools u 

DyCeDaystagh Schools - - 
D GysEvening Hen schools = 
High Schools Outside D. C. 4 ~ 


4 146 Nee 249 95 a0 
1 26 i 4 
Z) Hi.) 2 Es) 
7 5 220 7 Zo 
gu . - 1 4 


- = =- _ 


waia——£ cvewimumnnes <=—om—umeahiae=s  (swemvemtéescerames | (-areoeqe =e 


Total, Types of Schools 103 L00- 


0 15Z 100.0 260 100.0 


es  iainnkas  cmmmasotema®: | [Neiisneese—eseeeeee: (|| (Sei Se 


NOTE: Eleven boys and eight girls reported they 
school full-time or part-time. 
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were employed and attending 
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SUMMARY OF GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY - Continued 


Senior High School - Honors Program Class of 1955 
Boys % Girls % Total % 


LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Washington, D. C. Sa 2at7 Om LOO. 16 84.2 
Total, Location of Employment _ 11 100.0 io eere 19 100.0 


TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Office 4 36.3 6 750 10 See 
Sales i Zie ik Maree h 21.1 
Domestic - - = “= ~ o 
Personal Service ak Jel - - el eo 
Building Services Po eloee - ~ 2 10.5 
Protective Services ~ ~ - - - - 
Skilled Labor = = = - - - 
Semi-Skilled Labor ais 9.1 1 kes 2 10.5 
Unskilled Labor = ~ _ = ~ a 
Other ~ = - 


Total, Types of Employment Tee LOG 20 S1m1O010 19 200.0 
PLL ee LOG ON ee eo ee LO ee eee 


ne 


Note 1: Eleven boys and 8 girls reported they were employed and attending school 
full-time or part-time. 


Note 2: One boy and twenty-eight girls reported they were married. 


Note 3: Six and nine tenths percent of the graduates located were in the honors 
program. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Department of Guidance and Placement 
Washington, D. C. 


SUMMARY OF GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY 
March 1966 


(College 


Senior High School - Regular Program Preparatory) Class of 1965 
Boys % Girls 6 Total 


Number of Graduates 
Number Located 
Number Not Located 


Number Located 
EDUCATION 


EMPLOYED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Other 


| e608 Total ~ Education, Employed 
and Miscellaneous 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


cot - 987 - 1724 - 
(Ee 985 99.8 1720 99. 
2 oe 2 a 4 se 

ee = 985 ~ 1720 é 
Continuing Education Full Time 549° 74.7 736 74.7 1285 74.7 
Continuing Education Part Time 1 220 21 2e2 36 eel 

Total, Education 5 Fy 757 76.9 | Leyes? 76.6 | 

In Government Full Time 34 46 58 509 92 563 
In Private Industry Full Time 65. 8.9 89 9.0 154 9.0 
In Government Part Time 9 Le 9 0-9 18 1.0 
In Private Industry Part Time 20 207 16 1.6 36 oon 
Total, Employed 126 Teh Le ery 300 17.4 
Military Service 37 5el 8 Ae 45 26 
Neither Employed Nor in School 2 <3 4a 44 4S 2.6 
Personal Iliness 1 wal ~ - 1 ol 
3 o4 : 5) 8 3 

Total, Miscellaneous y 209 2 Se7 9 De 
So 100.0 8 100.0 1720 100.0 

LOCATION OF SCHOOLS 

Washington or Metropolitan Area 264 46.8 461 60.9 725 54.9 
Outside of Washington 5008 ose 296 _39.1 596 45.1 
Total, Location of Schools 5 100.0 757.5) 10080 1321 -~100.0 
Four Year Colleges Ne bea ia par, 607 80.2 1076 = 551.6 
Junior Colleges 22 44 38 5.0 3 4.8 
Nurses Training - RN and PN - 16 Zul 16 ee: 
Special Ed. (Art, Music, Bus., etc) 39 66 S65 elie 123 Geo 
Preparatory Schools 26 4.6 2 J 28 gel 
D.C. Day High Schools 2 ot 2 =< i 03 
D.C. Evening Schools 3 ie) : 28 9 a7, 


High Schools Outside D. C. 
Total, Types of Schools 


2 


SUMMARY OF GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY - Continued 


Senior High School - Regular Program (College Preparatory) Class of 1965 
Soysgee meee cits «ee otal 


LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Washington, D. C. 96 75.0 152 88 4 243 82.7 
Outside Washington, D. C. 32 25.0 20 11.6 52 Lye 
Total Location of Employment 128-° 100.0 172 poeLO0 0 500 10050 


TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Office 4 S560 120 69.8 163 54.3 
Sales ae alse, 24 14.0 56 Lo./ 
Domestic - ~ = ~ - - 
Personal Service 9g a0) ve 4.0 16 i, 
Building Services 8 Ges 5) 7 via By 
Protective Services 1 ms) ~ - 1 3 
Skilled Labor 12 Ee ~ ~ Le 4.0 
Semi-Skilled Labor i 10.2 1 Ae: 14 4? 
Unskilled Labor 3 GS: 1 06 h eo 
Other ? Sie 16 9.3 23 7.7 
Total Types of Hmployment 125 100.0 172 100.0 300 106.0 


nee 


ee eee 


Note 1: Fifteen boys and twenty-one girls reported they were employed and 
attending school full-time or part-time. 


Note 2: Sixteen boys and fifty girls reported they were married. 


Note 3: Forty-two and one tenth percent of the graduates located were in the 
regular program (college preparatory). 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Department of Guidance and Placement 
Washington, D. C. 


SUMMARY OF GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY — 
March 1966 


Senior High School ~- General Program Class of 1965 
Boys % Girls 7 Total % 


Number of Graduates si = 1091 - 1535 “ 
Number Located Fist) slepal 1078 98.8 Repel telah} 
Number Not Located 14 1.9 13° blee ph) BPs 
Number Located 733 1078 ake ir 
EDUCATION 
Continuing Education Full Time 211 28.8 264 24.5 495 26.2 
Continuing Education Part Time Se ee 64 5.9 97 _5e4 
Total, Education ou SP 325 30. Sie 31.6 
EMPLOYED 
In Government Full Time Se) eno.  alspls, Paks, Nesp 
In Private Industry Full Time 192 26.2 20 fa ieGeo L799 26.4 
In Government Part Time ala aL Owe 7 29 1.6 
In Private Industry Part Time a 3u4 2 6.0 90 _5.0 
Total, Employed 296 howd 5 53.5 76 48.4 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Military Service 160 21.8 a el 161 8.9 
Neither Employed Nor in School 30 hel 167 15.5 197 7310.0 
Personal Illness 2 553 2 Ke un sc 
Other i ot - ~ L aa 


Total, Miscellaneous 
Grand Total ~ Education, Employed 
and Miscellaneous 


05 wCO55 ieee OWn >. Cee O CO, COUN 
733_100.0 1078 100.0 1811 100.0 


LOCATION OF SCHOOLS 


Washington or Metropolitan Area 1668 655.7 265 80.8 4Ol 8670.1 
Outside of Washington 108) 8454 Com sce Ll) e939 

Total, Location of Schools ol 100.0 325 100.0. 572 100.0 

TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

Four Year Colleges 147 60.2 141 43.0 COCO oo 
Junior Colleges 22 9.0 6 1.0 28 49 
Nurses Training - RN and PN - 17 wry ey, 30 
Special Ed. (Art, Music, Bus., etc) 51 2750 eg. aie L7G We SOLO 
Preparatory Schools 6 eo S 9 9 1s6 
D. C. Day High Schools 4 ec 16 4.9 20 ee) 
D. C. Evening High Schools 16 50d 19 5.8 32 5.6 
High Schools Outside D. C. 1 ot 1 ole 2 ) 
Other 2 - — - = 

Total Types of Schools “244 100.0 328 100.0 B72 100.0 


©) 
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SUMMARY OF GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY - Continued 


Senior High School - General Program ___ Class of 1965 
Boys % Girls % Total 
LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT 
Washington, D. C. 25 82.8 Lio VOe7 655 7 8 
Outside Washington, D. C. é ak Leet ag 8 29.5 fer oee 


Total Location of Employment 296 100.0 500 100.0 876 100.0 


TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT 


Office 102 34.5 387 6647 489 sires! 
Sales ee) 17.9 90 Se 143 16.3 
Domestic - = 25 4% 25 249 
Personal Service 13 Ly 39 Ose 52 5.9 
Building Services AY 13.9 14 2.4 55 G05 
Protective Services 9 4.0 1 ec 10 ed 
Skilled Labor 26 5.8 ab oe 27 Slept 
Semi-Skilled Labor 25 8.4 8 1.4 SD 366 
Unskilled Labor 17 eZ i Aid 18 Bed 
Other 10 3.4 14 2.4 pan vey 

Total Types of Smployment 296 100.0 560. 1100.0 876 100.0 

Note 1: Thirty-three boys and sixty-four girls reported they were employed and 


Note 2: 


Note 3: 


attending school full-time or part-time. 
Four boys and sixty-five girls reported they were married. 


Forty-four and three tenths percent of the graduates located were in 
the general program, 


Al 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Department of Guidance and Placement 
Washington, D. C. 


@) SUMMARY OF GRADUATE FOLLOW-SURVEY 
March 1966 


Senior High School - Special Academic Program Class of 1965 
Boys % Girls % Total % 


Number of Graduates ihe 147 259 
Number Located 130° «9165 144 98.0 274 94.8 
Number Not Located 12 O65 3 2.0 15 502 
Number Located 130 144 274 
EDUCATION 
Continuing Education Full Time 19 14.6 12 Shi 31 ile 
Continuing Education Part Time 1 8 5 ee 6 Jen 
Total Education 20 15.4 17 Lio 37 1565 
EMPLOYED 
In Government Full Time 16 12.3 11 7.0 27 969 
In Private Industry Full Time pe 24.6 56 39.0 88 3201 
In Government Part Time hk ial 2 1) 6 202 
In Private Industry Part Time 10 Let 19 Lose 29 10.6 
Total, Employed 62 47.7 BS 6lel 150 548 - 
| MISCELLANEOUS 
Military Service 30 Cook - - 30 10.9 
Neither Employed Nor in School 9 Fs?) 26 1864 35 Leow 
Personal Illness 1 BS) - ~ ie 34 
Other 8 6.2 ie, 9.0 el a 
Total Miscellaneous LS 36.9 39 AE ISAS 87 bis 
4 Grand Total - Education, Employed 
and Miscellaneous 130 100.0 144 100.0 274 100.0 
LOCATION OF SCHOOLS 
Washington or Metropolitan Area 12 60.0 15 83.2 27 735.0 
Outside of Washington 8 40.0 2 dle: 10 27.0 
Total Location of Schools 20 100.0 ily 100.0 47 100.0 


TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


Four Year Colleges 6 30.0 2 11.8 8 21.6 
Junior Colleges 5 25.0 1 5.9 6 16.2 
Nurses Training - RN and PN - - = ~ ~ ~ 
Special Ed. (Art, Music, Bus., etc) 6 30.0 11 64.6 17 46.0 
Preparatory Schools - - - ~ - = 
D. C. Day High Schools 1 5.0 1 5.9 2 5 et 
D. C. Evening High Schools 2 10.0 2 11.8 as 10.8 
High Schools Outside D. C. - - - - ~ - 
Other = = - - _ a 
Total Types of Schools 20 100.0 ey 100.0 Oy, 100.0 


ay 


SUMMARY OF GRADUATE FOLLOW-UP SURVEY - Continued 


Senior High School - Special Academic Program Class of 1965 


ore ay ee 
Boys % Girls 96 Total % 


OO paths Silat grilaerbeclaneiach) | ec mtRe dake aPC atin decree Rel bs ae 


LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


Washington, D. C. a) 274 60 68.2 83 Sere) 
Outside Washington, D. C. B 822 28 31,8 67 Uh 9 
Total Location of Employment 2 100.0 83 ~100,0 150 100.0 
TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT 
Office 10 16.1 25 28.4 35 ke Fis, 
Sales ? Wee 20 Cle? 27 18.0 
Domestic = ~ 5 Day 5) 303 
Personal Service 10 16.1 22 25.0 32 eive 
Building Services 10 16.1 10 11.4 20 13.4 
Protective Services - - - - ~ ~ 
Skilled Labor 5 Ook - = 5 Se 
Semi-Skilled Labor 11 ey, es oO ae oer 
Unskilled Labor 6 37 3 3.4 9 5.0 
Other 3 49 it Alea 4 2.7 
Total Types of Employment 62 100.0 68 100.0 dg”) rie) 


a eee 


Note 1: One boy and five girls reported they were employed and attending school 
full-time or part-time. 


Note 2: One boy and nineteen girls reported they were married. 


Note 3: Six and seven tenths percent of the graduates located were in the 
special academic program. 
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Public Schocls of the District of Columbia 


NUMBER OF REGULAR FULL-TIME EDUCATIONAL EMPLOYEES ON OCTOBER 19, ike 
BY TYPE OF POSITION, SCHOOL LEVEL, RACE, AND SEX 


Prepared by 


Department of General Research, Budget, and Legislation 
Office of the Statistician 
November 22, 1961 
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Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each Junior High School seecccee 12 
Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each Senior High School iss seweee Lt 


Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each Vocational High School eeee 15 


ao iL =» 


Table le -- Number and Percent of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees on October 19, 1961 -- Summary 


st 


a’ 


White Colored Both races 
pe of position Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
postion 7") ; 
Educational officers (Notes. 59 Bh 1h3 58 88 1h6 nb iyi ie 289 
Cees 20.) 29,1 n9.5 20.1 30.44 50.5 40.5 59.5 200.0 


Teachers, counselors, 
librarians, research 


| 
| 
| 


assistants, and (Noes. DBb metal 9. 15105 iy alte srk y) 899 3,863 h,762 
school psychologists ee ap pes 6.0 23.5 29.25 12.9 5726 70.5 18.9 Stet 100.0 
Attendance department (Noe sss o 15 15 a 16 uy it 25 26 
employees a/ (ee es oC 5767 OTe 3.8 38.5 PPPS 96.2 2100.0 
_ eee ee eee 
All educational Goa Apr es et eae toe 672 2,82 3,5ih | 1,017 4,060 5,077 
employees CF estos 6.8 21.0 30.8 13.2 56.0 69.2 | 20.0 80.0 100.0 


a/Attendance department employees other than supervisory officers. 
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Table 2. -~« Number of Educational Officers on October 19, 1961 


a st BO a REN NF PRE SR NE PETTERS 


| 
White Colored | Both races 
Type of position Men Women Total Men Women Total 


eee en OO GY =) eee 


Central administrative 


officers af eaeoeeseeoeneeoereeeooeeee 8 ie 9 2 3 5 LO hh 1h 
Central supervisory ? 
Officers D/ eeccscecceccececess 16 22 38 a 17 28 27 39 66 


Principals and assistant 
principals of ecvnecrescesseseeoe 


oer eS CCIE SAEED SE LI ODDS An 


All educational officerS -sscces 59 Bh, 13 


a/ Includes superintendent, deputy superintendent, assistant superintendents, executive assistant to super 

~  dntendent, administrative assistant to deputy superintendent, and director of elementary education in 
office of assistant superintendent in cnarge of elementary schools. 

b/ Includes psychiatrist, chief examiner, directors, supervising directors, assistant directors, statistician, 
supervisors, clinical psychologists, psychiatric social workers, and chief attendance officerse 

a Includes president, deans, and registrar at D, C, Teachers College. 
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Table 3. -- Number of Regular Full-fime Classroom Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, 
Research Assistants, and School Psychologists on October 19, 1961 


Colored 
School type and level Men 
See ART ee ee C2 ee 

Elementary schools a/ secsceseee 28 617.5 645 «5 | 156 1,847.5 2,003.5] 18h 2h65 2,69 
Junior high schools ..sccscccece 95 gg 29h, | 259 Gens es) See Toles 1,10555 
Senior high schools ..+sessecseoe 205 189 29h 110 202 312 OLS ae 606 
Boys! Junior-Senior High School 4 - L | 3 2 5 | hy 2 6 
Vocational high schools -ccveocee 35 26.5 61.5 | hé 56 102 81 8205 1635 
Americanization School .eccccecoe gs 2 10 - = os 1 , 10 
Gapitol Page School .e.cessevcee 2 hy 6 - = - 2 hh 6 
Sharpe Health School and Visiting 

Instruction Corps cecesceoceese - oe 22 3 22 25 3 dh 7 
Veterans High School Center .+. ~ - - a h 23 19 by ib 
D. C. Teachers College ..ccecoes 15 ae 28 23 28 51 
Serving all levels b/ sesseeeeee 8 95 


899 3,863 hy 762 


All teachers, etc. eeseeeee 286 1,119 1,105 6132, 7h «3357 
i 
a/ Includes teachers college personnel at laboratory schools. 
b/ Includes teachers, research assistants, and school psychologists in Department of General Research, Budgety 
and Legislation; Department of Pupil Appraisal, Study, and Attendance; Reading Clinic; Speech Clinics; and 
Visual Instruction Department. 
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Table lh. -~ Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in the Attendance Department on October 19, 1961 


White Colored _ Both races 
Type of position Men Women Total ; Men Women Total Men Women Total 
a 2) 3 MiG moO ee te ee 
Attendance officers a/ «.+-+.ee0s - 13 13 1 10 ae a 23 2h 
Child-labor inspectors eesereren i 2 2 = - = - 2 2 
! | 
All attendance employees a/ - 15 15 | 1 10 od i 25 26 


af Suvervisory officers are not included here, but are included in Tables 1 and 2. 
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Table 5. -- Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each 
Elementary School on October 19, 1961 


i RE 


Principals | Teachers 

White Colored white Colored Grand 
school Men Women Men Women Men women Men Women total 
ee eR GD T(E) So 7) NT 2-9 Eve ad Coan C) Police 0 2c eine 2) J. come 6 10 
C_ Adams eveeeosnecensneseeeese® = Ise - - Sd 6 —_ 5 12 
Aiton esenseeeeneeeceeeseoe ~ Ba ~ a = 5 2 22 30 
(> Amidon eeseoeoeer eve eeeosneeesve aa) 1 lear’ a Lee 10 2 10 23 
Bancroft eeeneeeeeeeauseese® lc 1 —_ = 1 h 2 15 oo 
C-Parnard cooceeeseosesereoeere a Be = - a, 9 2 nen 26 
BECTS] . sve cccopenvces ese ve as 1 on cate? ino i as 3 23 
‘Baye co a - - - Le . - 2 7 10 
© Benning Annex ....eeceeeees (counted under Benning) = ~ ~ 9 
— Birney coceoeeeeoreseeseecvene it — ~ - 1 ¥ 31 
gtlair eoeceeneseeseeeeesesee 4 a kat 1k a pee 8 
SC Blow Ceoeoereseoseecsceeeeeoseaeose 1st — hed Lad oa ee i 
©«Bowen, A. ce ee eeoneeeoveeses aaa s Sond in 2 1. 2h 
Pr ErOnbes. 45 0ses ees cheeses (gounted under Blair) - 3 = 7 
“+ Brightwood eerececesreeseeseree - 1 ~ oad 16 = 22 
©-Brookland eerecreeeceeseeee -~ - - 1% 2 Eh 13 
i Bruce cece eraeereoeveeeeeoeveneare on lst - - = 1 18 
Bryan eeeveveese eee ease esee: ; ee cod ee 1 2 30 
Sacen eovoeresceoveencerses = L = = 3 33 
Bundy Peageesseoeeovesseoeve a - 1 = 6 yas 
Me Boles Aa eeoeoeeoveeeneee@ =. 1 —_ = Reet 26 

PCRS, ddace ustedes ss - L = = i 

“C_ Burrville eOoceveseneeene eee = a a i: Z 


—— 


Continued on next page 


*Principal supervises two schools. 
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Table 5. -- Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each 
Elementary School on October 19, 1961 


(Continued) 
Principals Teachers 
White Colored White Colored Grand 
School Men Women Men _ Women Men Women Men Women total 


a 2 3 4 
ci 


Carver eocaveoeereseseceerer® c= = - L - o- 1 16 18 
Cleveland RE ee PLP ET OE 3 a oo ae = L L 18 21 
Congress Heights a0 8 eee — ie — lan ot it a 2 20 
Cook, ie tine Sa SEC oetadseceedss - = —_ 1 = Ad a 22 2h 
POUNDED Sesiacsc desersncne. > 1 _ = 3 2 25 31 
Crummel 1 ueiiciew calelde eee Sese Ze 1x hxc = om ak — 8 10 
CrummeLl Annex .eesseccsesese (counted under Crummel1) - - - - 9 9 
Davis .ecccewerveccscocscvece ~ - Le = ~ ~ a 2h 26 
Davis Annex ee NEM CR Sa EMS (counted under Davis) = = oe — 5 5 
Draper PNA ae Solve sees ss = L ae Sn Ss 18 ts 8 28 
Drew cece dete cceccscccoccsces — ad = af = Se bed 2 32 35 
Eaton Seed sd cessed epee Seess Iti es i me Lote! 12 
Eckingt0on .ecevstccccesescece (counted under Gage) - - - - ws 8 8 
é= BdmMondS severccovesescescvevers {counted under Peabody) = = ~ ik 10 Ty 
cy Emery esesecenpeeoereeree ese seas ee 1 — oe Lon! L is 2 16 21 
ta) Fillmore evecoseveaseeeeeeeeess (counted under Hyde) tae Sat - hi —_ - h 
2 (_Gage Coeceeeseesessoreoeeeeeee oat mer 1* MS La? — Wh 15 
“Garfield eeosesseeoeaereoeeeoeossed = = bar Ax band we 3 28 a2 
Garfield Annex ..sccecesesses (counted under Garfield) - - ~ ~ 6 6 
~ Garrison eoeecseeseeesoeeseese as = a 1 ee = me 25 26 
Giddings eosensesseveseseeeee® a a se a mas ey 2 17 eu. 
* Goding seerevoeseoseeer ooo see? a - 1 hand Some! oe 3 30 3h 
es Grant o Cx whe dd eccccnscvccese {counted under Sumner) = 1 h bead 1 6 
~ ~Grimke eeorensegecaseoeeseesse - we fe = ah = a} ay 29 32 
S\ Hardy eereeenessceseocseeseree = 1% = = ii cae 8 


Continued on next page 


xPrincipal supervises two schools. 
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Table 5. -- Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each 
Elementary School on October 1), 1961 


(Continued) 
ieee faa a i 
Principals Teachers 

White Colored White Colored Grand 
School Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Total 
T 2 3 } Sele | 6 fi : Oe Sea 
5 Harrison esceoveeosseeesvee eed — — ae ae a — ED vs ah 
“(Hayes eseeevesescoeoseeeese ses bad a is - — cae 1 6 8 
Les Hearst cecosevernevsecsveseres {counted under Eaton} - - te a - 7 
|) Hendley sesesecceccseccecces - Le ~ - h 12} ~ 11 28 
\) Hyde eeccvreneveeseeseseeeeeeee = Las = a - So ae — 6 
LE) DAckSON coccccsscncscccceess (counted under Hyde) ~ - ie - - h 
WW Janney eecocanesreeeaseeeaseeeese = ree = - — = Liv oe = 18 
/oKeene corse reeoeseseeeseese® = Lt = — — poe a 2 23 
- Keene Demountable ...-seeeee (counted under Keene) - = Z = 1 3 
<> Kenilworth ecosereveseenee ae om ‘ey ed ae Sane - a 3h 37 
\u) Ketcham eeoeceaneeeoeeerseseeeesed — a —e —, ee Lye — 2 20 
LDKey sccccccccereccvecsnecces (counted under Hardy) - ~ Bice - ~ 5 
(Kimball .cccsccccscccceveses ~ as = = 3 g a 18 32 
P_ Kingsman .esscccecerecscocce ~ a = - = ee 2 29 32 
\y Lafayette ..ccccccecserecses ao Lim = « as 2 “ = 23 
&. Langdon eoovretooeeoreos ee eeee _ By — - i 6 — 19 27 
as “Langston peeseersseeeesvnes eee — a - it -” - 9 = 10 
‘¢ LaSalle evecoeeeeeseveseeaesee card a5 ~~. — as 22 ee 11 35 
~~ Lenox @envneeceseseeoseseseregee he red — Lx — =e ah, 16 18 
— Lenox Annex ssecrccvcccscnce (counted under Lenox) - - ~ - 8 8 
© Logan eecoseeveoevaseeeeeeeseee ds foe set = Mans a a 24, 20 22 
Logan Demountable .esseeeses (counted under Logan) - = = 2 6 8 
© Lovejoy eGo aeseeree eo et OSSD = = =e ah bed Ne! = 22 2 


Continued on next page 


%Principal supervises two schools. 


x%Principal supervises one school and one demountable. 


xx%Principal supervises three schools. 
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Table S$, -~ Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each 


Elementary School on October 19, 1961 
(Continued) 


ee EE eee 


Principals Teachers 
White Colored 
School Men Women Men Women 
i: 2 0, eel ee vba 

rnd wate ica sseseeeseveeees. . (counted under Hayes) ~ - - 1 6 7 
C Madison secccccccecescccccce = “” = 1s ~ “ 1 Z $ 
| GSS S35 pe eee ae hee ~ - 8h ae ; 9 
f hs Maury @ecsevereeceevseveesees a = a 18 er hes! 5 15 21 
Cy MELribt ..cccccessrosscceces - - a - o - 3 20 2h 
Military Road sececsecseesse (counted under Bruce) - - 1 - h 5 
“Monrose @esesnecerveeoe eee eees eevee _ = = : = head EL eh 26 
c Miner eooeseeeseseseer ese ese® mont — — 1 ai sae h 27 32 
¢ Morgan eeecoeroeonseeoseeoe rn eeenere — = = 1s Noes! = 1 19 21 
Morgan Annex secessceceeeses (counted under Morgan) - ~ = ~ 7 L 

— eMOTrsSe seccccccorvcvccessccces (counted under Scott Montgomery) - - as 8 § 
Oe 0 Seo aie sa sw ele ww ene dia ve - - . - a ~ 1 31 33 
fst Mott eeeeeeeesvneosseeeeeeenee hes? one - a5 Sey 1 1 29 se 
“\y/ Murch eseeseneeseeeconeeseseds = Lis a — - Ze a -= — 23 
- (Alalle eoeeoeeeeresesseseeseesee — - -~ 1 — oom 2 2h ee 
i C.Noyes eeeeeeseeeoeeoveoeeoee aed = =e: — 1 at — 2 As 2h 
\worr eee eeceeseseoseoeoessessce a Ls & me nase 1 8 a ae LO 
\Oyster ececseevpeoreneseeseseve (counted under Adams) va = ad The bee i 8 
fi Park View eceoereaeeeseeoeeeoeeenre = oe, 1 — = hea! h fae 3h 
‘Ww Patterson eecosenseresenesece aa lis = a 2 Oo —_ — a2 
¢,Payne @osceneseeseceoseosesese — Sez Lite oe me 3 2 2 31 
Payne Demountable ...-eseeee (counted under Payne) - ~ = ~ hy h 

Re AOU Vi aie i sie cio ss nei assik<in ties o = = % ~ - 2 i 16 
POPCUTY. gcc scat cGneetaceserecs counted under Seaton ~ = - ii 9 16 


Continued on next page 


*Principal supervises two schools. 
x¥Principal supervises one school and one demountable. 
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Table 5. -- Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each 


Elementary School on October 19, 1961 


(Continued) 
Principals 
White Colored 
School Men Women Men Women 
1 2 3 
<. Petworth exoveceeceoeneereeee® iL - - - 
= PLEPCE ceoeccccecsseeseeseree (counted under Blow) -” 
cr Plummer ceecccecvecesscsecoseees o = = a 5 
=~ Powell ecovreeszres ee eeeseoeose a “= - Ls 


Powell Annex ..sesceseeecees (counted under Powell) 
4 Randle Highlands ..-scecesse (counted under Orr) 


¢é... Raymond ree eee ee ee ee Ca aid a i 
= 2-Richardson evoceesesoseeereosse® = re hang Lick 
Richardson Demountable ...+. (counted under Richardson) =- 
é. River TeEYrace eececvvcrseses =a ord a a 
<. Rudolph eoceesrneeeeeesessese —_ a sx a 
Si Scott Montgomery ecesveeneee Se = 1% ns 
¢. Seaton werrrere eee eee eee) ae ox x hoa 
«,-Shadd sree seeessseseoesesoed a a ae Lt 
“ Shadd Demountable «scccecesee (counted under Shadd) - 
_» Shepherd ecoeseesereseoeesed a ly bd an 
&. Simmons Tercerer eee ee eee = RE cy cap 
(YP SIMON corcesccccccccosscrece i hs vies oF — 
_- Slater ccscccsvcccccccescces (counted under Langston) = 
& SLOWS escccccvccssccsevceces {counted under Brookland) ~ 
-,. Smothers aeceveseenene oe eee ee _ a 1 res 
© Stanton AT We OT = Le ex — 
Stanton Annex .--ccccercecce counted under Stanton) = 


Continued on next page 


¥Principal supervises two schools. 
Principal supervises one school and one demountable. 
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Table 5. -= Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each 
Elementary School on October 19, 1961 


(Continued) 
Principals Teachers 
White Colored White Colored Grand 
School Men Women __Men Women Men total 
I 2 3 wc AS? beats WA b 9 ime OG) 
C-StEVENS sescesseveceeveesees (counted under Sumner) = - 2 - BE 13 
WwW Dtoddert scccecsccvesevesecs (counted under Mann) = an 6 L- ~ o- if 
A» Sumner Score seveescereneseces - ~- Lise — — — = 9 10 
(Syphax eooeeeeoeseeneseoeeeseese a — oa th = ee 3} OL 25 
(/Takoma eeoeseneeeeeeevesensee — yk = a — 12 Le” horid “— 13 
é¢,laylor paeceesseeseesseesesese (counted under Madison) = — — 1 6 7 
_e- Thomas eee eeeereeseseeesesed ~ - - ae a - 2 21 2h 
“~ Thomson @eeeoeoeoeeoe sen eoeeeoeneene8d Zz = —_ — - ike 3 7 21 
¢ Aruesdell eoeseeneesesseseee ~ - - ak os a ti, 24 26 
(, Turner eeeeceroevereseseoesee® = — a, se “ —_ bend 27 28 
in eae Seah eee = 1 : = : 18 : 9 28 
Van Ness eeorveresesereeesneneseeoe 7 — - a8 Ld ~e a4 af 29 
CWalker-—JOneS wecscesevcoccese ~ - ~ - ~ - 1 at ja 
Gaeebb, Ruth Ky ....cessccsece “ z - = - by 3 22 30 
CL West @eeeeeeoeseese ee neve vseaeoe@ -— 1 a = ceed 1L1 _ 7 19 
(Wheatley @eoerevreseosenaseaoneeeee@ ae ub — pe 1 bard ay 22 25 
(Whittier e@eerrsceoeeeeentrteseese — an -— — soe 19 ee 10 30 
¢> Wilson, ds a eeocecevrescese see = = ~ if: - 3 3 2h 28 
<.Woodridge eeoeeeseseoseeoseess - 1 ~~ bond - hy az Lh 19 
(Young @eveeeeveveeeeceeeoesesee298@ ~~. edi a, 1s = oe 2 35 38 
Young Demountable .....cceece counted under Young - - - = 8 8 


Continued on next page 


*Principal supervises two schools. 
**Principal supervises one school and one demountable, 
**xPrincipal supervises three schools. 
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Table 5, -- Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each 
Elementary School on October 19, 1961 
(Continued) 


Principals Teachers 


White Colored White Colored Grand 
School Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women total 
is 2 3 O 7 : 9 10 

Art - itinerant eescereeceeose ~ = — — 7 

Foreign Language = Itinerant = - - “ ot 
Health, physical education 

athletics and safety - itinerant - ~ = = 10 

PRiSiGe— 1binerant Veccscsses ~ = ~ = 20 

oelence — itinerant .ecssece - ~ - - ae 


Po roticme nua y mete cies 6 5 13 a3 3 28 6175 156 1,3) oo Pies. 
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Table 6. -- Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Rach 
Junior High School on October 19, 1961 


a eee ee ee ee ee a a ee ASSETS —; ESSERE Ss TERE ESE SSS TEE eS 


Principals and Teachers, counselors, 
assistant principals and librarians 
White Colored le eee Grand 
School Men Women Men Women total 
es sed OS) eee 0) Rei) ed LO 
Banneker seccecccceccorente =, oe 2 ds, a Z Wed 31.5 51 
BrOWNG cecccceseseccseveseon cS = 2 iL Ls bee ah. B0e5 5605 
Deal eooereeroseaseeeeveeeeee és ay he brent 9 36 fa oes 5305 
DO ssa stele siaieiele © 6 .els eiaies.o © - ~ cE 2 Led ~ 15 3005 50 
Eliot eeooeesnesereseseerneene — =a uu 1 1 L 17 2605 4705 
RNC US Me's ¢isisisieis eis e'e's 0 s.< 6 e's — =. a aL eo i 16 1s 36 
Garnet=Patterson eecceccece - - EL a 3 ii 1065 25 3905 
Gordon e@esereereveeevneses ee ee ee a} Ged ee 55 22 h B45 | he 
Hart eevee eeeveeveasveneeeeev ees 43 Z Co ee ee 15 ane 1005 | 5165 
Hine cccvvecscccccccvsccces i - 1 ts 3.5 10 10 PAS) 48 
JefFerson cecvecccccvccecece ue di - - 5 8 yy 10.5 2965 
Kramer .scccccccosccscecces a ai - - g 27 Z 305 6e5 
Langley cease eseorereseeon a = E a Gas at eo 3he5 48 
MG Cl ATC ety hete store sieve’ ss © 68's a ~ ce ne 3 Ly 155 37 ne 
BOP CUM ee creel cares cc ease ce ~ - a 2 ‘2 2 us 3905 6305 
Paul @eececocreeesoserterseeesee a — — 1 ames ely if 2235 5705 
Beal Cie ecteisie ovieses viele cre's ¢ ~ - 1 1 - ~ 905 2065 32 
Shaw eeoveereasceveseeeoeereeoe — in c Be ha Sed 1365 hues 58 
IOUSO Eeteleaicis eslele ce oo ects 6 sles ed 1 i Sor! 8 LS 2 256 lok 
SETA Soo GR nA Ar SO OE IOe i} 1 - - 10.5 8 6 1.5 Tal 
NESE oo Ae Sp aundnecanoueoueT 1 1 i ~ 6 8 16 3165 | 6h.5 
CERES (Aa ECS CCC ICE IC = =e uy uy Al = TS CLES) h? 
HOCUSOMerrcs susie os rece es «se - - 2 {i 365 2 20 3605 65 


Continued on next page 
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Table 6, -- Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each 
Junior High School on October 19, 1961 
(Continued) 


Teachers, counselors, 
and librarians 


Principals and 
assistant principals 


White Colored Grand 
School Men Women Men Women tetal 
uF ie 3 LO 
City-Wide Counselor serving 

Basic Program esenceceooeee = be Ld a iL 

English - assigned to Dept. of = - - - a 

Mathematics - assigned to Dept. of - - - 2 

Science — itinerant ..secee - “ - - cL 
NGG) itrates lashes Bannan 12 9 19 17 116265 
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Table 7. -=- Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each 
Senior High School on October 19, 1961 


Teachers, counselors, 


Principals and 


assistant principals and librarians 
White Colored White Colored Grand 
School Men Wemen Men Women total 
z TE Cp er 41) ete C9 ENE Pe (2) Se ) ee 0) ee ee Pe 
Anacostia eaeeeeceesneeereees 7 i = sa iS 25 h 3 50 
Ballou Baeeeeveeesecceoseoeees A is at as aS eo 5 id, h9 
Cardozo Corer eeeeeeoereoeee ae — 42 ja L - L9 30 53 
Coolidge seeeceeeeseeeeesened fe 1 — - 18 3h a hh 60 
Dunbar evoscveeseneeseonseneeeasn = bed 2 1 - _ 13 27 h3 
Eastern eoeceeseseeesenesece as ag 1 = 15 re inte 37 78 
McKinley Covers eerseveseeesecse ai if LB ~ LG 1h 15 28 70 
Roosevelt eoeseovneseveecneves at - ifs ~- 9 1h 9 7 51 
Spingarn eeeseeeeceoneeenenes ae — 2 i uk = 28 hl (& 
Western Coceeeeeceeessevcrse 2 as - ~ 8 28 D5 3 Whes 
W. Wilson CeOeceoeeseesensesees 2 EL ~ = L3 h7 2.5 iL 6645 
hiesenior Nich s,s. 12 7 9 hh 105 189 110 202 638 
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Table 8. -- Number of Regular Full-Time Educational Employees in Each 
Vocational High School on October 19, 1961 


Principals Teachers and counselsrs 
White Colored ee evi te a ee Cloned aiern Grand 
School Men Women Men Jomen total 
a Gis 2b Se (ree 2 OCR a Oe ees OS Oe 10 

Bell eesesceaeeeeosea eee ee 0008 cE C com! = 29 
Burdick Coeerseeeseeeses ses ~ ns - = 2.5 

Rene Tet tl sttens peg cle eiece'e eke 6 a ~ ~ - 35 

Bical Yess Src ss ick s'o-tie'e o's o'%.0- 2 - - 48 - ho 

WiISD IMCL OD ig eiatale are © sels ave yt ~ - ~ 2 ak 
All vocational high .. 2 i ip 2 16945 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS aie 


FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 4 eect val: j 
ig THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. Ey tae € as ay 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20005 sob ei BOS 


Gud — % Ny Nev ats 


~| 
June 21, 1966 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: / 

The Superintendent is presenting for the information of the 
Board the report of the partnership school project sponsored by the 
Philip M. Stern Family Foundation under the direction of Mrs. Frances C. 
Blacklow. 


Under the partnership plan, schools not only shared resources 
which were matched by funds from the Philip M. Stern Family Foundation 
but also engaged in activities together to increase the sharing of 
experiences. 


The report indicates that many of the schools conducted important 
joint activities, exchanges of pupils and programs and taking part in 
other enriching experiences. 


Altogether $3,422.75 was contributed by the schools and $4,576.83 
by the Stern Family Foundation, for a total of $7,999.58. It is 
interesting to note that contributions were received from three schools 
in Montgomery County, one school in South Carolina and the religious 
school of Temple Sinai. The program is growing as indicated in the 
fact that last year's combined contribution was $3,351.03. 


This report is being submitted for the information of the Board. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Ye Boul 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Attachment 


I; 


Morgan 


Birney 


Van Ness 


Blair 


Randall Jr. High 
Pierce 


Hayes-Lud low 


PARTNER-SCHOOL PROJECT 
1965-1966 


RELATED ACTIVITIES 


- Third grade children of partner schools shared trip to Capitol 


Building and exchanged visits to see class programs. Eaton 
School parents conducted folk singing programs and served as 
volunteer counselor aides and worked to have Morgan included 
in additional public funds and budget. Eaton parents started 
and manned a school library, including processing over 1200 
books, donating books, furnishing paint and draperies. 


Student Councils of partner schools held joint meeting and 
students exchanged holiday greetings. A pen-pal program is 

in progress. Officers of both PTAs attended dinners at each 
others' schools. An exchange of visits of classrooms of 
students for observation, lunch, and square dancing has taken 
place. Faculties of both schools have met for exchange of 
ideas and helpful discussions. Shepherd children contributed 
books to Birney library and aided Birney children in collecting 
food for Southeast Settlement House at Thanksgiving. Shepherd 
principal spent day reading stories to Birney children before 
Christmas. 


Pupils in French classes visited Janney and gave informal 
program. 


Roosevelt High School Future Teachers of America Club supervised 
several classes in order to release Mott teachers for observa- 
tion of special demonstrations. Members of Roosevelt Cadet 
Corps accompanied Mott children on trips to see programs and 
attend concerts at Roosevelt, and monitored a moving picture 
sponsored by Mott parents. 


Invited third grade of Keene to Valentine Square Dance. Students 
of Keene presented books for Van Ness library. 


Women from Temple Sinai read stories to children every Wednesday. 


Boys from St. Albans toured Randall and joined students for 
lunch and attended National Library Week celebration at Randall. 


Children attended Hearst School Fair. 
Parents of Lafayette conduct classes in art and homemaking, 


sewing, knitting, as they did last year. They also maintain 
a school library and teach choral groups. ; 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Franklin Administration Building 


Thirteenth and K Streets, N. We 
Washington 5, D. C. 


April 19, 1961 


This report approved by 
Board of Education 


Meeting of 
To the Board of Education ; poe 
of the District of Columbia AVEARE oS) USles 
Ladies and Gentlemen: | Office of Suverintendent 
€s Seneols 


The Superintendent is pleased to recommend to the Board of Educa- 
tion that he be granted authority to accept an anonymous gift of 
$25,000 to launch a program for organizing volunteer help in an Urban 
Youth Corps in the District of Columbia to prevent and control delin- 
quencye 


The plan will include inviting youth and other interested citizens 
to volunteer to work in downtown areas in connection with school and 
other agency activities to help with the problems of youth. It is 
hoped that numbers of volunteers from universities and graduate schools, 
civic and community agencies and indeed from churches will be willing 
to work under direction with chiidren and youth in need of special help. 
While the activities will be centered in the main in the comunity 
school, the work itself may include helping families to plan budgets, 
to make better use of available resources, and to plan for leisure 
activities for children and youth, The Urban Youth Corvs may help in 
the schools with remedial reading, with children who nave severe educa- 
tional problems ancdare i:neced of individual help, and witn children who 
need total help on a one to one basis. 


The object will be to make use of the vast reservoir of talent, 
willing to work as volunteers under direction in our own community. 


To accomplish and launch this program it will be necessary to 
establish an office of special projects under the direction of a person 
at the assistant superintendency level. The initial grant of $25,000 
will be used to establish this office with secretarial help and to 
cover the expenses of its operation for a year. Under the leadership 
of the director of special projects a specific plan will be developed 
for expansion of the Urban Youth Corps to provide for the scheduling 
of work and the training and preparation for it. A carefully developed 
plan will be submitted to foundations for additional financial support. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education author- 
ize him to proceed with the implementation of the plan to establish the 
Urban Youth Corps, and that it accept the $25,000 gift with the 
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To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia - 2 (Moped, 18h, akgreu 


recommendation to the Board of Commissioners that this fund be ac- 
cepted to establish the office and staff of the Urban Youth Corps 
and to provide for supplies, travel funds, and incidental expenses 
necessary to this office. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl F, Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


ts “ixcerpt from the Minutes of the Board of Education, April 19, 1961 


rst 


BOARD ACCEPTS GIFT OF $27,200 FROM JUNIOR LEAGUE CF WASHINGTON 
TO SUPPORT COORDINATED SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAM 


THE SUPERINTENDENT SUBMITTED THE FOLLOWING REPCRT: 


"THE SUPERINTENDENT 1S VERY HAPPY TO REPORT THAT THE JUNICR LEAGUE OF 
WASHINGTON HAS MADE A GRANT OF $27,200 FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF A SUPERVISING 
DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY SERVICES, A FULL=TIME CLERK, LIMITED TRAVEL WITHIN THE 
CltY, AND THE COST OF OFFICE SUPPLIES. THE FUND Will COVER THE COST OF THE 
PROJECT FOR A TVWOMYEAR PERIOD. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS PROJECT IS TO ESTABLISH PROOF THAT LIBRARY SUPERVISORY 
SERVICE 1S ESSENTIAL IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM. 


THE SUPERVI SENG DIRECTOR IN CHARGE OF LIBRARY SERVICES WILL COORDINATE THE 
ACTIVITIES CF OUR PRESENT LIBRARY STAFFS AND WILL ASSIST IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
A LIBRARY PROGRAM FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, TRAINED LEADERSHIP 1S PARTICUL= 
ARLY URGENT AT THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEVEL TO IMPROVE THE QUALITY OF VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT RECOMMENDS THAT THE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACCEPT THIS GEN- 
EROUS GIFT AND THAT THIS REPORT BE FORWARDED TO THE COMM: SSiONERS FOR APPROVAL 
[T 1S FURTHER RECOMMENDED THAT THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
WITE A LETTER OF APPRECIATION TO MRS. JAMES Fe Co HYDE, JRey CHAIRMAN, PROJECT 
FiNOING COMMITTEE OF THE JUNIOR LEAGUE, 3545 WELLEAMSBURG LANE, Ny Wo" 


MRS. STEELE ASKED HOW THE QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE SUPERVIS!|NG DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY 
SERVICES WILL BE SET UP. THE SUPERINTENDENT STATED HE HAS ASKED ASS! STANT SUPERINTENDENT 
HOLMES TO WORK ON THIS MATTER WITH MISS BARBARA NOLEN, PRESIOENT OF THE ACTION COMMITTEE 
FOR D. Cy, SCHOOL LIBRARIES, AND HER ASSOCIATES BECAUSE OF THEIR BACKGROUND IN THE LIBRARY 
SERVICES, HE STATED FURTHER THAT A CIRCULAR WILL BE SENT OUT ON THIS POSITION AS SOON 
AS POSSIBLE. 


Mas. STEELE ASKED IF THE CIRCULAR COULD CONTAIN THE STATEMENT THAT THIS 1S A VERY 
IMPORTANT PLLOT PROVECT AND THAT 1 T |S HOPED THAT FROM THIS wiLL COomMc A DEFINITE SALARY 
FOR SUCH A POSIT! ON TO CONTINUE PERMANENTLY SO THAT ANYONE APPLYING WILL FEEL THAT THERE 
iS A SENSE OF PERMANENCE REGARDING THIS POSITION THE SUPERINTENDENT STATEO THAT THIS 
PRUJECT iS A TWO-YEAR PROGRAM AND WITHIN THAT TIME IT 1S HOPED CONGRESS WiLL APPROVE 
FUNDS FOR THIS PURPOSE. THE SUPERINTENDENT STATED THAT THE SUGGESTION MADE BY “RS. STEELE 


WiLL BE INCORPCRATED IN THE Ci RCULAR. 


THERE BEING NO OBJECTION, THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE SUPERINTENDENT WAS APPROVED, 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Franklin Administration Building 
Thirteenth and K Streets, NwWe 
Washington 5, De Ge 


April 19, 1961 | 

» This report approved by 

Board of Education 
Meeting of | 


To the Board of Education | APR 19 1967 
of the District of Columbia Te 


Office of Suparintendent 
(Ce 
i) 


Ladies and Gentlemen: hens 


The Superintendent is very happy to report that the Junior League 
of Washington has made a grant of $27,200 for the employment of a Super-~ 
vising Director of Library Services, a full-time clerk, limited travel 
within the city, and the cost of office supplies, The fund will cover 
the cost of the project for a two-year period. 


Tne purpose of this project is to establish proof that library 
supervisory service is essential in the school program. 


The Supervising Director in charge of Library Services will coordi-~ 
nate the activities of our present library staffs and will assist in the 
development of a library program for the elementary schools. Trained 
leadership is particularly urgent at the elementary school level to in- 
prove the quality of volunteer service, 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education accept 
this generous gift and that this report be forwarded to the Commission- 
ers for approval. It is further recommended that the txecutive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education write a letter of appreciation to 
Mrs, James F, C. Hyde, Jr., Chairman, Project Finding Committee of the 
Junior League, 3545 Williamsburg Lane, N. We 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl F, Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Excerpt from the Minutes of the Board of Education, May 17, 1961 
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I. NATIONAL SCLENZE FOUNDATION 
GRANT OF $6,400 For "in-Service 
insti sure IN Nayiomatics For 
SECONDARY Sonool, TEACHERS" AT 
Qe Co TEACHERS COLLEGE APPROVED. 


DRe iWAYNES SUBMITTED THE FOLLOWING REPORTS 


"THE DISTRICT OF CoLUMBIA TEACHERS COLLEGE HAS BEEN GRANTED 
THE SUM OF y450.0C BY THE NATIONAL SCLENCE FOUNDATION FOR THE SUP= 
PORT OF AN "INSERVICE INSTITUTE ITN MATHEMATICS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS' FOR THE ACADEMIC YEAR 1961-19625. THE INSTITUTE WILL BE DIR- 
ECTED BY OR. DANIEL B. LLOYD, CHAIRMAN OF THE DIVISION OF MATHEMATICS 
AND BUSINESS EDUCATION. THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE OF THE INSTITUTE WILL 
BE TO TMPROVE THE SUBJECT MATTER COMPETENCE OF PARTICIPATING TEACHERS.» 


THE PARTICIPATING SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS WILL BE CHOSEN BY THE 
COLLEGE FROM BOTH JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. A MAXIMUM OF 36 
TEACHORS WELL RECE! VE ALLOWANCES FOR TRAVEL, BOOKS AND FEES AMOUNTING 
TO 450.00 EAacH ($40 FoR TRAVELS $:0 FOR BOOKS AND FEES) = A FORTIN OF 
21800.00. THEY WiLL PAY NO TUITION OR FEES. THE COLLEGE WILL RECEIVE 
%6,605,00 FOR OLRECT CosTSs OF OPERATING THE INSTITUTE. 


THE COLLEGE HAS SUCCESSFULLY OPERATED AN "In-SERVICE INSTITUTE IN 
MATHEMATICS FUR SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS? THIS YEAR UNDER A GRANT FROM 
THE NATIONAL SCLENCE FOUNDATION. WE ARE PROUD THAT THE FOUNDATION HAS 
APPROVED OUR APPLICATION FOR ANOTHER INSTITUTE GRANT. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE TEACHERS COLLEGE RECOM- 
MEND THAT THE BOARD OF EDUCATION APPROVE THIS GRANT OF $8,400.00 FROM 
THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, AND AUTHORIZE THE TEACHERS COLLEGE TO 
PAKTLCYPATE IN THE PROGRAM. IT 1S FURTHER RECOMMENDED THAT THE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION FORWARD THIS REPORT TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA FOR AP PROVAL.” 


A MOTLON THAT THE BOARD APPROVE THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE WAS MADE BY Dive HAYNES, 
SECONDED BY MRS. ROBERTS AND CARRIED. 


 flidiimemeeae ee 


This report 


‘A 
approved by 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS Board of Education 
Franklin Administration Building eetine of 
Thirteenth and K Streets, NeWe JUN 21 1967 
Washington 5, De Ce 
Office of Superintendent | 
———_Of Schools _ 


OP OPEES es Neca 5 


June 21, 1961 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to advise the Board of Education 
that the Board of Directors of the Eugene and Agnes E, Meyer Foundation 
has made the following grants for the school year 1961-1962: 


1. $50,000 for the expansion of the Urban Service Corps which 
proposes to expand school services through volunteer activity. 


2e $7,000 to continue the services of a social worker at the 
Jefferson Junior High School. This is the third year for 
this project. The 1963 school budget estimates will contain 
a request for funds to employ a social worker at this school, 


3. $7,000 for the salary of a social worker at the Thomson Ele- 
mentary School, this being a continuation of the project 
growing out of the Maximum Benefits Program, Funds will be 
requested for placing this position in the school budget 
estimates for 1963. 


4. $26,500 for the Macfarland Junior High School Talent Search 
program, September 1961 will begin the third year of 
operation of this progran. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education accept 
these grants, that a letter be sent to the Eugene and Agnes E, Meyer 
Foundation expressing appreciation for its deep concern for the educa- 
tion of children in the city school system, and that the grants be 
reported to the Board of Commissioners with the recommendation that the 
Board of Commissioners accept the funds and authorize the deposit of 
the money in the United States Treasury to the credit of the District of 
Columbia to be expended within the terms of the grants, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl F, Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Excerpt from the Minutes of the Board of Education, June 21, 1961 


BOARD ACCEPTS ADDITIONAL GIFT OF $13,722 FOR CONTINUATION 
OF LIBRARY OEMONSTRATION PROJECT IN AMIOON AND GODING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS; APPROVAL OF COMMISSI CNERS,D.C. 


} 
eR ne ere eenes seep on 


TO BE REQUESTED 
THE SUPERINTENDENT SUBMITTED THE FOLLOWING REPORT: 


"WITH THE APPROVAL OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND THE AUTHORITY OF THE BOARD OF 
COMMISSIONERS A LIBRARY DEMONSTRATION PROJECT HAS BEEN IN OPERATION IN THE AMIDON 
AND GODING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS DURING THE PAST SCHOOL YEAR. THIS PROJECT WAS MADE 
POSSIBLE BY A CONTRIBUTION OF $11,650 BY A VERY KIND DONOR. 


A CHECK IN THE AMOUNT OF $13,722, HAS NOW BEEN SENT TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION BY 
THIS SAME KINO DONOR FOR THE CONTINUATION OF THIS PROJECT THROUGH JUNE 30, 1962. 
THIS AMOUNT OF MONEY WiLL MAKE POSSIBLE THE HIRING OF TWO LIBRARIANS FOR THE 
AMIDON AND GODING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND THE PURCHASE OF $250 WORTH OF SUPPLIES 
FOR EACH OF THE SCHOOLS. 


THE SUPERE NTENOENT IS VERY GRATEFUL FOR THIS GENEROUS GIFTe HE RECOMMENDS THAT 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION ACCEPT THIS GIFT AND APPROVE THE CONTINUATION CF THIS 
LIBRARY PROVECTe HE FURTHER RECOMMENDS THAT THE BOARD OF EDUCATION REQUEST THE 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TO APPROVE THE CONTINUATION OF THIS 
VERY WORTHWHILE PROJECT." 


A MOTION THAT THE BOARD APPROVE THE RECOMMENDATION CF THE SUPERI NTENDENT WAS MADE BY 
MR. SMUCK, SECONDED BY OR, HAYNES AND GARRIEDe 


Excerpt from the Minutes of the Board of Education, September 20, 1961 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAMS SUBMITS FOR THE RECORD AN ACCOUNT OF 
THE PROCEDURE FOLLO'ED IN ACCEPTING A GRANT TO SUPPLY 
MILK AND CRACKERS TO ELIGIBLE CHILDREN DURING 
THE CURRENT SUMMER MONTHS 


PRESIDENT WILLIAMS SUBMITTED FOR THE RECORD A SUMMARY OF THE FOLLOWING LETTER 
OUTLINING THE PROCEDURE FOLLOWED CONCERNING THE ACCEPTANCE OF A 950,000 GRANT FROM 
AN ANONYMOUS DONOR TO SUPPLY MILK AND CRACKERS DURING THE CURRENT SUMMER MONTHS TO 
CHILOREN DECLARED ELIGIBLE FOR FREE LUNCHES, IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE AUTHORITY 
GRANTEO TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD ON JULY 1, 1961: 


"SEPTEMBER 20, 196: 


TO THE BOARD oF EDUCATION 
OF THE DISTRICT oF CoLUMBIA 


LADIES ANO GENTLEMEN: 


AT THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION HELD JUNE 2), 196i, THE BOARD 
APPROVED A PLAN SUBMITTED SY THE SUPERINTENDENT TO SUPPLY MILK AND CRACKERS 
DURING THE CURRENT SUMMER MONTHS TO CHILDREN DECLARED ELIGIBLE FOR FREE 
LUNCHES, AUTHORIZED THE ACCEPTANCE OF A $50,000 GRANT FROM AN ANONYMOUS DONOR 
FOR THIS PROGRAM AND REQUESTED THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TO APPROVE AND ACCEPT THIS FUND, 


" UNDER DATE OF JUNE 29, 1961, MR. FLOYD Re HARRISON, 61 BROADWAY, NEw 
YORK 6, NEw YORK, REPRESENTING THE DONOR, ADDRESSED A COMMUNICATION TO THE 
BOARD OF EDUCATSON FOR THE ATTENTION OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY ADVISING 
THAT AT THE DIRECTION OF THE DONOR THE MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
New YORK WAS ON JUNE 29, 1961, INSTRUCTED TO TRANSFER TO THE ACCOUNT OF THE 
BoaRD of EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 490 SHARES OF THE CAPITAL 
StocK OF STANDARD Ott COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA REGISTERED IN THE NAME OF THE 
TRUST COMPANY'S NOMINEE ANO ENOORSED IN BLANK, TOGETHER WITH THE NECESSARY 
TRANSFER STAMPGe MR. HARRISON ALSO ADVISED THAT THE Trust COMPANY HAD 8EEN 
REQUESTED TO NOTIFY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION THAT 
{T }S HOLDING THE SHARES SUBJECT TO INSTRUCTIONS, THESE SHARES TO BE APPLIED 
AGAINST THE AMOUNT WHICH THE DONOR STATED SHE WOULD CONTRI BUTE TO THE MILK 
AND CRACKER FUND FOR SOME 6500 CHILDREN IN SUMMER SCHOOLS WHO ARE IN NEED OF 

NOURISHMENT. (SEE ATTACHED) it: 


"THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AT 1 TS MEETING HELD JULY ty 1961, AUTHOR} ZED 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD TO INSTRUCT THE MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF 
NEw YORK, 140 BRoAoWAY, New YORK 15, New YORK, TO SELL THIS STOCK IMMEDIATELY 
AND FORWARD THE PROCEEOS TO THE BOARD *OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COL 
UMBIA TO BE DEPOSITED IN ‘THE UNITED STATES TREASURY TO THE CREDIT OF THE OIST- 
RICT OF COLUMBIA TO BE EXPENDED FOR THE PURPOSE FOR WHICH IT WAS AUTHOREZEDe 
(SEE ATTACHED) 


"On JULY 14, 1961, THE BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS ACCEPTED THE $50,000 
GRANT AS REQUESTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR THE PURPOSE OF SUPPLYING 
MILK AND CRACKERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS CURING THE CURRENT SUMMER MONTHS, 
WITH THE UNDERSTANDING THAT THE ACCEPTANCE IN NO WAY COMMITS THE ComMIS- 
SIONERS TO AUTHORIZE THE USE OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR THE CONTINUATION 
OF THIS PROVECT. (SEE ATTACHED) 


On JULY 18, 1961, THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FORWARDED TO THE ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT REYNOLDS A CHECK WHICH SHE RECEIVED FROM THE MORGAN GUARANTY 
TRUST COMPANY, DATED JULY 12, i961, NOw GB23750, PAYABLE TO THE OROER OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, IN THE AMOUNT OF 
$25 pO21e 79, DAWN ON THE MORGAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, REPRE 
SENTING THE PROCEEDS OF THE SALE OF THE 490 SHARES OF STOCK. (SEE ATTACHED } 


ON JULY 19, 1961, THE SECRETARY RECEI VED FROM GRACE E. ROBINSON, 
FENANCE OFFICER OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, IN THE 
ABSENCE OF ASSISTANT SUPERLNTENDENT REYNOLDS, A RECEIPT FOR THE CHECK FOR= 
WARDED TO MRe REYNOLOS BY THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY IN THE AMOUNT OF $25,821.795 
AND ADVISING THAT THE CHECK HAD BEEN DEPOSITED WITH THE D.C. TREASURER AS 
OF JULY 19, 196t. (SEE ATTACHED ) 


THIS TNFORMATION 1S BEING SUBMITTED TO THE COARD AT THIS MEETING FOR 
THE RECORD AND {S AN ACCOUNT OF THE PROCEDURE FOLLOW NG THE AUTHORITY GRANTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD BY THE BOARD ON JULY 1, 1961. 


RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED, 
(SiGNED) WESLEY S. '/ILLTAMS 
WESLEY Se MELLIAMS 
PRESIDENT, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING Psp 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON §&, D. C. 


February 13, 1964 


To the Committees on Finance and Health and Special 
Education Services of the Board of Education: 


The Superintendent requests approval of a proposal to submit a request for 
a grant of $3,000 to assess the value of Operation Alphabet to The Public Welfare 
Foundations ince. yoince the schools have no funds to undertake the study. 


As a part of a program for literacy in the District of Columbia, Operation 
Alphabet, a one-hundred-lLesson course in basic education, was run on television 
in Washington in 1963. It was endorsed by the District Commissioners' Advisory 
Committee on Literacy and was administered by the District of Columbia Public 
SCHhoous. 


An analysis of the results of Operation Alphabet in Washington is needed ibs 
this new device is to be considered in planning the city's adult education, re- 
training, and literacy programs. Washington's experience can also prove helpful 
to other cities, since little in the nature of evaluation is available from 
Operation Alphabet's showings in more than one hundred communities. 


The study will be completed within six weeks by a consultant-specialist 
working with a research-assistant with part-time clerical help. Volunteers will 
participacesa) interviewing, tabulating and general office tasks. This team will 
approach home viewers and will also confer with orticials in the organizations 
which have taken part in Operation Alphabet. These include city departments such 
ae WelLeare weCOLLeCeLOns:, and Health and Vocational Rehabilitation, as well as 


churches and other community groups. A proposed budget for the study is attached. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education authorize him to 
submit a request for a grant of $3,000 to The Public Welfare Foundation, PuNCie 
and further, that if the grant is approved by The Public Welfare Foundation, incre 
the Board of Education request approval of the Board of Commissioners Fou accepts 
ance of tthe grant, LOL the purpose indicated. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cail: Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Approved and transmitted to the 
Board of Education with the 
recommendation for approval 


Committee on Finance Committee on Health and Special 


Education Services 


a 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


PROPOSED BUDGET 


TO ASSESS OPERATION ALPHABET 
EEN AEP RAD ET 


Budget for 5 weeks 
Salaries: $2,750 
Consultant Sir 500 
Assistant 750 
Employer contribution 5) 5) 
Clerical Service (WAE) 445 
Telephone 100 
Office supplies, postage, etc. 50 


Travel 160 


Rent = pee 


*Adult Education Office 


$3 ,000 


Approved by Board at its meeting held February 19, 196h 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS ff dal 


FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


February 19, 1964 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


On January 24, 1963, the Board of Education approved the submission 
of an application to the Meyer Foundation for the purpose of developing 
the phonovisual method in the secondary schools and to extend the method 
in the elementary schools. As this application was subsequently denied 
by the Meyer Foundation a similar proposition was made to the Old 
Dominion Foundation, 


The Superintendent is pleased to announce that the Old Dominion 
Foundation has agreed to finance this project in the amount of $49,620 
and has designated the Primary Day School as the fiscal agent. Under 
the plan, Mrs. Edna C. Smith, in the Extension Service, will be detailed 
from the Primary Day School and will direct the project for the Board of 
Education working directly under the supervision of the head of the 
English Department and the Superintendent's Office. 


The project will run for three years, providing full-time services 
of a specialist and a secretary, as well as funds for supplies. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education approve 


the transfer of the proposed project from the Meyer Foundation to the Old 
Dominion Foundation. The Superintendent further recommends that the Board 
express its appreciation to the Board of Trustees of the Foundation, and 

to Mr. Monroe Bush, Vice President, for their cooperation in this project. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


_ Approved by Board 
Sy 


at its meeting held March 18, 196) 


SUPERINTENDENT.OF SCHOOLS 


Z ait 
FRANKLIN AD MUS ERATION BUILDING 


THIRTEENTH ANO K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. Cc. 


March 18, 1964 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to TeEpOnteconthnes board 
the receipt of a check in the amount of $85,000 from The 
Ford Foundation, which represents the final payment of a 
grant payable over a three-year period for Support of the 


Language Arts Project, a Great Cities Program for School 
Improvement. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Edu- 
cation write a letter to Mr. Henry T. Heald, President of 
The Ford Foundation, expressing appreciation for this very 


generous grant and for the Foundation's continued support of 
our schools. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carlaw. i 


Superintendent of Schools 
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Approved by Board at its meeting held May 20, 196) Hap 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. Cc. 


May 20, 1964 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentiemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to announce to the B 
that the Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
$12,000 to the Board of Education of the Distr 
defray planning costs for the first phase of the planning of the proposed 
Shaw Junior High School. Funds will be used for the employment of engineer- 
ing, architectural and educational consultants as well as cit 
Specialists to study the special problems inherent in designing a school 


that will make full use of its site, be designed especially for an urban 
site, and be an architectural asset to the Cilly, 


oard of Education 
Inc., is making a grant of 
ict of Columbia to partially 


y planning 


"Payment of the full amount of the grant will be made in a single sum 
in the immediate future. 

"We are pleased to be able to assist you in 
school which hopefully will influence future scho 
D. C., and in other large cities. 
the news recently. 


planning this prototype 
ols built in Washington, 
The urban schoolhouse has been much in 
New and better answers to urban schoolhousing will 


receive substantial study from many cities looking for alternatives 
status quo." 


to the 
The Superintendent is very pleased to be a part of this pioneering 
effort in limited space utilization for school construction and recommends 


that the Board of Education request the Board of Commissioners to approve 
the acceptance of this grant in the amount of S127 000. 


The Superintendent further recommends that the Board of Education 
express sincere appreciation to the Educational Facilities Laboratories for 


this grant and for their help in planning the proposed Shaw Junior High 
School. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Kee Sy, Oh thn pee 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


. Approved by Board at its meeting held June 17, 196) sl 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. Cc. 


June 1/7 1964 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to report to the Board of Education 
the receipt of a grant of $25,000 from the AEM foundation for the 
Urban Service Corps. This money is to be used to increase and expand 
the program of the Corps as needed, which is being developed under the 
divection or Mr. Benjamin J. Henley. 


This grant was made possible through a contribution to the Founda- 
tion by Mrs. Agnes E, Meyer. The additional fund will significantly 
increase the capability of the Urban Service Corps to serve the chil- 
dren, youth, and parents of this community. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education accept 
this gift from the AEM Foundation and recommend to the Board of Com- 
missioners, D. C., that this money be accepted to be used by the Urban 
pervilCcesCorps. 


The Superintendent further recommends that the Board express its 
appreciation to Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer for her great interest and love 
for the children in our schools and her personal dedication to the 
strengthening of public education here and throughout the Nation. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ve , 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Approved by Board at its meeting held September 23, 196) 


Ht 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND kK STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. c. 


September 23, 1964 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to announce to the Board of 


2 : Education the receipt of a grant of $5,000 from The Ford Foundation 
ae for a = ev ion of its program to improve the education Ady ihh 
2 of pupils in depressed urban areas, 


3 This grant, made in response to a request from Mr. 
\ 


Louis 
| Ri Kornhauser, Director of the Great Cities Project, will enable the 
Board of Education to design and carry out an evaluation of the 
4 
Ys 


effects of the program based on a sampling of children who were 
participants in the program for various Pehlodsworstime: 
: 


One tt a te ee 
} 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education 
~ accept this grant and submit a.copy of this report to the Board 
’ of Commissioners for its approval and acceptance of the grant. 
=e 


The Superintendent further recommends that the Board of Educa- 
tion express its appreciation to The Ford Fou 


ndation for the grant 
and for making this evaluation possible, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cat a, 


F, Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Approved by Board at its meeting held December 16, 196) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS Pana 


FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. Cc. 


December 16, 1964 


To the Board of Education 
5 OLD thesDistrict.oneCcolumpra 


: Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to report to the Board of Educa- 
tion a gift in the amount of $75,000 from the Eugene and Agnes E. 
Meyer Foundation for the work of the Urban Service Corps for the 
ae school year 1964-1965. The Foundation has indicated the possibility 
ca # of a final grant for the school year 1965-1966. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education 

ee: accept this gift from the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation and 
anaes recommend to the Board of Commissioners, D. C., that this money be 
accepted to be used by the Urban Service Corps. 


The Superintendent also recommends that the Board express its 
appreciation to the Foundation for this most generous gift. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cae 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


ite ee Oe 


Approved by Board at its meeting held December 16, 196) 
Finance ~ 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING F 


THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. Cc. 


December 10, 1964 


To the Committee on Finance 
of the Board of Education 


The Superintendent wishes to report to the Board of Education 
that we are expecting to receive grants in the amount of $1,090,881 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity, The President's Juvenile 
Delinquency Committee, and the Ford Foundation, for use in the 
Model School Division. 


A detailed breakdown showing the funding of the several projects 
to be undertaken under these grants is attached hereto. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education approve 
the acceptance of these grants and submit a copy of this report to 
the Board of Commissioners, D, C., for its approval and acceptance of 
the grants. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Gi 2 ee 


Carl! F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Approved and transmitted to the 
Board of Education with the 
recommendation for approval 


\ gat Sudan 


Committee on Finance 


Attachment 
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LIST OF PROJECT PROPOSALS AND ESTIMATED COSTS _ 
FOR THE MODEL SCHOOL DIVISION 


Cost 
I, The Model School Staff > 159,530 
II. Extended School Program 
1, The Longer School Day Lowhou 
2. Reading and Tutoring Program 4300 
3. University Volunteers 16,826 
IiI, S&nrichment 
4. A proposal to Enrich Learning 
Through Study in Summer 1965 115344 
5. Cultural Enrichment 105560 
IV. The Language Program 
6, Developing Reading Skills in Elementary- 
First and Second Grade (BPC) 36,892 
7» Mobile Reading Clinic Cast Ns 
8, Initial Teaching Alphabet IV 292 
9. Seience Research Associates 6170 
10. Reading Program (APC) E7700 
li. Words in Color 1260 
12. Vicore 2 di Oe 
13, Communications Laboratory 38 5 338 
We GMeckene bo L brid 
14, Ungraded Primary Sequence ISOS 
i Cia COSe tore Cha dren 
15. Learning Problems and Adjustment Center 65,360 
16, College Students Guide - Potential Elementary 
School Delinquents 6,240 
17, Parent Education: Program eee 
VII. Training of Personnel 
18, Training to Teach Target Area Adult Classes 1,130 
19. Training Aides in the School System Lh, 628 
VIII. Pre-School Project* Serietsis) 
IX, Curriculum Development and Teacher Training* oe ise) 
TOTAL COST “ol 5090 , 881 


* Funded by the President's Committee on Juvenile Delinquency. 
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> 2 > .dpproved by Board by Poll completed January 6, 1965 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, NW. 
WASHINGTON, D. c. 


had 


20005 


WESLEY S, WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 

CARL C. SMUCK, VICE PRESIDENT 

WEST A. HAMILTON 

EUPHEMIA L. HAYNES 

MORDECAI W. JOHNSON 

PRESTON A. MCLENDON 

GLORIA K. ROBERTS 

LOUISE S. STEELE 

IRVING B. YOCHELSON 

GERTRUDE L WILLIAMSON 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

CARL F. HANSEN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Subject: 


January 27, 1965 


Acceptance of anonymous gift of 23 shares of 
International Business Machine Stock and 
authorization for President of Board to sel] 
same and request Commissioners,D.C. to accept 
proceeds for deposit for use of Urban Service 
Corps; Report of Committee on Student Activities 
in re request of Downtown Jaycees to sponsor 
contest in D.C. Public Schools; and Miscellan- 
eous Personnel Action Orders not be GU slainaG 
Committee action. 


The Executive Secretary reports that by direction of the President of the 


Board of Education, the Board was polled b 


was completed on January 6, 


y the Executive Secretary, which poll 
1965, and voted to approve the acceptance of an 


anonymous gift of 23 shares of International Business Machine Stock and authorized 
the President of the Board to sel] this stock and request Commissioners, D.C. to 
accept proceeds for deposit in Miscellaneous Trust Fund for the use of the Urban 


Service Corps;Report of Committee on Student Activities 


Jaycees to sponsor contest [n D.C.Pub] 
Action Orders not requiring Committee 


in re request of Downtown 


ic Schools; and Miscellaneous Personne] 
action. 


The original papers of this poll are attached hereto. 


The members whose signatures appear on the poll voted in the affirmative. 


They are as follows: 


WESLEY S. WILLIAMS 
CARL C. SMUCK 
WEST A. HAMILTON 
EUPHEMIA L. HAYNES 


Attest: 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON 
P, A. MCLENDON 
LOULSESS = STEELE 
IRVING B, YOCHELSON 


i 


4 Cl Shs os we be tA- de a POV Prime 
Executive Secretary 
Board of Education 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, NW. 
WASHINGTON, D. c. 20005 
WESLLY S, WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 
CARL C. SMUCK, VICE PRESIDENT 


WEST A. HAMILTON 

EUPHEMIA L. HAYNES 

MORDECAI W. JOHNSON 

PRESTON A. MCLENDON 

GLORIA K. ROBERTS 

LOUISE S. STEELE January 4, 1965 

IRVING 8. YOCHELSON 

GERTRUDE L WILLIAMSON 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

CARL F. HANSEN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


POLL OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Mr. Wesley S. Williams, President, Board of Education, has received 


a communication from G. L. Ouellette, Trust Representative, American 


Security & Trust Company, advising that they are holding in the account 


of the Board of Education of the District of Columbia 23 shares of 
International Business Machines, certificate no. A298533, representing 
an unrestricted gift to the Board of Education ''to be used in anyway 
to promote the better quality of public education In our Community.!' 


Mr. Ouellette stated that the gift is from an anonymous donor and 
was consumated on December 29, 1964, at which time the value of the 
stock in question was $9,465.93, 


This poll is at the direction of the President of the Board of 
Education. 


The President of the Board of Education Is hereby requesting the 


Board to approve the acceptance of the gift of 23 shares of Internationa] 


Business Machines from the anonymous donor and to authorize the 
President of the Board to sell these shares Immediately at the market. 


The President of the Board is also asking authorization of the Board 
to request the Board of Commissioners, D.C., to accept the proceeds from 
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Page Two = Poll of the Board January 4, 1965 


the sale of the 23 shares of Internationa] Business Machines to be deposited 
in the Miscellaneous Trust Fund of the D. C. Treasury, for use by the Urban 
service Corps. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Seb eee cle 


Gertrude L. Williamson 
Executive Secretary 
Board of Education 
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_Approved by Board at its meeting held January 27 >» 1965 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. Cc. 


January 27, 1965 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to report to the Board of Education 
that a check in the amount of $17,000 has been received from the 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation representing the final annual 
payment on a grant covering a six-year program for the Macfarland 


falent Search Project, in which the Foundation has participated with 
the D. C. Public Schools. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education approve 
the acceptance of this check in the amount of $17,000 from the Eugene 
and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation, and that a copy of this report be for- 
warded to the Board of Commissioners, D. C., for its approval and ac- 
ceptance of this final payment. 


It is also recommended by the Superintendent that the Board 
express its appreciation to the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation 
for its generosity and support of this very worthwhile project. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Approved by Board at its meeting held February 17 » 1965 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND Kk STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. c. 


February 17, 1965 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to report to the Board the receipt 
of a check in the amount of $2500 from the Meyer Elementary School 
Library Fund which represents the amount to be used to pay for the 
services of a part-time librarian at the school. 


This amount is a gift from Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer to the Meyer 
Elementary School library. At the present time, the library has the 
services of a part-time librarian out of public funds. ‘This Ot awii 
afford the library the services of a full-time librarian. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education accept 
Lia seeUriercomeMiiss Meyer and recommend to the Board of Commissioners 
iNet thts oi tiabe accepted to be used for the services of a part-time 
librarian. 


The Superintendent further recommends that the Board express 
appreciation to Mrs. Meyer for this most generous gift, and transmit 
copies of this report to Mr. D. P. Herman, Budget Officer, D. Cos and 
Dr. Henry Hubbard, Personnel CeWecre,, IN, (x 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carnie Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Approved by Board at its meeting held April 21, 1965 af 4 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


April 21, 1965 


To the Board of Education 
One hem Distance LO GO.Lump aa: 


fadieswandsGentlLemen: 


The Woodward Foundation has set up a fund in the amount of 
$1,000 for the purchase of tools for selected vocational high 
school students in the 1965 graduating class. 


The terms) On tChisetund) anesthars thesawards pe made) to 
graduating seniors from the vocational high schools, on the basis 
of merit and need. Students would be nominated by their principals 
and selected by a committee, composed of vocational high school 
principals with Mr. John David Spangler as the Foundation's 
representative, who will administer the fund. 


The requirements will vary from trade to trade and for this 
reason no maximum or minimum amount for individual awards will be 
set by the Foundation; however, the committee will try to help the 
greatest number of students possible while assuring that each award 
is adequate to provide the student with the basic tools required 
Dyess pacelculanerrade, 


As this will be the first year for these awards, the committee 
Of principals and Mr. Spangler will submit asreportesto thes trustees 
LORBeValudcelOnsO bless CrLCe ELVChe son 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education 
approve this program for the purchase of tools by the committee 
for selected vocational high school students in the 1965 graduating 
class. The Superintendent also recommends that the Board of 
Education express its. appreciation to the Woodward Foundation for 
inttlating this proeram. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl fr. >) ae 


ansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Approved by Board at its meeting held September 22, 1965 | Wits 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING f 


THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20005 


September 22, 1965 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to report to the Board 
of Education a gift in the amount of $75,000 from the 
Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation for the work of the 
Urban Service Corps for the school year 1965-1966. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of 
Education accept this gift from the Eugene and Agnes E, 
Meyer Foundation and recommend to the Board of Commission- 
ers, D. C., that this money be accepted to be used by the 
Urban Service Corps. 


The Superintendent also recommends that the Board 
express its appreciation to the Foundation for this most 
generous gift. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cent hoc 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Approved by Board at its meeting held September 22, 1965 LEZ 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 4 4ch 


FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20005 


September 22, 1965 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


At the June meeting of the Board of Education, Mr. Herman L. 
Clifford was appointed an administrative intern at Cardozo High 
School. This internship in the Model School Division is jointly 
sponsored by the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals and the District of Columbia Public Schools and carries 
with it a contribution of $1500 from the NASSP. 


In accordance with the terms of the working agreement involv- 
ing the NASSP Internship Project and the District of Columbia 
Public Schools, $500 is to be used for the intern's local travel 
and for part-time clerical services and the remainder is to be 
applied toward Mr. Clifford's salary. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education 
accept this gift and that a copy of this report be sent to Mr. 
Ellsworth Tompkins, Executive Secretary, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, with a note of app LecratLvonwstometinis 
generous gift. 


The Superintendent further recommends that the Board submit 
a copy of this report to the Board of Commissioners for their 
approval and acceptance of this gift. 


Respectfully submitted, 


a 


Carl F. Hansen’ 
Superintendent of Schools 


Approved by Board at its meeting held December 15 y i965" 


4st 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20005 


December 15, 1965 


To the Committee on Finance 
of the Board of Education: 


A donor who wishes to remain anonymous has offered to provide 
funds to support a strengthened vocational guidance program in our 
senior high schools. The proposed program will provide the individual 
school guidance departments with a great variety of guidance materials 
such as films, film strips, and special preprocessed files of voca- 
tional guidance materials, which will assist students to learn of 
occupational opportunities most appropriate to their interests and 
capacities. 


he proposed program will cost about $14,000. The donor proposes 
to finance $7,000 of this program provided the school system finances 
the remainder. 


se The Superintendent recommends acceptance of this grant and also 
A recommends approval of $7,000 from Impact Aid funds to finance the 
a school share of the program. This grant and allotment of Impact Aid 


funds is for this year only. The Superintendent further recommends 
that a copy of this action be forwarded to the Board of Commissioners, 
D. C, for approval and that copies of this report be forwarded to 

Mr. D. P. Herman, Budget Officer, D. C. 


Respectfully submitted, 


7 2 4 PF) ve eS 
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Caria tewsHansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Approved and transmitted to the 
Board of Education with the 
recommendation for approval: 


aE 
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Lpproved by Board at its meeting held January 15, 196) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


January 15, 1964 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Pursuant to the report for the information of the Board submitted 
on June 26, 1963, the Superintendent is pleased to report that a check 
in the amount of $17,000 has been received from the Eugene and Agnes E. 
Meyer Foundation representing payment for the school year 1963-64 on 


the additional two-year grant authorized by the Foundation for the 
Macfarland Talent Search Project. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education approve 
the acceptance of this grant in the amount of $17,000 from the Meyer 


Foundation, and express its appreciation to the Foundation for its con- 
tinuation of the project. 


The Superintendent also recommends that a copy of this report be 
submitted to the Board of Commissioners for its approval of the exten- 
sion of the Macfarland Talent Search Project for the next two years 
and acceptance of the annual grant from the Meyer Foundation. This 
will complete a six-year program in which the Foundation has partici- 
pated with the District of Columbia Public Schools. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Approved by Board at its meeting held January 15, 1964 


i 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS Hh 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTAATION BUILDING 


THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. Cc. 


January 15, 1964 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


This is to report to the Board receipt of a check in the amount 
of $2,500 as a first payment toward a $10,000 total fund to supply 
books and other supplies for the library at the LaSalle Elementary 


Junior League. 


It has been requested that the library be known as the Higginson 
Memorial Library. In every other respect the donors desire anonymity. 


Laboratory School to bring it to the same level as that of the 
Truesdell Elementary Laboratory School, which was established by the 
SS 
The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education approve 

the establishment of the library at the LaSalle Elementary Laboratory 
= School to be known as the Higginson Memorial Library. The Superin- 
tendent further recommends that the Board approve the acceptance of 
this gift in the amount of $10,000 and forward a copy of the report 
= to the Board of Commissioners for their concurrence. 

Xx The trustees specify that the balance of the total $10,000 will 
be made available in three equal quarterly installments during the 
remainder of the calendar year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Approved by Board at its meeting held November 20, 1963 


#bt 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. Cc. 


November 20, 1963 


To the Board of Education 
Of tthe District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to report to the Board of Education 
a gift in the amount of $75,000.00 from the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer 
Foundation to support the Urban Service Corps during the current year. 
The Foundation has given an indication of possible continued support 
for the next two years. 


In accordance with the recommendation from the Foundation, we will 
exclude the dropout and work program from the Urban Service Corps ac- 
tivity insofar as this involves the designation of sums of money in 
support of these programs. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education accept 
this gift from the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation and recommend 
to the Board of Commissioners, D. C., that this money be accepted to be 
used by the Urban Service Corps. 


The Superintendent also recommends that the Board express its 
appreciation to the Foundation for this most generous gift. 


Respectfully submitted 


One at ae 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
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Approved by Board at its meeting held October 16, 1963 f 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS Ad 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. c. 


October 16, 1963 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to report to the Board that 
the Roosevelt High School Parent-Teacher Association has re- 
ceived a gift of $1,500 from an anonymous donor to be adminis-~ 
tered by the Urban Service Corps for transportation and the 
purchase of shoes, clothing, and school supplies for indigent 
children, 


in view of the difficulties which Many parents face in 
providing the barest necessities for their children who are 
enrolled in our public schools, this gift is most welcome be- 
cause it will enable us to aid them in a critical area, 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education 
express appreciation to the donor of this generous gift through 
the Urban Service Corps. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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Carl F. Hansen Jn PP 


Superintendent of Schools 


As Approved by Board at its meeting held August 22, 1963 toe 


/\ SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


if / THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, N.W. 


> WASHINGTON 5, D. Cc. 


August 22, 1963 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


M on Monday, August 5, 1963, the administration was notified that 
$5,000 had been allotted to the public schools for our participation in 
the President's Program to Prevent School Dropouts. 


As the Superintendent and his staff had already begun a massive 
attack on the problem of dropouts, it was decided that a "crash program! 
would be initiated and that our regular counselors who were available 
would be paid to visit and counsel with as many as they could of the 
3,518 dropouts from the school year 1962-63. These counselors will be 
paid the regular rate of a summer school teacher, and the $5,000 men- 
tioned above would be used to finance the program. 


The "crash program" began on August 7, 1963, with a briefing 
session held at the Franklin Administration Building with the counselors 
and many of the principals and assistant principals in attendance, 
Forty-two counselors and one teacher signed up to participate in the 
program and work began immediately on the project to be completed before 
~) Friday, August 23, 1963. As a result of the magnitude of the task, a 
re request for an additional $2,000 to complete the program was submitted 
| e to the office of the United States Commissioner of Education and this 
as request was granted. 

YY 


. \ The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education accept 
i the two grants for this project and forward a copy of this report to the 
Q my Commissioners requesting their approval of the acceptance of these two 
3 grants. The Superintendent also recommends that the Board of Education 
, express its appreciation to Commissioner Francis Keppel and the proper 
~ officials in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for the 


3 cooperation extended in working toward the solution of one of our major 
w national problems in education. N 


Respectfully submitted, 


f@ are Ftlenee —/ 


Superintendent of Schools 
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Approved by Board at its meeting held July 17, 1963 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS H 


FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 65, D, C. 


July 17, 1963 


To the Committees on Finance, and 
Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment 
of the Board of Education: 


The generous gift for the repair of the Dunbar High School 


swimming pool will release $65,000 from the requests presently under 
consideration by Congress. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education accept 
the gift of the renovation of the Dunbar High School swimming pool 
and recommend to the Board of Commissioners that the 196) permanent 
improvement budget item for the renovation of this pool be deleted, 
and urge the Board of Commissioners to include in the "B" Budget in- 
stead the permanent improvement items listed below: 


le Provision of Auto Shop - Cardozo High 
School @ @ e ® e e e ° e ® 6 ° $10, 700 


2. Renovation of Rifle Range ~ Cardozo 
Bia edible 6 5 6 6 Oo 0 6 o o Oo Benes 


3. Conversion of a classroom into a Biology 
Laboratory - Jefferson Junior High School. 9,650 


h, Renovation of three General Science Rooms - 
Randall Jumior High School. . . 


Sele Cet 


TOTAL e e @ e ® e e 6 $68 3 000 


The Superintendent further recommends that letters of apprecia- 
tion be sent to Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy and to the three 
religious groups in the area which contributed to the renovation of 


« 


To the Committees on Finance, and 
Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment 
of the Board of Education - 2 


July 17, 1963 


the Dunbar High School swimming pool; namely, the Council of Churches 
of Greater Washington, the Jewish Community Council of Greater Washing- 
ton, and the Catholic Inter-racial Council of the Archdiocese of Wash- 
ington. 


Respectfully submitted, 


@ / 
CAetl SF thx 
Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Approved and transmitted to the 
Beard of Education with the 
regommendation for approval 
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Cort Pang on Finance Committee on Buildings, Grounds, 
i and Equipment 
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Approved by Board at its meeting held July 1, 1963 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN AOMINISTRATION BUILDING Ad 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


July 1, 1963 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent has received a check in the amount of $500 
made payable to the "Treasurer, D. C." to be used subject to his 
discretion with the Adult Education Department of the Public Scho 
in the furtherance of Operation Alphabet. ; 


Operation Alphabet is a program of teaching by television to 
reduce functional illiteracy. This is under the direction of the 
Commissioners’ Committee on Literacy headed by Mr. Francis A. Gregory, 
and sponsored by several agencies in the community. 


The funds are to be used for the incidental expenses of this 
program as may be indicated by Mr. Gregory and the Department of 
Adult Education of the Public Schools, 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education ac- 
cept this check in the amoumt of $500, forward it to the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia for deposit, and request 
the Board of Commissioners to approve the use of this fund in the 
program of Operation Alphabet. 


Respectfully submitted, . 
(Re oH WILE FS ee 


Carl F, Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


cA SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Approved by Board at its meeting held June 26, 1963 


FRANKLIN ADMINIBTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH ANp Wt STREETS, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


June 26, 1963 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is submitting for the information of the 
Board a report of three actions taken by the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer 
Foundation directly and indirectly related to school activities. 


1. Approval of a grant of $2,300 to the Washington School of 
Psychiatry to continue the special consultation services 
of Dr. Nicholas Long with staff and volunteer workers at 
the LaSalle Elementary Laboratory School. 


2. Approval of the extension of the Macfarland Talent Search 
project for the next two years with an annual grant of 
$17,000. This will complete a six-year program in which 
the Foundation has participated with the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Schools. 


3. Approval of a grant of $3,525 to underwrite the cost of a 
demonstration program in the use of television in training 
elementary mathematics teachers. This project was organized 
by Mr. Max Rosenfeld, Principal of the Petworth Elementary 
School, and others associated with him. 


The Superintendent is pleased to report this supportive action by 
the Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Foundation to the Board of Education. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


[ 


/ 


Approved by Board at its meeting held June 26, 1963 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ACE RYN BUILDING , A 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, W.W. 


WASHINGTON 8, D. C. 


June 26, 1963 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to report for the informa- 
tion of the Board the receipt of $35,500 for the second year 
of the operation of the Language Arts Program by the Ford 
Foundation in the D. C. Public Schools. This will enable the 
project to continue well into next year with the hope of sup- 
port from Congress in supplying additional funds required to 
complete the year and match the funds supplied by the Ford 
Foundation. 


To date the Board of Education has received $179,500 from 
the Ford Foundation and has appropriated funds amounting to 
$63,100. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


peas 


£ 


| Approved by Board at its meeting held April 17, 1963 


fs if 
on SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS / # 


FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING . 
Va THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. c. r. 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


On Monday, April 1, 1963, a new cooperative school-work program was 
initiated involving the Boys! Junior-Senior High School, the One Hundred 
Club, Inc. of Silver Spring, Maryland, and Auto Upholsterers of 2525 M 
DULGCusn Nets 


The purposes of this program are to provide for selected boys an 
actual work experience in a business firm and to encourage them to com~ 
plete the twelfth grade, 


Boys' Junior-Senior High School selected three boys for the program 
and made the necessary adjustments in their schedules. 


The One Hundred Club, Inc. of Silver Spring agreed to reimburse Auto 
Upholsterers in the amount of $500.00 for losses it incurs as it diverts 
a skilled mechanic to the training of two boys for a period of eight weeks. 


Auto Upholsterers agreed to train these two boys, plus one additional 
boy, from 8:30 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. each school day in its shop which is 
involved in automobile seat covering, muffler installations, and brake 
repairs. 


The boys report to the shop each morning at 8:30 a.m. and then leave 
for school at 11:30 asm. where they are assigned to classes by Mr. John 
C. Hoffman, Principal of Boys' Junior=Senior High School. 


It is hoped that out of this experience these boys will acquire 
enough skills to be employed in this shop or in a similar shop and that 
their adjustment to the school and the community will be facilitated. 


The Urban Service Corps is especially appreciative of the interzst 
and support given to this program, 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board express its apprecia- 
tion to the One Hundred Club and to Auto Upholsterers for their interest 
and support given to this program, 


Respectfully submitted, 


@ eee 
Carl ee n ( 


Superintendent of Schools 


Approved by Board at its meeting held February 20, 1963 | Pe 


; Se SUPERINTENDENT SCHOOLS 
\ FRANKLIN ADMINISPRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, N.W. #AL 


4 WASHINGTON 5, D. c. 


February 20, 1963 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is very happy to report to the Board a gift in 
the amount of $11,000 from the Junior League of Washington to equip a 
library at the Truesdell Elementary Laboratory School, 8th and Ingraham 
Streets, N. W. A check in this amount was received by the Honorable 
Walter N, Tobriner, President of the Board of Commissioners, at the 50th 
Anniversary Dinner of the Junior League on January 29, 1963. 


This library when set up will serve as a demonstration project which 
it is hoped will speed up the expansion of the library program into other 
schools as a part of the public school budget. 


The Junior League of Washington has been most thoughtful in its deep 
concern for education in the public school system of the District of 
Columbia, 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education accept this 
gift and approve the establishment of this library project; that this re- 
port be forwarded to the Board of Conmissioners for approvals; and that the 
Board express its appreciation to the Junior League through its President, 
Mrs. George H. Goodrich. 


Respectfully submitted, 
COS Y 


Carl F,. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


ih So. Fe 


Ariproved by Board at its meeting held February 20, 1963 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. c. 


February 20, 1963 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent wishes to report to the Board 
that the Urban Service Corps has recently received a gift 
in the amount of $200 from The Rockport Fund, Inc., 

1001 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., which 
is to be used to open school buildings on Saturdays and in 
the evenings for the purpose of carrying on recreational 
and other projects under the direction of volunteers. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board eX~ 
press its appreciation to Mr. Charles T. Akre, President 
of this foundation for this gift for this very worthy pur= 
pose. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Approved by Board at its meeting held January 24, 1963 


Vi . SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. c. 


January 2h, 1963 


To the Committees on Finance and Personnel 
of the Board of Education 


Attached is an application proposed to be submitted to the Meyer 
Foundation for the purpose of developing the Phonovisual Method in the 
secondary schools stressing the reduction of dropouts and delinquency 
and to extend the method in the elementary schools. The project is 
self-explanatory. The Primary Day School will act as the fiscal agent 
for the project. The personnel to be assigned to the project would 
work exclusively in the public school system for the purposes outlined 
in the plan. 


A great deal of thought has gone into the making of this applica- 
tion. The Superintendent considers it extremely important to do a 
crash program in phonics for our secondary school students who may have 
been bypassed in this program in the elementary schools. This would 
be a demonstration project primarily to determine whether in a three- 
year period we can improve the quality of reading, make the school pro- 
gram more meaningful to students likely to drop out of school, and to 
reduce to some degree the effect of non-reading upon delinquency. 


The amount of funds applied for from the Meyer Foundation as you 
will see from the application total approximately $80,000 for a three- 
year period. Preliminary discussions with the Director of the Foundation, 
Mr. James L. Kunen, indicate his interest in submitting this proposal to 
the Board of Directors of the Foundation early in February. 


The Superintendent strongly recommends that the Board of Education 
authorize him to submit the application to the Meyer Foundation, and 
that if the grant is approved by the Meyer Foundation the Board of Edu- 
cation request the Cormissioners of the District of Columbia to accept 
the grant for the purposes indicated, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Va 
N Dsviga ry Tost) 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Approved and transmitted to the 
Board of Education with the 
recommendation for approval 


Committee on Personne. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Franklin Administration Building 
Washington 5, D. C. 


AN APPLICATION TO THE BUGENE AND AGNES E. MEYER FOUNDATION 
FOR FUNDS TO SUPPORT A PROJECT TO TEST THR VALUE OF 
THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD IN SECONDARY EDUCATION WITH 
SPECIFIC EMPHASIS ON REDUCTION OF DROPOUTS AND DELINQUENCY 


For a number of years the public school system of Washington, D. C. 
has used phonovisual charts for instruction in certain phases of reading. 
In the last two years particular emphasis has been placed on the phono- 
visual system from kindergarten through grade 6 as a part of the Amidon 
concepte The improvement in reading ability shown as a result of the 
phonovisual system suggests the importance of providing necessary phonetic 
training to junior, senior, and vocational high school students who have 
not had the benefit of such Organized instruction, The hypothesis is 
that if students in higher grades are given intensive work in phonetics 
their capacity to learn will be Significantly increased with a correspond~ 
ing decrease in dropouts. 

The proposed project is described as follows: 

Tee OLnG planning with the Primary Day Schools 

The application for a grent to Support the project is made 
Jointly by the Board of Education and the Primary Day School, 
The latter will serve as the fiscal agent: for the management 
of the project. 

2. All levels: 

The project would supply the following services to the schools: 
At the elementary, junior, senior, and vocational high school 
levels, training in the use of the phonovisual system for new 


teachers; classroom demonstration for established teachers; 
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faculty and lecture-demonstrations for teachers and supervisors 


in special meetings, Special assistence in the use of the 


phonovisual system will be given to the laboratory schools 


and the Teachers College in teacher training. Assistance to 


representatives of the reading clinic and speech clinic will 


also be provided, 


Be Junior high school level: 


Work with small study groups to determine whether or not 


through the use of the phonovisual system the number of school 


dropouts would be reduced, The connection between reading 


disability and school leaving is clear. 


he Selected high school center: 


A specific project directly dealing with juvenile deliquency 


in which a major effort will be placed on improving reading 


with the phonovisual system. (Possibly in Boys! Junior-Senior 


High School ) 


PERSONNEL 


The following personnel will be needed, the responsibility of each 


being defined as indicated: 


le Director of the Phonovisual Program in the public schools of 


the District of Columbia. 
angen met ene oO OS UMD LA 
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To answer requests of principals for classroom or lecture- 
demonstrations. 


To give Supplementary training as needed, 
To establish procedures for training new teachers. 


To strengthen the corps of representative key teachers 
from each school, 
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e, To assist in planning and executing projects involving 
adaptation and/or development of the Phonovisual Method 
for District of Columbia needs. 


f. To plan possible experiments in an effort to prevent 
juvenile delinquency and school dropouts. 


2. Assistant Director 
The duties of the assistant director would be the same as out- 
lined above; the assistant director should be a person capable 
of performing these duties in the absence of the director, The 
assistant director will make it possible to extend the scope of 
the program to all schools. 

3. Clerk 


ae To record and channel requests of the District of Columbia 
school officials for phonovisual assistance. 


b. To be responsible for records and files. 


c. To type reports, letters. 


COST 


It is estimated that the cost of this project will be as follows: 


Alternate 

1. Director Class 7 -~ $10,550 GS=12 ~~ $9,175 
2. Assistant Director Class 1l— 8,820 GS-11 -- 8,0L5 
3. Clerk GS-5 m—- 8,565 — 1,565 
i. Material and Supplies 

for the project (phono— 

visual materials and 

other office supplies) $ 2,500 ‘ 2,500 

Total cost for one year 26,435 2,585 

Total cost for three years 79 5305 133195 


January 2h, 1963 


Approved by Board at its meeting held January 16, 1963 
iE 
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SUPERINTEND OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING yp 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, N.W. ag 


WASHINGTON 8, D. Cc. 


January 10, 1963 


To the Committee on Health and 
Special Education Services 
of the Board of Education: 


The Superintendent is pleased to report that the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, a foundation financed by the Ferd Founda- 
tion, located in New York City, has granted the sum of $22,500 for 
a study of the problem of physical facilities needed for the train-~- 
able child to be conducted jointly by the St. John's Development 
Services for Children, and the Board of Education. 


The Board will recall that at its meeting on October 17, 1962, 
it agreed to support the Study and authorized the Superintendent to 
apply for funds from the Educational Facilities Laboratories to under-~ 
write the study. 


The Board will be kept informed of the development of this 
project. 


This report is submitted for the information of the Board. 
Respectfully submitted, 
IP, 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


For the information of the Committee 
and for transmission to the Board 
of Education for_its information 


Committee on Health and Special 


Education Services 


SUPERINTENDENT OF” SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH A K STREETS, N.W. 


WAS GTON 8, D. GCG. 


October 17, 1962 


____ “To the Committee on Health and 


Special Education Services 
of the Board of Education: 


A Committee to Study the Education of Trainable Children has been 
selected. It includes members of the staff, members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and persons with special interests and backgrounds from outside 
the school community. 


The purposes of the committee are: 


To recommend the kind of educational program most useful to 
the trainable child and the facilities required to support 
such instruction. 


To anticipate the maximum number of eligible pupils to be 
trained within the next decade. 


To study the characteristics, needs, and potentialities of 
the trainable child. 


To outline the curriculum needed at the several stages of 
growth, including occupational training. 


To determine the terminal points and follow-up occupational 
placement. (Whether a sheltered-workshop program is needed 
and who should be responsible for it is a question to be 
considered. ) 


To define scope of construction, and types and amount of 
equipment needed. 


To estimate total needs in teaching, materials, transporta- 
tion, and services. 


In order to enlist further support for this extremely important proj~ 
ect, the Superintendent would like to be authorized to cooperate with 
representatives of St. John's Development Services for Children in the 
preparation of an application for funds for assistance in planning from 
the Educational Facilities Laboratories, a foundation financed by the Ford 
Foundation, located in New York City. 


To the Committee on Health and 
Special Education Services 
of the Board of Education - 2 October 17, 1962 


\ yo 
It will be remembered that \ip’was this agency which sponsored the 
tour taken by Mr. John M. Riecks* this past summer. Preliminary inquiries 
indicate an unusual amount of interest on the part of the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories in this project. 


St. John's Development Services for Children is presently conducting 
a school for severely mentally retarded children. This agency is planning 
construction of the new facility. The opportunity for joint planning is 
most unusual and promising. 


The recommendation is that the Board of Education support the study 
of the educational needs of the trainable child and that the Superintendent 
be authorized to apply for funds fram the Educational Facilities Laboratories 
to underwrite such study. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ca lr | 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Approved and transmitted to the 
Board of Education with the 
recommendation Ear approval 
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The Superintendent announced that a 


gift of $15,000 had been received 


from an anonymous donor to be used in the Urban Service Corps Program. 


ago when $50,000 was recelyed from the Meyer Foundat ion plus this addititon- 
al $25,000 from a private donor which makes $75,000 available to the Urban 


Service Corps Program, 


| President Wililams directed that the Board go on record mopreen ing 
its appreciation to the anonymous donor for this g gtft,#! 


Approved by Board at its meeting held November 21, 1962 gut 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Franklin Administration Building 
Thirteenth and K Streets, N,. W. 
> Washington 5, D. C. 


Y7 


November 21, 1962 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


In September 1960 a library demonstration project was made possible by 
the gift of an anonymous donor at the Amidon and Goding Elementary Schools. 
This project was continued during the school year 1961-62, It had been 
hoped that funds would be included in the District of Columbia Appropria-~ 
tion Act to continue this project during the current school year. Such 
funds, however, were not forthcoming. 


This same kind donor has now sent the Superintendent of Schools a 
check in the amount of $14,722 for the continuance of this project. This 
Will pay for the salaries of two librarians and for the acquisition of 
Supplies and textbooks, The Superintendent is very grateful for this most 
generous gift. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education accept this 
grant and approve the continuation of this library project, and further 
recommends that the Board of HKducation request the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to accept this grant for deposit in the "Miscel- 
laneous Trust Fund! and to approve the continuance of this library demonstra~ 
tion projecte 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Approved by Board at its meeting held December 19, 1962 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


\ THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, N.W. 
Va “I WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


December 19, 1962 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent is pleased to report to the Board that the 
Urban Service Corps has received a gift of $1,000 from an anonymous 
donor to be used for transportation, and the purchase of shoes, 
clothing, and school supplies for indigent children. 


In view of the difficulties which many parents face in providing 
the barest necessities for their children who are enrolled in our public 
schools this gift is most welcome because it will make possible the 
furnishing of necessities in a critical area. 


This report is submitted for the information of the Board. 


Respectfully submitted, 


gop — Fe 
aes Sf f/ 
Carl F,. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


aC 


Approved by Board at its meeting held November 21, 1962 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, N.W. 


WASHINGTON &, D. CG. 


November 21, 1962 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The Superintendent wishes to report tw the Board that the 
Urban Service Corps has recently received a gift in the amount of 
$500 from the Hahn Foundation to be used to open school buildings 
on Saturdays and in the evenings for the purpose of carrying on 
recreational and other projects under the direction of volunteers. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board express its 


appreciation to the Hahn Foundation, 7th and K Streets, N. W., 
for this gift for this worthy purpose. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLye 2 neta, 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


“ Creme ttegyte ; ea 


Be 


Approved by Board at its meeting held January ily putes ys 


ee na ™ Z — 


Realth and Special Education Services 


i 4 SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS . a 
ad FRANKLIN ADMINISTRAT. N BUILDING z 4 at 


THIRTEENTH oN fos NW. 
WASHINGTO 33.07 Cc. 


To the Committee on Health and Special 
Education Services of the Board of Education: 


January 11, 1962 


For some time plans to set up special instruction programs for 
young men and women drop outs have been under consideration as a part 
of the Urban Service Corps preject. At this stage in preparation for 
this program arrangements are being completed to assign up to ten 
beys to jobs in the scheols either in the custodial department or to 
some other service part of the school building program. Funds for 
this are authorized in the grant received from the Meyer AAT 
for the Urban Service Corps. 


It is necessary, however, to plan special instruction and to 
employ teachers for this purpose. The immediate project is the es- 
tablishment of a class in building maintenance at Cardozo High School. 
For this purpose it is impossible to allocate at this time a salary 
from authorized positions. We are asking, therefore, for authority 
te accept a private grant to be used for the employment of teachers 
of building maintenance, household services, and related special 
classes in preparation for jobs, through the remainder of this year 
and for the next school term. For this purpose an amount up to 
$20,000 would be required. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education au- 
thorize him to accept such funds and that the Board of Education 
request the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to approve the 
uge of such funds for the purpose outlined, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl. Coe ee Ae 


Superintendent ef Schools 


Approved and transmitted to the 
Board of Education with the 
recommendation (ee 


vans 


Committee on Health and Special 


Education Services 
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UPrPERINTENDENYT OF SCROUL= 
- ERAN DING ADMEN Gre Cro adres 
THIRTEENTH ANL Kk STREETS NW 


WASHINGTON 35, BD. Cc 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and jentlemen;: 


A copy of a letier addressed to Dr. Irene C. Yypps, Assistant Sunere 


intendent of Schools, ander date of December 12, 1961, conveys the in. 
formation that the National Advisory Mental llealth souncil recomnended 
approval oi our ae for a foursyear Mental 4eulih Project Grant. 
The amounts are specified as follows: 


Anount Period 
ehh, 158 January 1, 1962 = December 31, 1762 
h2,12k January 4 1963 = December 31, ] 
42,12 January 1, 196, = December 27 
43,447 January 1, 1965 = December 31, 1965 


The total amount oi the grant for the fourevear pering 15 9uL/2, 157 


This is in response to an Beara made jointly by the Hoard of 
Education and the Washing ton ochool of Psychiatry, the latter being tas 
csinancial and recruitment agency. The Bureau of heaves nealth of the 
Department of Pablic Health is serving as the continuing consulsant, 

The objective of the grant is to improve interpersonal rebstionshioc 


S they affect pupil and personnel adjustments in the school s iie 
funds will be used to provide consultants for workshop oroprans Lor senca, 
staff members, including all staff officers, 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


November 6, 1961 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


POLL OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


In connection with the Great Citles-Gray Areas Project it is nec- 
essary that the Board of Commissioners issue an authorizing order to 
make it possible for the Superintendent of Schools or the Board of 

\ Education to accept money for the continuation of the project. 


The Superintendent, therefore, recommends that the Board of Educa- 
tion request the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to authorize 


the Superintendent of Schools or the Board of Education to accept erants 
from the Ford Foundation for the years 1961-62, 1962-63, and 1963=6h. 


S Respectfully submitted, 
=) 


xs Ll F Hoceeaer, 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
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WESLEY S. WILLIAMS, PRESIDENT 
CARL C. SMUCK, VICK PRESIDENT 
WEST A. HAMILTON 

EUPHEMIA L. HAYNES 

ROWLAND F. KIRKS 

PRESTON A. MCLENDON 

GLORIA K. ROBERTS 

LOUISE S. STEELE 

IRVING B. YOCHELSON 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE/ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


FRANKLIN ILOGCHLY BOX BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AN® K/ STREETS, NW. 
5 # 
WASHINGTON S Duce 


/ 


November 15, 1961 


ELISE Z. WATKINS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


CARL F. HANSEN 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and 


Gentlemen: 


Subject: Board of Education Requests 
Authorization From Commissioners, 
D. C. for Superintendent of 
Schools or Board of Education 
To Accept Grants From Ford 
Foundation For The Years 1961-62, 
1962-63, and 1963-6), 


The Acting Executive Secretary reports that by direction of the 
President of the Board of Education, the Board was polled by the Acting 
Executive Secretary, which poll was completed on November 7, 1961, and 
voted to approve the Superintendent's recommendation that the Board of 
Education request the Commissioners, D,. C. to authorize the Superin- 


tendent of 


Schools or the Board of Education to accept grants from the 


Ford Foundation for the years 1961-62, 1962-63, and 1953-6). 


The original papers of this poll are attached hereto, 


The members whose signatures appear on the poll voted in the 
affirmative, They are as follows: 


WESLEY S. WILLIAMS ROWLAND F. KIRKS 
CARL C. SMUCK P. A. McLENDON 
WEST A. HAMILTON GLORIA K. ROBERTS 
EUPHEMIA L. HAYNES LOUISE S. STEELE 


TRVING B. YOCHELSON 


Attest: aoe ee oe 
Acting Executive Secretary 
Board of Education 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS A 


FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS, N.W. 


WASHINGTON 8, D, C. 


October 18, 1961 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


_ The Superintendent is submitting herewith the tReport on 
Washington, D. C. Great Cities-Gray Areas Project, January 18, 
1961-September 2, 1961. This report was prepared by Mr. Benjamin 
Je Henley, Director, Great Cities Project, Ford Foundation. 


As stated in the report the major purpose of the project is 
the development of oral and written language facility and compre= 
hension on the part of culturally different children enrolled in 
kindergarten, junior primary, and first grades in seven selected 
school units in central Washington, D. C, 


As previously reported to the Board this project is to be 
expanded. 


This report is submitted for the information of the Board. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Ce 


Carl F. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 


Attachment 
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Report on Washington, D,. C, Great Cities-Gray Areas Project 
January 18, 1961-~September 2, 1961 


Title: 


The Washington, D. C. Great Cities—Gray Areas Program is titled, 
Improving Education for Culturally Different Children Through an 
Intensive Language Arts Program Using Special Teachers Skilled in 
the Language Arts. 


Major Purpose: 


The major purpose of our project is the development of oral and writ— 
ten language facility and comprehension on the Danteouscultuna hy, 
different children enrolled in kindergarten, junior primary, and first 
grades in seven selected school units in central Washington, D. C, 


Major Goals: 


In attempting to put this program into operation we agreed upon the 
following as the major goals toward which we should strive: 


1, The creation of an environment which will foster the deve-— 
ment of desirable language skills 


2 The development of a language arts program designed to meet 
the needs of the pupils involved 


3. Increased efficiency on the part of all teaching personnel 
participating in the project 


4. Increased interest and support on the part of the parents of 
the pupils involved in the project 


5. The development of effective techniques and new curriculum 
materials 


Procedures: 


In keeping with the provisions of our project, we selected seven 
Special teachers, skilled in the teaching of the language arts, and 
assigned one to each of the seven project schools. As the program 
developed these seven special teachers were found to be most effec— 
tive in performing the following duties: 


1, Planning with the principals and classroom teachers the 
specific language arts skills to be emphasized 
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2. Demonstrating for classroom teachers 


3. Doing remedial work with small groups of children on a 
regularly scheduled basis 


4. Collecting teaching materials and professional literature 
d« Acting as consultants for classroom teachers 


6. Coordinating the work of specialists in the fields of msic, 
health and physical education, art, and science 


7 Helping with the planning of excursions for classrooms 


8. Serving as resource persons for parental involvement leading 
toward the extension of the language improvement program into the home 


9. Collecting records and information based on project activities, 
leading to the development of curriculum materials 


Workshops for Teachers: 


In order that teachers might acquire a knowledge of the program and more 
effective teaching techniques, the following workshops were held: 


1, An orientation meeting for all faculty members of the seven 
participating schools on Jamiary 13, 1961 


2. Two Saturday workshops -9:00 a.m. to 12:00— for all regular 
classroom teachers and special language arts teachers to learn the 
phono-visual method of teaching phonics, These workshops were under 
the direction of Mrs Edna Crilley, Director, Phono-Visual Method 


3e A workshop on the effective use of audio-visual aids for 
special language arts teachers under the direction of the Supervising 
Director, Visual and Auditory Aids, March 10, 1961 


4. A workshop on the establishment of effective classroom 
libraries and lists of books to meet the emotional needs of pupils 
for special language arts teachers, primary supervisor, and director 
under leadership of Miss Barbara Nolen, March 3, 1961 


Participants: 


Participating in the project were 658 kindergarten pupils, 311 junior 
primary pupils (between kindergarten and first grade), 974 first grade 
pupils, 51 classroom teachers, one supervisor, and seven principals, 
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Evaluation: 


During the weeks of May 8 and May 15, 1961, when the project had been 
in operation approximately four months, the Metropolitan Readiness 
Tests, Form R were administered to all kindergarten and junior primary 
pupils with the following results. 


Metropolitan Readiness Test Scores, May, 1961 
Kindergarten Classes 


School Word Meaning Sentences Information Matching Total 
Cleveland 15,24 9390 10,66 6.90 52-00 
Cook 11.96 8.48 9.06 9.86 Slo 
Langston 12.88 I SaI5) pee WSs SL gilt 
Scott Montgomery 11.04 (aD ds 8.62 8.58 44.86 
Seaton 12.19 7.39 9.33 (2a zlh Dect 
Simmons 1257S 8.34 8.93 9.88 51.48 
Walker Jones 12,77 8.38 10.20 LOR, 54.97 
Junior Primary Classes 
Cleveland (32 9.03 10.67 10507 59.48 
Cook 14.70 10.81 ii ha@) get 7. 68,28 
Langston 14.25 10.18 17.03 T2523 67.03 
Scott Montgomery 14.51 8.88 et Westies O25 5 
Seaton 14.59 10.03 Ula GY bs 12,09 66.34 
Simmons 143 8.93 10.79 13.48 68,41 
Walker Jones 16.04 10,95 tale e7 13.59 Va tH) 


During the week of June 12, 1961, the Gates Primary Reading Test was 
administered to all first grade pupils in the seven schools with these 
results: 


Gates Primary Reading Test, Form I 
First Grades 


Word Recognition Sentence Reading Paragraph Meaning Grade Nat. 
School Raw Score Zile Raw Score ile Raw Score file Placement Norr 
Cleveland 22 80 18 77 11 Cae eG 1) Ae, 
Cook 18 69 fe 76 12 719 2020 149 
Langston 13 66 12 66 8 58 ois kes?) 
Scott 
Montgomery 11 61 10 57 S 58 ei ae) 
Seaton Ve 65 10 oy) V 40 idieyh eS 
Simmons 16 67 a 61 7 RO) Uteye EE) 
Walker Jones 17 68 20 78 12 79 PE NE] 
Average UG AS, 
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These test results will form a basis for comparative studies as the 
project continues through the next three years, 


In our efforts to acquaint parents with the program and to involve them 
in it, we have held several types of parent meetings: 


i. Demonstrations of procedures used in classroom teaching by 
special teachers 


2. Book Fairs to exhibit books which may be purchased at a very 
reasonable cost 


3. Fathers' Clubs to plan activities for boys after school and 
on Saturdays 


4. Educational meetings to teach the art of story telling and to 
point out centers of cultural interest in the school neighborhood 


Additionally, parents have helped Supervise pupils on field trips, 
prepared breakfasts for pupils at school, taken guided tours of the city 
to preview centers to which their children might be taken during summer 
months, and visited the Nature Center a week in advance of the trip 
planned by the school for their children. 


Participation in the program ranged from 50 at the Book Fair at the 
Cook School to a total of 406 involved in various parent projects at 
the Walker Jones School. Similarly, as the program developed, parents 
showed an increasing interest in purchasing children's literature books 
for the home. The number of such books purchased ranged from 20 at the 
Seaton School to 400 at the Walker Jones School, 


The schools nearest the Central Branch of the Public library were the 
most successful in stimulating pupils to secure library cards as follows: 
Cleveland, 17; Seaton, 45; Simmons, 573 and Walker Jones, 40. 


Experimental Summer Program: 


As a result of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests administered to kinder- 
garten pupils in May, 1961, we decided to extend the school year for 
certain pupils who had completed the kindergarten program but who were 
considered poor risks for success in the first grade, In inaugurating 
this program we hoped to find answers to these questions: 


1, Will the parents of five and six year old pupils take advan- 
tage of the program? 


wog 
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2. Will the pupils be regular in attendance? 


3. Will the proposed Six week experience make a Significant 
difference in "readiness" as measured by the Metropolitan tests? 


We planned that eight groups of pupils (15 pupils per group) would be 
organized and taught two hours per day for six weeks from July 26, 1961 
through August 4, 1961, Each project school would furnish one group 
of pupils with the exception of Walker Jones, the largest, which would 
furnish two groups, 


The following table indicates the enrollment and attendance at the 
Several centers, 


School Enrolled Dropped Fnrolled August 4 fAttendance 
Cleveland 16 3 13 88 
Cook 13 1 Te 91 
Langston 13 1 12 90 
Scott Montgomery 18 4 14 90 
Seaton 12 ~ 12 85 
Simmons 15 a 15 82 
Walker Jones 26 4 22 83 


This table indicates readiness test scores as of May and August, 1961, 


Readiness Test Scores 


May _ August 

School Range Average Range Average Difference 
*Cleveland 4 5—~77 62.5 53-86 V5eD =+ 13,0 
Cook 1858 36.9 29~58 Diet TOPS 
Langston 24-50 37.9 22-62 46,1 ar tse 
Scott 

Montgomery 11-32 24.9 39-65 50.4 + 25,5 
Seaton Lh-65 GOS 50-73 62.3 tat Oe2 
Simmons 19-47 Byles 31-74 4361 ae we) 
Walker Jones 27-59 4.8.0 42-7, 59.7 ue het 


*Junior Primary Class 


The results of this experimental program showed that parents were 
willing to take advantage of the educational program offered, that 
attendance was not as regular as was desired, but that signigicant 
gains were made in achievement, 


Of the 100 children enrolled in the summer classes on August 4, 1961, 
47 were recommended for first grade placement and 35 were recommended 
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for additional experience in junior primary classes, 
18 pupils who, because of absence were not tested in A 


recommended for retesting in September, 


Costs 


Dense 


U 


The remaining 
gust, were 


The cost of the Language Arts Program through September 2, 1961 was 
well within the budget allotted under the grant, 


Financial Report 


January 18, 1961 through September 2, 1961 


item Allotted 
Project Director 6,600.00 
Seven Special Teachers 32,961.60 


Four Teachers for Summer Center's 
Teaching materials, field trips, ete 7,058.40 
Transportation for field 
TLLPS. oe csevecseevel 740.46 


Testing materials..... 368.87 
Teaching w ereteters tis ely 
Summer school 

BUDD LCS attra ee 314.88 
Secretary 9 DOU OO 
Office Use 400.00 
Contingency 400.00 

Workshops for teachers 100,00 

Trip to Philadelphia Syfceyh. 
Total $50,000.00 


Prepared by: 


Benjamin J, Henley 
Director, Great Cities Project 
September 25, 1961 


Spent 


SiO 
19,696.20 
2,176.80 
3,555.85 


2,136.84 
330.18 
137,04 


$33 5153.33 


Balance 


1,479.58 


11,088, 60 
3,502, 55 


4h3.16 
69.82 
262.96 


$16,846.67 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Franklin Administration Building 
Thirteenth and K Streets, NeWs 
Washington 5, D. C. 


March 9, 1961 


To the Committee on Health and Special Education 
Services of the Board of Education: 


Authorization is requested to make joint application to the National 
Institute of Mental Health for a grant to continue our in-service train- 
ing program in interpersonal relations through the use of consultative 
skills. The application will specify the D. C. Public Schools as agent 
in charge of program and personnel, the D. C. Public Health Department, 
Bureau of Mental Health, as the consultative agency, and the Washington 
School of Psychiatry as the financial and recruitment agency, The in- 
service training program will be coordinated by our Department of Pupil 
Appraisal, The amount to be requested will be approximately $200,000 
for a three-year in-service training period. 


A trial in-service training program in interpersonal relations 
through the use of consultative skills has been conducted this school 
year on a cooperative volunteer basis by the three agencies named above. 
This has consisted of two lectures for all school officers in relation to 
administration and supervision, a workshop for a small group of 28 prin- 
cipals, and consultative service to these principals in utilizing consulta- 
tive techniques in their school interpersonal relations. A revised design 
of this trial program with the adjustments that have been found practical 
will be the basis for an expanded program for all school personnel if the 
grant is received. 


The Superintendent recommends that the Board of Education authorize 
him to apply to the National Institute of Mental Health for a grant to 
continue our in-service training program in interpersonal relations through 
the use of consultative skills, in cooperation with the D. C. Health Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Mental Health, and the Washington School of Psychiatry. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl F, Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
Approved and transmitted to the 
Board of Education with the 
recommendation for approval 


Chairman 


Committee on Health and Special 
Education Services 
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APPLICATION TO NATIONAL INSTITUTF OF MENTAL HEALTH 
FOR AN INeSERVICE TRAINING GRANT 


» If we are to continue further training of school personnel in developing con= 
sultative skills, as one means of improving interpersonal relations that affect pupil 
adjustment and the economical use of related pupil services we need extra financial — 
and professional resourceSe 


Such resources may be made available by application to the National Institute of 
Mental Health for a grante We wish grantee responsibility only for program selection 
and use of personnele Financial and recruitment responsibility would be specified as 
that of the Washington School of Psychiatry, and advisory responsibility as a co= 
operating agency, would be described as that of the Bureau of Mental Health, D. C. 
Department of Public Healthe 


The grant request would be for approximately $200,000 over a period of 3 yearse 
Professional salaries and other categories of expense would be set at rates higher 
than those allowed in our own salary schedules The reason is that the type of parte 
time staff to be recruited for the in-service training activities are top specialists 
in the field of school mental health for the improvement of learning and adjustment 
of pupil behaviors 


This ineservice training program would be open to all school personnel on 
various levels by stageSe 


1) All principals and central-wide supervisors 
2) All Assistant principals and counselors 
3) Teacher's in representative groups 


S From 60 to 80 persons could be trained each yeare The amount of time for each 
in-service training group of from 30 to 0 personnel is? 


9 hours in workshop sessions 
(Workshop for one group to be given during the summere 
Workshop for a second group to be given on Saturdays in Feb, and Jara 
15 hours in field guidance to same personnel on the jobde 
6 hours of individual and group evaluation (written and oral) as a basis 
for further independent practice of consultative skillse 
(2 Saturday mornings in January for lst groupe 
(2 Saturday mornings in June for end groupe 
Total hours: 30 
NOTE: No time will be taken from the work hours of school personnel for the workshop 
and evaluation sessionse Field guidance will be assistance in using consulta= 
tion on their regular jobs. In this way the specialist's time is added to the 
school, rather than school personnel time being taken from school dutieSe 


The Department of Pupil Appraisal, Study, and Attendance will organize and 
coordinate this in-service training program and keep the necessary records through 
use of additional staff provided by the grante Both the Bureau of Mental Health, DG 
Dapte of Public Health and the Washington School of Psychiatry have official approval 
bo sign this grant application in their roles as described.e May we have your 
approval? 


i. {is ty ee 
e Irene C. Hypps’ fd 
Assistant ouperintendent 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
Franklin Administration Building 
Thirteenth and K Streets, NeWe 
Washington 5, D. C. 


wale OL “4 Ses June 21, 1961 
Aon 1ou. 0 ¢ This report approved by 

| Board of Education 
DQ Gam 


Meetine of 
ated A teat 
To the Board of Edhcati JUin 91 1961 
of the District of Columbia ak 


Office of Superintendent 
of Schools 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

During the summer months children who are receiving free lunches do 
not continue to have the benefit of this daily supplemental meal. In 
order to provide a minimum amount of nourishment a donor, who wishes to 
remain anonymous, is making a grant approximating $50,000 to be used during 
the current summer to supply milk and crackers to some 6,500 children 
declared eligible for free lunches, 


The program will take place in most of the 77 schools which served 
lunches to needy children during the current school terme 


The operation of the program will be undertaken by volunteer service 
including that of principals and teachers who will give time to supervise 
the program on a scheduled basis during the summere 


When Miss Lyons presented the proposal to the Executive Board of the 
Elementary Principals Association, the response of this association demon~ 
strated very gratifying concern for the needs of children and the willing-~ 
ness of the members to assume responsibility for the project on a volunteer 
basis. 


) In presenting the response of the elementary school principals to the 
Board of Education the Superintendent wishes to congratulate and commend 

the principals and teachers in the 77 schools who are participating in this 
project. 


Children are expected to earn the milk and crackers by spending one hour 
in a learning situation during the morming. During the time they are in at~ 
tendance to receive the milk and crackers they will be given informal educa- 
ional experiences including reading, the viewing of films, possibly dra- 
tics and handicrafts. Because the program is designed as an earned milk 
rogram, children who cannot participate on this basis, that is, who may be 
lisruptive and unwilling to abide by the usual rules ef decorum during the 
nstructional period, will be declared ineligible to receive the milk and 
rackerSe 
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To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia ~ 2 June 21, 1961 


All who participate on a voluntary basis will be considered members 
of the Urban Service Corps and will receive a record of service which may 
be useful to them as a part of their personnel records, particularly in 
the case of the school staff. Volunteers from the immediate school com- 
munity and the community at large will be invited to participate in the 
supervision of the children during the morning milk hour. 


The Director of the Urban Service Corps will be asked to assist 
Miss Lyons! office in the carrying out of the programs 


Mr. Milo F, Christiansen, Superintendent of Recreation, and 
Mr. Gerard M, Shea, Director, Department of Public Welfare, are participa- 
ting through their organizations in the earned milk programe The resources 
of the schools, the Welfare Department and the Recreation Department will 
be coordinated as well as those of the volunteer group in the area in order 
to bring this important service to children, 


The Superintendent recommends that the plan be approved by the Board 
of Education, that the $50,000 grant made by an anonymous donor be accepted, 
and that the Board of Commissioners be requested to approve and accept the 
fund. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Carl F, Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


June 15, 1961 


Dr. Carl F, Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
Washington, De Co 


My dear Dr. Hansen: 


The Executive Board of the Elementary Principals Association 
wishes to convey, through you, its gratitude to the donor who has 
provided funds for the serving of milk and crackers to certain of 
our elementary school children during the forthcoming vacation pe~ 
riod. It is our understanding that children who are now receiving 
lunches under the Needy Lunch Program and those who are on the waite 
ing list will be the beneficiarfes of this generous gift. They will 
receive a mid-morning lunch of milk and crackers under the supervi- 
sion and responsibility of the schools. 


The principals of our city are aware of educational concerns 
of this program and of its involvement with the total school situa- 
tion. As the program develops over the summer, there will be many 
opportunities for cooperative evaluation and the Elementary 
Principals Association will be happy to participate in that ap- 
praisal. 


Yours very sincerely, 


THS ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


> VS FRANKLIN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
\7 THIRTEENTH AND K STREETS NW. 
Ce WASHINGTON 5, D. ¢. 


January 23, 1961 


To the Board of Education 
of the District of Columbia 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


POLL OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION : 

The Superintendent is submitting the plan for "Improving Education for 
Culturally Different Children through an Intensive Language Arts Program 
using Special Teachers skilled in the Language Arts," prepared by our ele- 
mentary school department and approved for a grant by the Ford Foundation, 
with the recommendation that it be approved; and thet the accompanying 
grant of $75,000 be received for deposit to the credit of the District of 
Columbia in the Treasury of the United States, to be expended solely for 
the purposes outlined in the project plan. 


It is further recommended that the Board forward the project plan and 
the announcement of the grant to the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia for approval. 


It is further recommended that the Executive Secretary of the Board of 
Education be requested to write a letter of appreciation to Dr. Henry Townley 
Heald, President of the Ford Foundation, and to Mr. Lester W. Nelson, Treas- 
urer, Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1:77 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
New York. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Cae 7, (ey, 


Cari #. Hansen 
Superintendent of Schools 
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IMPROVING EDUCATION FOR CULTURALLY DEPRIVED CHILDREN 
THROUGH AN INTENSIVE LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM 


USING SPECIAL TEACHERS SKILLED IN THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
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Foreword: Statement of Need 


BREAKING THE LANGUAGE BARRIER 


In the City of Washington we have an Americanization School and 
scattered through our elementary schools are children of foreign 
extraction who are overcoming through the school program the 
language handicap, A vastly greater number of children in our city 
are in a far more serious plight with a communication problem 
which is not the foreign language barrier, but the inability to 
use their own English language. 


These children have the ability to communicate for utilitarian 
purposes but have not had the background to be able to use English 
as a form of expression of ideas (which in turn begets ideas). 

These hundreds of children will carry their handicap throughout 
their school experience and into life -- as they work in the trades, 
business, or professions unless an effective immediate means is 
found to break their language barrier. 


The program of teaching foreign language to elementary school chil- 
dren through the use of skilled language teachers in a dynamic 
direct program has proved successful. Why not reach our children 
in mich the same way in the teaching of English? The program out- 
lined here on "Improving Education for Culturally Deprived Chil- 
dren" has been built on this premise but enriches and expands it. 


In a democracy the ability to communicate effectively is not a 
luxury but a necessity. We cannot afford to have a large segment 
of our people inarticulate. 


The child who is blocked by the inability to use language is a 
cripple in his own sight. Correctness and ease in communicating 
are Signs of respectability. They are means of preventing juvenile 
delinquency and of opening doors to employment and culture other- 
wise forever closed, 
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GREAT CITIES SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT PROJECT 
THE WASHINGTON, D. C. PROPOSAL 
September 1, 1961 - August 30, 1964 
Title: Improving Education for Culturally Deprived 
Children Through an Intensive Language Arts 
Program Using Special Teachers Skilled in 
the Language Arts 
INTRODUCTION 
The project which we are submitting is designed to cover 4 
three year period beginning September 1, 1961. Its major purpose 
is to develop the oral and written language facility and comprehension 
of culturally deprived children in the kindergarten, junior primary, 
first and second grade levels (1961 - 1962) and kindergarten, junior 
primary, first, second and third grade levels (1962-1963 and 1963- 
1964) in seven selected school units. It includes the establishment 
of summer educational centers for pupils who have spent a year in 
the kindergarten but who are considered to be poor risks for success 
in the first grade. Major emphasis will be placed on the development 
of a language arts program that will overcome the severe language 
deficiencies characteristic of culturally deprived children. 
The project proposes the employment of a2 director who will 
provide leadership for the program. In addition to the director, 
the project provides for the employment of seven ast al teachers, 
skilled in the language arts, who will give impetus to the develop- 
ment of the program. 
It is believed that this plan will accelerate the educational 
growth of culturally deprived children; improve personal adjustment 5 


advance social achievement; develop language competency; and con- 


tribute to the prevention of delinquency. 
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LOCALE OF THE PROJECT 

The major focus of this project will be upon the kindergarten, 
junior primary, first, second and third grade levels of the seven school 
units involved. All “on located in the central section of Washington, D.C. 
The selected units are Cleveland, J.F. Cook, Scott Montgomery—Morse, 
Seaton-Perry, Simmons, Slater-Langston, and Walker Jones. The schools 
are within the following boundaries: T. Street and Florida Avenue on the 
north; North Capitol Street on the east; Massachusetts Avenue on the south; 
and 9th Street on the west. This area has long been known as the most 
blighted section of Washington, D.C. 

Within the area pupil turn-over in the public schools is high. 
Although the families move frequently, they tend to stay within the bound- 
aries described above. It is for this reason that all of the schools 
within these .boundariés-ere included in the project. Though children 
may change schools they will continue to benefit from the extended 
services. 

This area, too, is an ideal setting for this project as the 


composition of its population conforms to the description of the cult- 


urally deprived given in the Great Cities Study. Moerover, the selected 
schools have the potential for developing 4 more effective program of 
education for the culturally deprived. 
PROPOSITIONS TO BE TESTED 
A. Pupil achievement can be accelepated when the school's pro- 
gram is geared to meet the peculiar needs of the children of a 
specific community. 
Culturally deprived children often fail to achieve because 
of language disability, lack of motivation, and a low aspir- 


ation level. Usually their participation in cultural activities 
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is negligible. However, it is our belief that when the 
school's program is based on individual needs; when an 
environment conducive to learning is established; when oppor- 
tunities are provided for achieving recognition, security amd 
sense of belonging; when a varied program utilizing fully the 
enrichment opportunities that are available; when knowledges 
concerning living in the urban community are provided ~ pupil 
| achievement can be accelerated beyond the usual rate of pro- 


gress in a culturally deprived area. 


B. Realistic working relationships between teacher, child and 
parents should be effected when the teacher gains improved understanding 
and recognition of the needs of the culturally deprived. 

An expanded in-service program for teachers will provide 
greater teacher insight into the needs of the pupils in a 
culturally deprived area. 

MEANS TO BE EMPLOYaD 

A. Employ a special teacher, skilled in the language arts, for 
each school unit. 

B. Initiate a planned teaching program employing a2 dynamic, 
dramatic conversational method to insure that children acquire 
a rich, definitive vocabulary and facility in its use. 

C. Use life situations, actual and dramatized, as the content for 
classroom instruction, to overcome the language deficit charact- 
eristic of the culturally deprived. 

D. Sharpen and enrich the children's perception, concepts, and 
feeling for language quality through appropriate experiences 
in literature and the arts. 

E, Adapt audio-visual materials - as tape recorder, opaque pro- 


jector, teacher-made slides and films - to the special needs 
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ef these. children. 
Illustration - Using teacher-made slides of class 
activities will: 
(1) stimulate oral discussion; (2) recall sequence 
and produce 4 story; (3) enlarge and enforce vocabulary; 
(1) motivate learning and sustain interest; (5) furnish 
content for controlled experience reading. 
F, Promote awareness of and sensitivity to the environment through 
excursions into the community during and after school hours. 
G, Collect and record experiences leading toward the development of 
curriculum materials for use with culturally deprived children. 
H. Expand faculty in-service education activities by having educational 
workshops and conferences in the following areas: 
1. nature of disability in learning for culturally deprived children 
2. understanding the family structure and problems of low income areas 
3. understanding problems children face in culturally deprived areas 
PERSONNEL 
A, The Project Director 
The director, in cooperation with principals, particiya ting 
teachers, and the special teachers skilled in the language arts 
will be responsible for initiating, developing, and evaluating 
the project. His specific duties will be: 
1. Provide dynamic guidance in selecting appropriate activities 
to be carried on in the project 
2. Bring in consultants when needed and secure other part-time 
consultative and administrative personnel as project activities 
may require -- such as psychiatrists, community organizers, ard 
others. 
3. Provide for the interchange of ideas among the seven school units 
involved in the project 


4. Keep abreast of development in other cities associated with the 


Great Cities School Improvement Studies 
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5, hake available to the selected Washington, D.C. schools all 
materials, techniques, services, and evaluation media that can 


be obtained from inter-city headquarters 
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6. Keep the community informed of the objectives and progress of 
the project. 

7, Insure continuous evaluation of procedures used, data gathered 
and outcomes leading to future planning 

8. Screen requests for funds 

9. Initiate plans leading to the formation of a school-community 
council 

B. A special teacher,skilled in the language arts, will be assigned to 

each of the seven (7) sthool units. His duties will include: 

1. Instruct children in the functional use of language 

2. Furnish leadership through providing guidance and materials, 
and planning with classroom teachers for the extension of 
language instruction 

3. Demonstrate for teachers 

4. Collect records and information based on project activities, 
leading to the development of curriculum materials 

5. Serve as a resource person for parental involvement leading 
toward the extension of the language improvement program into 
the home 

OUTCOMES 
The following results are expected: 
A, With Respect to the Child 
1. Improved habits and skills in the language arts (both written 


and oral) and other academic areas 
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2, Increased power in language leading to earlier readiness for 
reading 
3. Increased interest in and awareness of the best in children's 
literature 
. Heightened sensitivity to and perception of the environment 
5, Broadened and enriched experiences in the commnity that will 
motivate learning 
6. Greater understandings concerning living in the urban community 
7, Greater knowledge and appreciation of the cultural facilities 
of the city 
8. Increased self-respect, sense of belonging and worth, and 
respect for the rights and property of others resulting in 
prevention of juvenile delinquency 
9, Increased desire to learn and greater ambition to be a worthy 
successful citizen 
B. With Respect to the Teacher 
1. Better techniques for providing skilled instruction and guidance 
in the langauge arts 
2. Improved techniques for evaluating children's progress in the 
language arts 
3. Development of language arts curriculum materials for use with 
culturally deprived children 
4. Increased appreciation of the role of the language arts as 4 
basic factor in school success 
5, Deeper understanding of the conflicting social mores, back- 


grounds, and problems of culturally deprived children 
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C. With Respect to the Parent 

1. A better understanding of the value of language for children, 
with increased appreciation of the role of language arts as 4 
basic factor in school success 

2, Acceptance of the responsibility for reenforcing the efforts of 

the school by using improved language patterns in the home 

3, Establishment of socially acceptable values in the home 

4. Increased knowledge and intelligent use of existing community 
facilities 

5, Strengthening ofetamily) ite 

RELATION TO THE CENTRAL PROJECT 
A, The Big Ideas are: 
1. Improved utilization of staff resources 
2, The development of skills and techniques in teachers to meet 
the special needs of culturally deprived children 
3. Strengthened parental responsibility 

B. The two propositions to be tested within this program are adaptions 
of some of the major propositions of the overall project. 

C. This project, characterized by an enriched language program tailored 
to specific needs and extended and strengthened through the addition 
of special language teachers, should be markedly successful in: 

1. Accelerating achievement of culturally deprived children 

2, Developing their innate capacity 

3, Hlevating their values and aspirations, thereby changing their 
behavior 

1. Promoting greater security because of increased parental 
interest and responsibility 

It is our hope and expectation that this pilot project will merit 


Board of Education approval and gain public support as a continuing 
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program in Washington, D.C., and that its outcomes may help other 
cities meet similar problems. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR THREE YEARS 


1961-62 
Project Director ...ceesssseccccees AE Pete chi pL: 300600 
Seven Special Language Arts Teachers ...... 5k Al) BIEBER Be, 
Teaching materials, field trips, special 
equipment, special projectS ..-.+++seeeees UALR as 10.000 .00 
Secretary sais ee occ ssc «sis wisleine eles TT Pan tal tele eve mie la sins 4. 510.00 
OPEC LUSE Ue cle clot cate oleietiiels-clarele o sushe apaclelaters muelane 218, etdinters : 1,00 .00 
Testing Materials” ..../.'-s)-iciesiieis\=sieisis ee vienieic es © « sdiahetere - 1, 500.00 
Teachers for summer centers ...-. PION etelictets a ats Peel ete tes 4,604.00 
Workshops for teachers and PArENtS wesseeeeeeeres piheldvenctets 5,000.00 
Contd NSENC yin terete ete mirie se slemels.aymie.e cic muasimrsialersS)e Suto aie Hee O00 00m 
Total .1.... $93,318.00 
1962-63 
Same AS VabOVE Miele. occ -e' UI MANN a ie ete rs iacha ial shee cele aA erie »  » $93 5318.00 
1963 -64 
One half cost to be assumed by D.¢.Schools Pea a esate pos 007200 
Grand Total $233 ,24.5.00 
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D.C. HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


C wri culm 


tHandbook 


PLANNING YOUR EDUCATION 


"N splendid contribution " DR.CARL HANSEN, Supermtendent 
P ff ; ‘ 
A \ "Towaluable- JOHN D. KOONTZ , Assistant Superintendent- 


(f 3 2 i ; 
iy A most wse ce of work. Here's do-it-yourselt counse 
( for en ol pr WALTER a eae | 


Dc. Board of E on 


A PUBLICATION OF THE Dc. CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS, 22™ and G Sheets NW, Washngton 7,0. 
1961 (Revised wow) 


THE 4-TRACK PROGRAM 


"The 4-Track plan was conceived and 
put into effect in an effort to achieve 
greater educational efficiency. Specifical- 
ly, it was designed to reduce the ability 
range within each classroom, to increase 
efficiency in instruction by differentiat- 
4ng curricula, and to provide a much more 
restrictive system of electives to chal- 
lenge the capabilities of individual 

| Students. 

1 It was hoped by this that achieve- 
ment levels could be raised, that we could 
develop greater holding power for the basic 
students, and that we could provide great- 
er motivation on the part of the children 
and greater teaching efficiency on the 

part of the staff. 

The 4-track program is (in 1959)in 
effect in all of the senior high schools 
with a total enrollment of 13,377. Of 
these 892 are in the Honors track, 3884 
are in the Regular (College Preparatory) 
track, 5,575 are in the General Track, and 
3,026 are in the Basic Track. Not all 
schools have all four tracks...." 

-From "A Third-Year Evaluation Report 
on the 4-Track Curriculum" - 1959 
Dr. Carl Hansen, Superintendent 


"We must remember that the whole 
problem of intellectual education is con- 
trolled by lack of time,..If Methuselah 
was not a well-educated man, it was his 


own fault or that of his teachers, But 
our task is to deal with five years of 
secondary school-life...," 

- A.N. Whitehead,"The Aims of Education" 


"FRESHMAN YEAR AT HIGH SCHOOL" 


"Now (9th grade) is the time to be cer- 
tain that your high school courses are 
rich enough academically to prepare you 
for a college education, It is true that 
standards differ among the colleges; but 
it is also true that the minimum becomes 
higher each year in ALL colleges. Plan 
your high school curriculum with that fact 
in mind, 

English and Literature; 4 years is a 
minimum requirement in any of the competi- 
tive colleges. 

Social Studies: 2 years of history or 
other social sciences js recommended, 

Foreign Language: 4 years of ONE lan- 
guage is recommended by the competitive 
colleges, At least 3 years is considered 
a minimum. Many iberal arts colleges also 
insist on one or two years of a second 
foreign language, 

Mathematics: 4 years is urgently 


“recommended by engineering schools. Three 


years is. considered a minimur. 

Physical Sciences: At least 1 year of 
chemistry, physics, or biology. More if 
you will be a science major. 

Other Academic Courses: 3 years of 
additional courses in your major and minors 
---history, language, science,literature, 
or other social studies---is recommended. 

Rementer that you may be taking 
Achievement Tests in these areas, 

~- Benjamin Fine, "How To Be Accepted By 
the College of Your Choice" - 1960 


COMPILED AND PRODUCED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 
BY THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Sold at printing cost 
2it 


THE CURRICULUM HANDBOOK 


4-TRACK INFORMATION 
APPROVED FOR ACCURACY BY JOHN D. KOONTZ 


Tee Snell, Editor 


Chairman, School Education Committee 
D.C. Congress of Parents and Teachers 


In collaboration with John D. Koontz, 
Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Secondary Schools, D.C. Public Schools 


Assisted by P-TA Catalog Subcommittee 
Frances Berger 
Marjorie Omohundro 
Edna Payton 
and members of the staff of Supt. Koontz 


Edwin M. Snell, Special Assistant 


May 1960 


Major Sources of Information 


"Statement of Content of Courses Offered in Junior and 
Senior High Schools" - 1957 - D.C. Public Schools 

"Second Report on the 4-Track Program" - May 1959 - 

Dr. Carl Hansen, Superintendent, D.°. Public Schools 
"Occupational Outlock Handbook" = 1959 - U.S. Dept. Labor 


_ "How To Get Into the College of Your Choice" - 1960 


Edition - Dr. benjamin Fine 
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General Track) 


3 IX. 


OONTENT OF COURSES 


"Some academic courses of exactly 
the same name and description are shown 
for Honors, Regular, and General Tracks, 
(English courses are examples. ) 

It is intended, and teachers have 
been so instructed, that academic courses 
should differ in range and depth from 


track to track. 

The more difficult version of the 
course may well require more independent 
and intensive study outside class, but 
not just more routine homework. 

Textbooks may or may not differ 
from track to track. 

Supplementary reading assigned will 
differ in difficulty, scope, and quantity." 

- John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


CROSS-TRACKING 


"Students in one track may take 
courses in another track if they are 
qualified and have the approval of the 
principal. 

However, in order to graduate from 
a track, the student must have taken ALL 
the courses specified as ‘required for 
graduation’ for that particular track, 
with the quality of the course at or 
above the level of that particular track. 

For example, a student may have 
taken half his required courses in the 
Regular track and half in the General 
track. He will graduate from the 
General track. 

Thus, graduation from a particular 
track is not a matter of having taken a 
‘majority' of courses’ in that track. 
Instead it is a matter of fulfilling the 
exact requirements for graduation from 
the particular track. 

When a student cross—-tracks by 
taking courses in a higher track, he not 

. only ‘upgrades! himself generally, but 

he helps himself in the eyes of the 
college admission officer. All courses 
the student takes are clearly labeled 

on his record: H for Honors, R for 
Regular, G for General, or B for Basic." 

- John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


PLACEMENT IN THE HONORS TRACK 

"To be placed in the Honors track, 
students must meet the following qualifi- 
cations; 
1. Generally, 130 IQ or above, although. 
this requirement may be relaxed if the 
student meets the other requirements; 
2. History of good study habits; 
3. Emotional and physical stability; 
4, Achievement-test scores above grade 
level in English and mathematics; 
5. Interest in being in the Honors Track; 
6. Approval of parents and principal." 

- dohn D. Koontz, Asst, Supt. 


HONORS TRACK 


GRADING 


"1. Students are not graded on a curve 
but against the absolute standard of 
student performance as measured against 
the content requirements of the course, 
2. A full range of grades from A 
through F is possible in each track. An 
A in any track should represent superior 
performance in relation to the course 
content for that track. 

3. The grades and courses of students 
which are sent to college admission 
offices are clearly labeled as to track, 
A mimeographed explanation of the 4—track 
curriculum, marking system, rank in class 
and accreditation accompany the photo- 
static transcript of the pupil's work. 

4, It should be stressed that Honors 
students are not graded on a curve with-— 
in the class but rather against the same 
set of standards set up for Regular track 
(college preparatory) students. This 
means that for the most part the Honers 
students earn A's and B's. If a studerd 
consistently fails to maintain an A - B 
record, serious consideration is given 
to moving him out of the Honors program,® 
- John Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


"High school students should write 
a composition a week in English..." 


Dr, James Conant, "The American 
High School Today" 


"LAG IN DEGREES BLAMED 
ON LACK OF LANGUAGES " 
"The Dean of Harvard's Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences...declared that 'faul 
ty preparation in foreign languages is 
holding up completion of courses by about 
fifth of the candidates for doctor of 
philosophy degrees, " 
Washington Post - 1959 


"If all the other factors are equal, 
an applicant with a 90 average for four 
years of high school Latin will, by a good 
many high-ranking colleges, be considered 
a better prospect than one with a 90 aver- 
age for four years of French, Spanish or 
German. 

"This is NOT because Latin seems more 


scholarly than German, but rather because 
study of it seems to impart a stronger 
feeling for words, for the c ommunication 
of ideas, and for a sense of logic and the 


loom of language. For these reasons, I 
would select Latin or Greek as my second 
language course, " 
- Benjamin Fine, "How To Be Accepted By 
the College of Your Choice"~ 1960 


fi 
a 
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8th grade 
1. 


2. Elementary Algebra (I) 
Credit toward graduation given 
for the above subjects only to 
Honor Track graduates, Students 
taking these subjects are ex- 
cused from usual 8th grade re- 
quirement of $ unit Business. 


ch,S 


Sth grade 
Required subjects 


10th grade 
Required subjects 


English I le 
For, Lang. II Ze 
Intemnd. Algebra(II) 3. 
Biology 

Anc.& Md.History | 5. 
Phy.Ed.(2 per.wk) | 6. 
Art (1 or 2 per 


Music(1-2 per.wk) 
(no credit) 


1. 


English II 
For, Lang. III 
Plane Geometry 
Chemistry 

* 


(no credit) 
or Band 
Girls: 


Specified academic subjects required for graduation 


> * Available time for extra course, or study, 


SPECIAL 


REQUIRED for rapvarton 


Phy.Ed & Health 


7. Boys: Cadets $ 


From THE HONORS TRACK 


NOTE: 
- Each subject counts as ONE Carnegie Unit to- 
ward graduation unless otherwise stated. 
~ Each subject is taken 1 period a day, 5 days 
a week, unless otherwise stated. 
- In Junior High School, 6 periods of about 50 
minutes each available for classes, 

In Senior High School, 7 periods of about 50 
minutes are available for classes, 


th grade 
Required subjects 


12th grade 
Required subjects 


English III 
For, Lang. IV 
* 


English IV 
ELECTIVE 
* 
* 
Government 
ELECTIVE 
Phy.Ed & Health 
(no credit) 
7. Boys: Cadets 
or Band 
Girls: 


Physics 
U.S. History 


Phy. Ed & Health 
(no credit) 
7. Boys: Cadets 
or Band 
Girls: 


* * 


Electives required for graduation 
TOTAL REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION 
Cadets, or Band, extra 


1 
fi 

18 

(boys) 3 or 24 


IZATION OPPORTUNITIES 


SUGGEST=D SPECTALIZED-FI#LD SEQUENCES 


FIELD 10th grade llth grade 12th grade 
or Optional: 1 unit for Optional: 1 unit for Required: 1$ units ELECTIVES 
SEQUENCE 5th subject 5th subject Optional:2 units as 4th & 5th sub, 
SOCIAL STUDIES Modern History Sociology Latin American Hist. $ unit 
Economics # or 1 unit 
Law +4 orl unit 
World Problems. +# unit 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE _2nd For, Language I _2nd For,Lanzuage II 2nd For, Lang. III 
ENGLISH Modern History Journalisn Speech 
Advanced Composj 4 unit 
Advanced Grammar +4 unit 
é 
SCIENCE Modern History Solid Geometry #unit Advanced Science 
Trigonometry $ unit 
MATHEMATICS Modem History Solid Geometry funit Calculus 4 unit 
Trigonometry 4+ unit Mech, Drawing(2 sem.) # unit 
ADVANCED COLLEGE PLACEMENT SUBJECTS will be available in 12th grade as need and interest 
develop. 6 


HONORS TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURS#S 


Sem. = Semester 


8thGRADE 


1. ENGLISH (2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Further training in reading, writing, 
speaking, listening. Emphasis on getting 
meaning, attacking words, adjusting rate of 
reading to purpose, effective writing, 
spelling, punctuation, handwriting. 
Selected pieces of literature studied, 


2. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Basic algebra, including the solution of 

quadratic equations by factoring. New math 

material of University of Maryland used. 


3. AMERICAN HISTORY (2 sem. - no C.U.) 


American history from Columbus to present 
time. D.C, history treated briefly. 


4, FRENCH I or SPANISH J (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 


Constant drill in correct pronunciation 
and principles of grammar, Reading provides 
basis for oral and written practice and 
knowledge French or Spanish-speaking peoples, 


or LATIN I (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Simple reading and drill in vocabulary 
and grammar, including declension of nouns 
and adjectives, conjugation of verbs in 
indicative and imperative; forms of partici- 
ples and infinitives and use of indirect 
statement and ablative absolute. 


5. GENERAL SCIENCE (1 sem. - no C.U.) 

Health studies: food and digestion, ef- 
fects of alcohol and narcotics, Environment 
studies: energy, transportation, communica- 
tions, community health, chemistry in daily 
life. Introduction to biology and astronomy. 

FAMILY LIVING (1 sem, - no C.U.) 

Basic factors enabling people to live 
together as a family unit. Boys and girls 
in separate classes, 


6. PHYSICAL EDUCATION (2 sem. - no C.U.) 


Skills, rules of outdoor and indoor sea- 
sonal games, Tumbling, formal exercises for 
boys; dancing for girls. (2 periods a week) 

ART (2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Experiences in lettering, posters, layout, 
block printing,etc, (1 or 2 periods a week) 

MUSIC (2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Continued experience part-singing, music 
appreciation. (1 or 2 periods a week) 


C.U.= Carnegie Unit 


1. ENGLISH I (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Continued development of reading skills, 
oral and written expression, study skills, 
skills related to grammar and usage. Books 
read relate to "The Well-Informed Citizen" 
and "Living Together in a Democracy". 


2. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Review of fundamentals, Further study of 


quadratic equations, Powers, roots,negative 
and fractional exponents, binomial theorem, 


3. BIOLOGY (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Introduction to the nature of living 
plants and animals. Skills in dissection 
and use of microscope developed in lab work, 


4, FRENCH II or SPANISH IJ (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 


A reading course, covering about 200 
pages of selected text. Much practice in 
oral and written work, New grammatical 
points taught as occasion arises, 


or LATIN II (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Study of grammar completed, Reading 
includes stories, myths, and selections 
from Caesar's Gallic Wars, 


5. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


(2 sem. - 1.0.) 

Mediterranean and Near Eastern peoples and 
cultures from dawn of history through break- 
up of Roman Empire; European culture and 
institutions through Middle Ages, 


6. PHYSICAL EDUCATION (2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Skills, rules of outdoor and indoor 
seasonal games, Tumbling, formal exercises 
for boys; dancing for girls. (2 periods a 
week ) 

ART (2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Pupils choose one area of greatest 
interest from drawing, painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, lettering, weaving, etc. for 
expression in color and design. (1 or 2 
pericds a week) 

MUSIC (2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Choral, instrumental, listening 
experiences, with some sight-reading, 
musical notation, vocabulary. (1 or 2 
periods a week) 


HONORS TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem. = Semester 


10 th GRADE 


1. ENGLISH I(2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Practice in written composition and cor- 
rect speech, Reading includes story or a 
novel of adventure, Basic habits of poise, 
good posture, correct breathing, clear 
speech. The Article used as an example of 
expository writing. Read biographies and 
dramas. 


2. FRENCH III or SPANISH III (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 

Intensive study of prose or dramatic lit- 
erary works in each semester, Additional 
reading outside class, Intensive written 
practices, vocabulary building, some memori- 
zation of poetry and prose, grammar, 


or LATIN IJJ (2 sem. -1C.U.) 

Read 1000 to 1200 lines of prose each sem- 
ester, mainly from Cicero, Pliny, and Sallust, 
Occasional prose composition given. 


3. PLANE GEOMETRY (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Demonstration of theorems and application 
of deductive reasoning to original exercises. 
Covers loci, similar polygons, areas of 
polygons, regular polygons and the circle. 


4, CHEMISTRY (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Units include chemical view of matter, 
structure of matter, solutions, colloidal 
dispersions, chemical reactions, periodic 
law, chemical families. Detailed study of 
several elements such as nitrogen, sulfur, 
carbon. May include study of metals. 
Problem solving in laboratory work. 


5. PHYSICAL EDUCATION-HEALTH INSTRUCTION 

(2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Skills, rules of outdoor and indoor sea- 
sonal games. Tumbling, formal exercises for 
boys; dancing for girls. Health unit lst 
semester: "Personal Health"; structure and 
functions of the body; 2nd semester: "First 
Aid" (Red Cross Standard Course). 


6. CADETS (for boys)(2 sem. - $ C.U.) 

lst semester- How to stand,to march, to 
handle a rifle. Military rules of conduct, 
care of uniform,rifle,etc. 2nd semester: 
drill in squad,platoon,company. Rifle shoot- 


ing. 


or BAND (2 sem. -1C.U.) 

Wide range of band music played--sympho- 
nies,light classics, marches,etc, Basic prin- 
ciples of marching. 


lith GRA DE 


1. ENGLISH ITI (2 sem. -1C.U.) 

American literature from colonial peri- 
od to Civil War in first semester, and from 
Civil War to present in second semester. In 
both semesters, practice in written and oral 
expression. 


2. FRENCH IV or SPANISH JV (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Novel, play, collection of short stories, 
or drama each semester. Reports on outside 
reading may be required, Continued stress 
on fluency in spoken language, correctness 
in written expression. 


or LATIN JV (2 sem. -1C.U.) 

1500 to 2000 lines of Virgil's Aeneid, 
with some Ovid and Catullus, each semester. 
Occasional prose composition. Enlarge vocab- 


ulary. 


3. PHYSICS (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Topics studied include heat, sound,light, 
energy; use of energy in machines;electrici- 
ty and magnetism, molecular forces, motion; 
radio, gravity, heat, atomic energy. Problem 
solving in laboratory work. 


4, UNITED STATES HISTORY (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Colonial period to the Civil War in 
first semester; Civil War to present in 
second semester. 


Sie SIC CATION—HEALTH STRUCTION 

(2 sem. = no credit) 

Skills, rules of outdoor ,indoer team 
games. Tumbling, formal exercises for boys; 
dancing for girls. Individual sports where 
facilities are available. lst sem. Health 
unit: "Mental Health"--development of whole- 
some personality and behavior; principal pro- 
blems of adolescent adjustment. 2nd sem. : 
"Nutrition". 


6. CADETS (2 sem. -10C.U.) (for boys) 

More practice in basic skills of sol- 
diering. Drill,rifle shooting,map reading, 
use of compass. 


or BAND (2 sem. -1C.U.) 
Wide range of band music played--sympho- 
nies, light classics,marches,etc. Marching. 


CADETS: Boys are automatically enrolled in 
Cadets unless excused on written request by 
parent or physician. Cadetsor Band may all 
Senior ROTC placement in some colleges 


HONORS TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem. = Semester 


WthGRADE 


REQUIRED 
1. ENGLISH IV (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

1st semester - Two-thirds of time to 
written and oral expression, one-third to 
Elizabethan literature (Macbeth). Review 
of principles of composition and writing a 
long theme. Wide reading in periodicals, 
listening to selected radio and TV programs 
encouraged, 2nd semester: English litera. 
ture of 19th and 20th centuries. Practice 
in written, oral expression. 


2. GOVERNMENT (1 sem.- $ C.U.) 

Duties, rights, responsibilities of cit- 
izens under our state and national systems 
of government. Problems of politics, taxa- 
tion, regulation of public utilities, Cur- 
rent events given attention. 


ELECTIVE ( 1 sem. - $C.U.) 
See "ELECTIVES" descriptions, immediate- 


ly following. 


Sho ELECTIVE (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
See "ELECTIVES" descriptions, immediate- 


ly following. 
4, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


(2 sem. - No C.U.) 

Emphasis on participation in games, ad- 
vanced skills and strategy. Tumbling and 
formal exercises for boys, dancing for 
girls. Individual sports where facilities 
are available. 1st semester Health Unit: 
"Community Health"; communicable disease 
control, sanitation, protection of food, 
water, milk supply; public,private health 
agencies; alcohol and narcotics as communi- 
ty problem§. 2nd semester: None for boys. 
“Home Nursing" for girls. 


5. CADETS (boys). (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Map reading, rifle firing, drilling. Be- 
gin learning how to instruct younger cadets. 
In 2nd semester, command platoons, companies, 
larger units in drill. Instruction in mili. 
tary obligation, opportunities and benefits 
of life in armed services. 


or BAND (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 


Wide range of music played--symphonies, 
light classics, marches,etc. Marching. 


OPTIONAL: 
6. T 4 


ELECTIVE (as 4th subject) (2 sem.-1 C.U.) 
7. ELECTIVE (as 5th subject) (2 sem.-1 C.U.) 


See "ELECTIVES" descriptions. 


C.U. = Carnegie Unit 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
V3 DERN (2 sem, - 1 C.U.) 

Units of study: The Old Regime, French 
Revolution, Napoleonic Period, Reaction 
After 1815, Unification of Modern Nations, 
Political Progress in Britain, Expansion of 
European Interests, Far East, World War I, 
Between Wars, World War II, Rise of Soviet 
Union, Near East, current problems, 


2. SOCIOLOGY (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Main topics: Principles of sociology. 
Problems of adolescence, marriage, and fam- 
ily responsibilities; choosing an occupation, 
Social institutions---family, community, 
government, school, church, property. Com- 
parison of different types of socisties. 


3. ECONOMICS (1 or 2 sem. - $ or 1 C.U.) 
Basic principles: Production, consump- 

tion, exchange, distribution. Problems of 

capital, labor in free-enterprise system, 


4. WORLD PROBLEMS (1 sem. - $C.U.) 
Study of various national outlooks,tradi- 


tions, political principles, Current events 


‘ regarding international cooperation and ri- 


valries discussed, Also, studies by individ- 
ual student committees for class reports. 


5. LAW (1 sem. or 2 sem. - $ or 1 C.U.) 

Basic principles of law. Nature of evi- 
dence; legal language. Topics: Contracts, 
property, liability, corporations, taxation 
and government regulation of business, ele- 
mentary administrative law, etc. 


6. LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY ( 1 sem.- $C.U.) 


Political, economic, social history of 
Latin American countries, their relations 
with the U.S.---Monroe Doctrine, subsequent 
inter-American policies, conferences, eco- 
nomics, political relations, 


ENGLISH 
1. SPEECH (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Critical appraisal of individual speech; 
drills for correct pronunciation and voice 
placement, Practice in oral readings, group 
discussion, panels, debates, techniques of 
public speaking and dramatic productions, 


( CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


. 


HONORS TRACK 


CATALOG 
Sem, = Semester 


SUGGESTED _ ELECTIVES 
ENGLISH (continued) 
2. JOURNALISM (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

News reporting; practice in writing main 
types of newspaper articles. School paper 
used as laboratory. Practice in proof-read- 
ing, newspaper make-up, layouts. Evaluation 
of newspapers and news broadcasts. 


3. ADVANCED COMPOSITION ( 1 sem.- 4 C.U.) 

Writing of the sentence, the paragraph, 
the short theme, the long theme, narratives, 
descriptions, explanations, persuasions, let~ 
ters. Written expression, increasingly ma- 
ture, for pupils consistently above average 
in previous English work. 


4, ADVANCED GRAMMAR (1 sem.- # C.U.) 
Development and structure of the English 
language. Parts of speech, their logical 
and syntactical functions in various sentence 
forms. Study of conventions of speech and 
writing, current language tendencies. 


MATHEMATICS 
1. SOLID GEOMETRY (1 sem. - 4 C.U.) 

Regular theorems pertaining to lines, 
planes, angles; properties and measurement 
of solids, including spheres, Optional: 
spherical trigonometry; problems relating to 
astronomy, geography, aviation,map making. 


2. TRIGONOMETRY( 1 sem.- $ C.U.) 

Covers trigonometric functions, logarithms 
and the logarithmic solution of right tri- 
angles; circular measure and the mil; graphs 
of the 6 functions; trigonometric identities 
and formulas; solution of oblique triangle. 


se ALYTIC GE (1 sem.-4 C.U.) 


Covers Cartesian coordinates, curves and 
equations, straight line and systems of lines, 
cirele, parabola,ellipse,hyperbola, with de- 
rivation of the equations; geometric construc- 
tion; polar coordinates,tangents, normals. 


4, COLLEGE ALGEBRA (1 sem. - $ C.U.) 
Complex numbers; variables and limits; 


theory of equations; permutations and combi- 
nations; probablility; determinants;analytic 
geometry of the straight line, 


5. CALCULUS (1 sem. - + C.U.) (available 19@) 

12th grade course prepares student for 
Advanced Placement Test in Mathematics, Sub- 
stantial introduction to differential and in- 
tegral calculus; applications. 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


C.U. = Carnegie Unit 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 


MECHANICAL DRAWING I( 2 sem. - # C.U) 

Topics covered: uses of instruments, 
geometric construction, lettering, alphabet 
of lines, shape description, sketching ,plac- 
ing views, use of LeRoy lettering set, sec- 
tions, symbolic section lining, auxiliary 
views, revolutions, size descriptions, dimen 
sioning studies and sketches. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
1. FRENCH I or SPANISH I (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 


Constant drill in correct pronunciation 
and principles of grammar. Reading provides 
basis for oral and written practice and 
knowledge French or Spanish-speaking peoples. 


2. FRENCH IJ or SPANISH JI(2 sem.-1C.U.) 

A reading course, covering about 200 
pages of selected text. Much practice in 
oral and written work. New grammatical 
points taught as occasion arises. 


3. FRENCH III or SPANISH IJI(2 sem.-1 C.U.) 
Intensive study of prose or dramatic 
literary works in each semester. Additional 

reading outside class. Intensive written 
practice, vocabulary building, some memori- 
zation of poetry and prose, grammar. 


4, FRENCH IV or SPANISH IJV(2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 

Novel, play, collection of short stories, 
or drama each semester. Reports on outside 
reading may be required. Continued stress 
on fluency in spoken language, correctness 
in written expression. 


5. LATIN] (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 

Simple reading and drill in vocabulary 
and grammar, including declension of nouns 
and adjectives, conjugation of verbs in 
indicative and imperative; forms of parti- 
ciples and infinitives and use of indirect 
statement and ablative absolute. 


6. LATIN IEE (2 sen. — at CaUe) 

Study of grammar completed. Reading 
includes stories, myths, and selections 
from Caesar's Gallic Wars. 


Le LATIN LOGE (2 seme = 1 Crus» 

Read 1000 to 1200 lines of prose each 
semester, mainly from Cicero, Pliny, and 
Sallust. Occasional prose composition 
given, 

(CONTINUED) 


HONORS TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem, = Semester 


the LATIN IV (2 sem. — 1 C.U.) 
1500 to 2000 lines of Virgil's Aeneid, 


with some Ovid and Catullus, each semester, 
Occasional prose composition, Enlarge 
vocabulary. 


9. GERMAN I (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Vocabulary building; grammar derived 


from its use in reading. Reading concerns 
German life and culture. Grammar covers 
forms of nouns, adjectives,pronouns; pre- 
sent of modal auxiliaries;indicative and 
imperative verb forms,including separable 
and reflexive verbs. 


10. GERMAN IT (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 


Reading course of 200 pages, oral and 
written practice, Study of basic grammar 
completed, Emphasis on vocabulary building. 


11. GERMAN III (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 


Intensive reading of 100 to 150 pages 
of well-known German novel or play,each 
semester, Oral and written practice, some 
memorization of literary passages, Empha- 
sis on vocabulary building. Some outside 
reading. 


12, RUSSIAN I ( 2 sem, - 1 C.U.) 

Build large,usable vocabulary through 
direct conversational approach, Learn Cy- 
rillic alphabet, Reading provides basis 
for written and oral practice, fundamental 
grammar, 


13. RUSSIAN ID (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 


Reading continues as the basis for 
oral and written practice and introduces 
new grammatical principles, Vocabulary 
building; skill in speaking and under- 
standing the language, 


OTHER ELECTIVE COURSES ARE AVAILABLE 
See the "Available 
Courses" chart on 
the next page for 
a complete listing, 
Electives not included in the 
"SUGGESTSD ELECTIVES" group are in 
Music, Art, Home Economics, 


"As to their studies, it would be 
well if they could be taught EVERYTHING 
that is useful and EVERYTHING that is 
ornamental, But art is long, and their 
time is short. It is therefore proposed 


that they learn those things that are 
likely to be MOST USEFUL and MOST 
ORNAMENTAL; regard be ing had to the 
several professions for which they are 
intended," 

- Benjamin Franklin, "Proposal For 
An Academy" 


AVAILABLE - HONORS TRACK 


FIELD 9th GRADE 10 th GRADE 
ENGLISH | English I (2 sem. 5 per. wk.-1C.U.) English if (2 sem.5 per.wk. 1 CU) 
MATH Intermediate Algebra (II) Plane Geometry 
(2 sem. 5 periods wk. 1 C.U.) (2 sem. 5 periods wk. 1 C.U.) 
1. Chemistry 
Biology (with lab) 2. Physics 
SCIENCE] (2 sem. 5 periods a week, 1 C.U.) 
Each: (2 sem. 5 periods wk. 1 C.U.) 
eel Ancient and Medieval History Modern History (2 sem.5 per.wk.1 CU) 
UD (2 sem, 5 per. wk. 1 C.U.) 
1. French I - Ii 
2. Spanish I - MI 
1. French I 3. LatinI - I 
= ena 2. Spanish I 4, German I 
3. Latin I 5. Russian I 
Each: (2 sem. 5 per. wk. 1 CU) Each (2 sem.5 per.wk. 1 CU) 
BUSINESS Except in rare cases, students in 


Honors would not take courses in Business. 


Exception: Academic Typing 


eS frees ee 


HOME Ala 
ECONOMICS ae 
1. Art (2 sem. 1 or 2 per.wk.No CU) 
2. Major Art (2 sem. 4 C.U.) 5p.wk.) 
Singing (2 sem. 1 or 2 periods aha 
MUSIC a week - No C.U.) 2. 
Major Choral (2 sem. $C.U. 5p.wk)] 3. 
Orchestra (2 sem.4 C.U.)5 per.wk)| 4. 
Band (2 Sem. & Cause 5 per.wk.) 56 
6. 
PHYSICAL | Physical Education Activities 
EDUCATION| (2 sem. 2 periods wk. - No. C.U.) 
MILITARY 
SCIENCE 


Except in unusual cases, students in 
Honors would not take courses in 
Exception: Mechanical Drawing (2 


nag 


Foods (2 sem. 5 per. wk. 1 C.U) 
Clothing (2 sem. 5 per.wk. 1 C.U.) 


1. Art ( 2 sem. 5 per wk. $C.U.) 


Choral Singing (2 sem. + C.U. 5p.wk) 
Band (2 sem. 1C.U. 5 per.wk,. ) 

Orchestra (2 sem. 1 C.U. 5 per.wk.) 
Instrument (coaching) (2 sem. 4 CU,5p. wk) 
Organ Lessons (2 sem + C.U. 5 per, wk) 
Music History (2 sem. 1 CU 5 per.wk.) 
Music Appreciation (2 sem. 1 CU _5p,wk) 


Physical Education - Health 
(2 sem. 5 periods wk. - No C.U.) 


ap Cadete H2 sem. 5 per. wk. + C.U.) 


AVAILABLE - HONORS TRACK 


rom w2tn_onits 


. English IIT (2 sem. 1 C.U.) 2. English LV ( 2 sem. 1 C.U.) 


=4§ e. t] zi stele 
seuRral oa (2 aay, 5 periods wk. 1 CU) 
Speech (2 sem. 5 peridds wk. 1 CU) 
Advanced Grammar (1 sqm. 5 periods wk. # CU) 
Advanced Composition 4 1 sem. 5 periods wk. $ CU) 
Advanced Placement or |College level courses may be taken. 


1. College Algebra (1 sem. $C.U.) 
1. Solid Geometry (1 sem. 4 C.U.) . Analytic Geometry (1 sem. 4+ C.U.) 
MATH |2. Trigonometry ( 1 sem. $ C.U.) 3. Calculus (1 sem. $ C.U.) 
44,Advanced Placement or College level 
courses may be taken 


1. Physics (2 sem. 1 CU) Advanced Placement or College level 
SCIENCE | 2. Chemistry(with lab)(2 sem. 1 CU) courses may be taken, 


1. U.S. History (2 sem. 1 C.U.) 1. American Government (1 sem. $ CU) 
ake o@e y. ¢ G 20 @ 


ENGLISH 


SOCIAL 4, Advanced Geography (1 sem. $ CU) 
STUDIES 5. Law (1 or 2 sem. 4 or 10.0 ) 
Latin American History(1 sem.$ CU)| 6. Sociology (1 or 2 sem. + or 1 CU) 
World Problems (1 or 2 sem, 4or 1C¥)7. Advanced Placement or College level 
Economics (1 or 2 sem. # or 1 CU) courses may be taken. 
1. French III Advanced Place- 
2. Spanish III ment or College 
: 3. Latin ITI level courses 
Sse 4, German II-III may be taken. 
5. Russian I - 5. Russian TI - 
Each:(2 sem, 5 per. wk. 1 C.U.) Each: (2 sem. 5 per. wk. 1 C.U.) 
Except in rare cases, students|in Honors would not take courses in 
BUSINESS Business. Exception: Academic|Typing (2 sem. 4 C.U.) 


SHOP Except in unusual cases, $tudents in Honors would not take 
courses in Shop. Exceptiomw would be Mechanical Drawing(2 sem.$ CU) 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 


1. tr (2 sea” 
2. Clothing (2 sem. 5 per. wk. 1 CU) 

3. Home Management (1 sem. 5 per.wk. #C.U.) 

4, Children,Youth] and the Family (1 sem.5 per.wk. 1 CU) 


ART | Art (2 sem. 5 per. wk. 3 0.0.) Art(2 sem. 5 per.wk. $C.U.) 


1. Choral Singing (2 sem. 4 CU 1. Choral Singing (2 sem. + CU 
2. Band (2 sem. 1 CU 2. Band (2 sem, 1 CU 
MUSIC | 3. Orchestra (2 sem. 1 CU 3. Orchestra (2 sem. 1 CU 
4, Instrument (coaching)(2 sem.+ CU 4, Instrument (coaching) (2 sem.$ CU 
5. Organ Lessons (2 sem $ CU 5. ets Lessons (2 sem. + CU 
C 2 
ily Music History (2 em cu) 4, Seaeraay eres (2 sem, 1 C.U.) 
2. Harmony (1 sem, $ CU) 5. Music Appreciation (2 sem. 1 CU) 


3. Piano (2 sem, 1 Cu 


1. Phy.Ed.-Health (2 sem.5 per.wk.No GU) 1. Phy.Ed,-Health(2 sem.5 p.wk.No CU) 
2. Driver Training ( 1 gem. may be taken in 10th »llth,or 12th 
Grad¢@ - 5 periods wk. $ C.U.) 


oan 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


MILITARY 


Aoan Cadets {2 sem. 5 periods wk. 1 CU) Cadets! ¥2 sem. 5 periods wk. C.U) 


a) 


REEVALUATION OF STUDENT PLACEMENT 


"If a student, parent, or teacher 
has any question concerning a student's 
placement in a track, he should feel free 
to ask the principal that the student's 
placement be reexamined. Such a reevalua- 
tion will be made even to the extent of 
retesting when necessary. 


The permanent records of a student 
should be reviewed at least twice a year. 
Principals, counselors, and teachers 
should be ever on the lookout for students 
who should be given a trial in a more de- 
mending track. 

Permanent records of students are to 
be made freely accessible to teachers and 
counselors." 

- John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


CROSS-TRAC KING 


"Students in one track may take 
courses in another track if they are 
qualified and have the approval of the 
principal. 

However, in order to graduate from 
a track, the student must have taken ALL 
the courses specified as ‘required for 
graduation’ for that particular track. 

For example, a student may have 
taken half his required courses in the 
Regular track and half in the General 
track. He will graduate from the 
General Track. 

Thus, graduation from a particular 
track is not a matter of having taken a 
‘majority’ of courses in that track. 
Instead it is a matter of fulfilling the 
exact requirements for graduation from 
the particular track. 

When a student cross-tracks by 
taking courses in a higher track, he not 
only ‘upgrades' himself generally, but 
he helps himself in the eyes of the 
college admission officer. All courses 
the student takes are clearly labeled 
on his record: H for Honors, R for 
Regular, G for General, or B for Basic." 

- John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


PLACEMENT IN THE REGULAR TRACK 
"To be placed in the Regular Track, 

students must meet the following 

qualifications: 

1. Generally, high normal IQ or above; 

2. Emotional stability; 

3. Achievement-test scores at least at 

grade level, particularly in English 

and mathematics; 

4, Interest in doing college preparatory 

work; 

5. Approval of parents and principal," 

- John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


REGULAR TRACK 


COLLEGE PREP 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT COURSES 
"Advanced placement courses will not be 
limited to students in the Honors track, 
Regular track or General track students wi 
the capacity should be encouraged to take 
advenced placement courses." 
- John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


GRADING 


"1, Students are not graded on a curve 
but against the absolute standard of 
student performance as measured against 
the content requirements of the course. 

2. A full range of grades from A 
through F is possible in each track. An 
A in any track should represent superior 
performance in relation to the course 
content for that track. 

3. The grades and courses of students 
which are sent to college admission 
offices are clearly labeled as to track. 
A mimeographed explanation of the 4-track 
curriculum, marking system, rank in class 
and accreditation accompany the photostatic 
transcript of the pupil's work. 

4, It should be stressed that Honors 
students are not graded on a curve with- 
in the class but rather against the same 
set of standards set up for Regular track 
(college preparatory) students." 

- John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


"Fewer than half the officers in 
the U.S. Foreign Service can read or speak 
French, German, or Spanish, and only a 
quarter of incoming foreign service. offi- 
cers are proficient in any foreign langu- 


~ Washington Post - Feb. 1959 


age. 


"SCHOOLS ASKED TO TIGHTEN UP MATH" 

".....recommendations of a Commission 
of Mathematics that studied the problem 
for three years: 

Geometry and algebra should be mtro- 
duced in the 7th and 8th grades. The pro- 
gram should be designed so that superior 
students could complete it in one or one 
and a half years, then go on immediately 
to the 4-year high school program... 

The 4-year program would be about one- 
half algebra, one-third geometry, and one- 
sixth analysis and statistics. For the 
small percent of exceedingly capable 
students, the program could be covered in 
three years, allowing a 4th year of analy- 
tic geometry and calculus of ‘true college 
quality'". 

- Washington Star - Feb. 1958° 


"I'm continually amazed by the number 
of parents who wait sternly for each month- 
ly or quarterly report card, and eupt hys- 
terically when Junior receives a poor grade 
or fails to do the night's homework, while 
at the same time, they pay little attention 
to what Junior is studying, and whether it 
will enable him to enter a good college. 

- Benjamin Fine, "How To Be Accepted 

By the College of Your Choice"-1960 


Generally, the science-math sequence 
4s necessary for medical, engineering, or 
other highly technical training. A 
foreign language minor is a great asset. 

The humanities sequence with a major 
and a minor in English, Social Studies, or 
Foreign Language prepares the student for 
law school, teacher training, social 
science, library, journalism training, and 
liberal arts education in general. A 
math minor becomes more and more a 
necessity. 

Read the “Educational Requirements" 
column in the "Careers and Occupations" 
section in this handbook. 


“Perhaps even sadder is the story of 
the high school student who DOES take the 
right minimum of preparatory courses, and 
then learns that in our present competi- 
tive situation the minimum isn't enough." 

- Benjamin Fine - "How To Be Accepted 

Ey the College of Your Choice" 1960 
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REQUIRED or crapuarton rau tH REGULAR TRACK 
8th grade NOTE: 

1. French, Spanish, or Latin I - Each subject counts as ONE Carnegie Unit to- 
2. Elementary Algebra (I) ward graduation unless o stated. 
Available to "Regular" students and - Each subject is taken 1 period a day, 5 days 
credit given, HOWEVER, students must take a week, unless otherwise stated. 

16 units above the 8th grade to graduate. - In Junior High School, 6 periods of about 50 
Students taking Honors Foreign Language minutes each are available for classes. 

and Algebra are excused from usual re- - In Senior High School, 7 periods of about 50 


quirement of 4+ unit of Business. 


10th grade llth grade 
Required subjects Required subjects | Required subjects 


1. English I 1. English II 1. English III 


minutes are available for classes. 


l2th grade 
Required subjects 


1, English IV 


(3.5 For.Lang.IlorIiI | 2. ELECTIVE 2. ELECTIVs 
3, Algebra I or II Geometry ELECTIVE 3. ELECTIVE 


ELECTIVE * U.S. History 


* Lab Science * 


Phy.Ed (2 per.wk.) Phy.Ed & Health Phy.Ed & Health 
Art(1 or 2 per.wk) (no credit) (no credit) 
Music(1 or2per.wk) | 7, Boys: Cadets 4 Boys: Cadets 


Government 


ELECTIVE 
* 


(no credit) or Band or Band 
* Girls: * 


Girls: * Girls: 


Specified acadente subjects required for graduation ae 


* Available period for extra course, or study. 


Phy.Ed & Health 

(no credit) 

Boys: Cadets 
or Band 


Electives required for graduation 
TOTAL REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION 16 
(Cadets, or Band, extra (boys) 3 or 24 


| ELECTIVES _ SUGGESTED AS MOS! USEFUL | 


FIELD 9th grade 10th grade llth grade 
or Choose 1 ELECTIVE Option: 1 as 5th Choose 2 ELECTIVES 
SEQUENCE Option:1 as 5th sub. subject 
SOCIAL STUDIES Anc.& Med, History Modem History Sociology # or 1 
Law # orl 
FOR, LANGUAGE 2nd.For.Lang,l For.ang III or IV 
2nd For,Lang, IT 
end For,Lang. I 
ENGLISH Journalisn 
SCIENCE General Science Biology 
P cal Sc. Chemistry 
MATHEMATICS Intermed, Algebra 
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12th grade 
Choose 24 ELECTIVES 


Option: 1 as 5th sub. Option: 1 as 5th sub. 


Sociology ¢ or 1 
Law $ or 1 
Economics + or 1 


Advanced Grammar + 
Physics 
Solid Geometry 4 


Trigonometry 
Mech,Drawing(2 sem. 
x unit) 


REGULAR TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF 


Semester 


| 8th GRADE | 


Those "Regular " students taking both 
1. French or Spahish or Latin I (2 sem.-1 C.U.) 
2. Elementary Algebra (I) (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

in 8th grade will follow the same 8th 
grade program as Honor Track students. See 
page 7 for catalog descriptions. 


Sem. = 


REGULAR PROGRAM-REQUIRED 


1. ENGLISH(2 sem.~no C.U.) 

Further training in reading,writing, 
Speaking, listening. Emphasis on getting 
meaning, attacking words, adjusting rate of 
reading to purpose, effective writing, 
spelling, punctuation, handwriting. Selected 
pieces of literature studied. 


2. MATHEMATICS (2 sem.-no C.U.) 
Linear,square,cubic measure; volumes;ex- 
tension of percents; arithmetic of banking, 
insurance; business problems. Budgets,sav- 
ings, investment,taxation, First steps in al- 
gebra: symbolism, equations, Introduction to 
Signed numbers; indirect measurement; ratio 
and proportion,properties of similar figures, 
scale drawing. : 


3. AMERICAN HISTORY (2 sem.-no C.U.) 
American history from Columbus to present 
time. D.C. history treated briefly. 


4, GENERAL SCI@NCE (1 sem. no C.U.) 

Health studies: food and digestion ;ef- 
fects of alcohol and narcotics, Environment 
studies: energy,transportation, communica- 
tions, community health, chemistry in daily 
life. Introduction to biology and astronomy. 


FAMILY LIVING (1 sem. - no C.U.) 

Basic factors enabling people to live to- 
gether as a family unit. Boys and girls in 
separate classes, 


5. FUNDAMNTALS OF BUSINESS (1 sem.-no C.U.) 
Business information needed by consumers 
---money, banking, budgets, credit,taxes,etc, 


HOME ECONOMICS (1 sem.-no C.U.) (girls) 
Adolescent behavior; nomemaking; good buy- 


ing. Practice in meal planning preparing; 
making one or more garnents, Care of sick, 


or SHOP (1 sem.- no C.U.) (boys) 
Usually printing shop fundamentals. 


eZ 


COURSES 
C.U. = Carnegie Unit 


8 th GRADE (continued) 


6. PHYSICAL EDUCATION (2 sem. -no C.U.) 
Skills, rules of outdoor and indoor sea- 


sonal games. Tumbling, formal exercises for 
boys; dancing for girls.(2 periods a week) 
ART (2 sem, - no C.U.) 

Experiences in lettering, posters, lay- 
out, block printing,etc.(1 or 2 periods wk.) 
MUSIC (2 sem. - no C.U.) . 

Continued experience part-singing,music 
appreciation, (1 or 2 periods a week) 


9th GRADE 


1. ENGLISH J ( 2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 

Continued development of reading skill, 
oral and written expression, study, skills, 
skills related to grammar ‘and usage. Books 
read relate to "The Well-informed Citizen" 
and "Living Together in a. Democracy," 


2. FRENCH OR SPANISH I ( 2 sem, -1 C.U.) 
(or FRENCH OR SPANISH Il-see 9th gr.Honor) 


Constant drill in correct pronunciation 
and writing. Fundamental principles of gram- 
mar. Reading provides basis for oral and 
written practice, knowledge of French or 
Spanish. speaking peoples, 


or LATING I -“(-2"sen, sec sae 

(or LATIN II ~ see 9th grade Honor Track) 

Simple reading and drill in vocabulary 

and grammar, including declension of nouns 
and adjectives, conjugation of verbs in 
indicative and imperative; forms of partici- 
ples and infinitives and use of indirect 
statement and ablative absolute. 


3. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (I)(2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Elementary algebra through the solution 
of quadratic equations by factoring. New 
math material of U. of Maryland used, 
(or INTERMADIATE ALGEBRA see 9th gr.Honor) 


4, ELECTIVE (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

See "ELECTIVZS" descriptions, immediately 
following. Choice between General Science 
and Ancient and Medieval History. 


5. PHYSICAL EDUCATION (2 sem. -no C.U.) 
Skills, rules of outdoor and indoor sea- 

sonal games, Tumbling,formal excercises for 

boys, dancing for girls.(2 periods a week) 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


REGULAR TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem. = Semester 


9th GRADE (continued) 


ART (2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Pupils choose one area of greatest 
interest from drawing, painting,sculpture, 
ceramics, lettering, weaving,etc. for ex- 
pression in color and design.(1 or 2 periods 
a week) 

MUSIC ( 2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Choral, instrumental, listening exper- 
fences, with some sight-reading, musical no- 
tation, vocabulary.(1 or 2 periods a week) 


OPTTONAL, 
(2 sem.-1 C.U.) 


6. 
See "ELECTIVES" descriptions. Choies be- 
tween General, Science and Anc,& Med History. 


10th GRADE 


REQUIRED 
1. ENGLISH IT (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Practice in written composition and cor- 
rect speech, Reading includes story or a 
novel of adventure. Basic habits of poise, 
good posture, correct breathing, clear speech, 
The Article used as an example of expository 
writing. Read biographies and dramas. 


CH OR SPANISH JI(2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
(or FRENCH OR SPANISH III-see 9th gr.Honor) 
A reading course, covering about 200 
pages of selected text. Much practice in 
oral and written work. New grammatical 
points taught as occasion arises, 


or LATIN II (2 sem. -1C.U.) 
(or LATIN ITI- see 9th grade,Honor Track) 
Study of grammar completed, Reading in- 
cludes stories,myths, and selections from 
Caesar's Gallic Wars. 
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36 (2 Sem.- 1 C.U.) 

Demonstration of theorems and application 
of deductive reasoning to original exercises, 
Covers loci, similar polygons, areas of poly- 
gons, regular polygons and the circle. 


4, BIOLOGY (2 sem, - 1 C.U.) 

Intreduction to the nature of living 
plants and animals. Skills in dissection 
and use of microscope developed in lab work. 


or PHYSICAL SCIENCE (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 
Basic principles of light, sound,weather, 


machines, applied to everyday life. Practical 
applications of electricity, magnetian, 
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Carnegie Unit= C.U, 


10 th GRAD E(continued) 


chemistry. Understanding the structure and 
composition of the earth; astronomy. Lab 
work to demonstrate principles, 

5. SIC ATION 
(2 sem. - no C.U.) 
Skills, rules of outdoor and indoor 
seasonal games. Tumbling, formal exercises 
for boys, dancing for girls. Health Unit lst 
semester: "Personal Health"; structure and 
functions of the body. 2nd semester:"First 
Aid" (Red Cross Standard Course). 


6. CADETS (boys) (2 sem. - $C.U.) 

lst semester: How to stand, to march,to 
handle a rifle. Military rules of conduct, 
care of uniform,rifle,etc. 2nd semester: 
drill in squad,platoon,company. Rifle shoot- 
ing. 
CADETS: Boys are automatically enrolled in 
Cadets unless excused on written request by 
parent or physician, Cadet or Band credit may 
allow Senior ROTC placement in some colleges. 


or BAND ( 2 sem. -1 C.U.) 

Wide range of band music played--sympho- 
nies, light classics, marches,etc. Basic 
principles of marching. 


OPTIONAL : 

We T )(2 sem.-L CEU ) 
See "ELECTIVES" descriptions immediately 

following. 


llth GRADE 


REQUIRED 
1. ENGLISH III (2 sem. -10.U.) 

American literature from colonial period 
to Civil War in first semester, and from 
Civil War to present in second semester, In 
both semesters, practice in written and oral 
expression, 


HE 


TED STATE STORY (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Colonial period to the Civil War in lst 
semester; Civil War to present in 2nd. sem. 


Bie ELECTIVE (2 Sem. a 1 C.Us) 
See "ELECTIVES" descriptions immediately 


following. 


4, ELECTIVE (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
See "ELECTIVES" descriptions immediately 


following. 


5. Cc (@) 
(2 sem. - no credit) 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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HE 


REGULAR TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem.= Semester 
llth GRAD E(continued) 


Skills, rules of outdoor, indoor team 
seasonal games, Tumbling, formal exercises 
for boys, dancing for girls. Individual 
sports where facilities are available. lst 
semester Health Unit:"Mental Health"~-devel- 
opment of wholesome personality and behavior; 
principal problems of adolescent adjustment. 
2nd semester: "Nutrition", 

6. CADETS (boys) (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

More practice in basic skills of soldier- 
ing. Drill, rifle shooting, map reading, use 
of compass, 


or BAND (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Wide range of band music played-—-sympho- 
nies, light classics, marches, etc. Marching. 


OPTIONAL 
7 ECTIVE ; (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 


See "ELECTIVES" descriptions immediately 
following. 


| 2th GRADE | 


ENGLISH IV (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 


lst semester - Two-thirds of time to 
written and oral expression, one-third to 
Elizabethan literature (Macbeth), Review 
of principles of composition and writing a 
long theme. Wide reading in periodicals, 
listening to selected radio and TV programs 
encouraged, 2nd semester: English litera- 
ture of 19th and 20th centuries. Practice in 
written, oral expression, 


GOVERNMENT (1 sem. = 4C.U.) 

Duties, rights,responsibilities of citi- 
zens under our state and national systems of 
government, Problems of politics,taxation, 
regulation of public utilities, Current 
events given attention. 


ELECTIVE ( 1 sem. - + C.U.) 
See "ELECTIVES" descriptions immediately 
following. 


l. 


2. 


36 ELECTIVE (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

See "ELECTIVES" descriptions immediately 
following. 

4, ELECTIVE ( 2 sem. = 1 C.U.) 

See "ELECTIVES" descriptions imnediately 
following. 
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C.U.= Carnegie Unit 
12 th GRAD E(continued) 


PHYSIC CATIO 

( 2 sem, - no C.U.) 

Emphasis on participation in games, ad- 
vanced skills and strategy. Tumbling and for- 
mal exercises for boys, dancing for girls, In. 
dividual sports where facilities are avail- 
able. 1st semester Health Unit :"Community 
Health": communicable disease control, sani- 
tation, protection of food, water, milk sup- 
ply; public, private health agencies;slcohol 
and narcotics as community problems. 2nd 
semester: No unit for boys. "Home Nursing" 
for girls. 


5. 


6. CADETS (boys) (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Map reading, rifle firing, drilling. Be- 
gin to leam how to instruct younger cadets, 
In 2nd semester, command platoons, companies, 
larger units in drill. Instruction in mili- 
tary obligation, opportunities and benefits 
of life in armed services, 


BAND. ( 2 sem.-l C.U.) 
Wide range of music played--symphonies, 


or 


light classics, marches,etc, Marching. 
OPTIONAL 
26 TIVE (2 sem. -1 C.U.) 


See "ELECTIVES" descriptions immediately 
following. 


CADETS: Boys are automatically enrolled in 
Cadets unless excused on written request by 
parent or physician, Cadet credit may allow 
Senior ROTC placement in some colleges. 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
1. ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 

(2 sem. = 1 C.Ue) 

Mediterranean and Near Eastern peoples 
and cultures from dawn of history through 
break-up of Roman Empire; European culture 
and institutions through Middle Ages, 


2. MODERN HISTORY (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Units of study: The Old Regime, French 


Revolution, Napoleonic Period, Reaction 

After 1815, Unification of Modern Nations, 

Political Progress in Britain, Expansion of 

European Interests, Far East, World War TS 

Between Wars, World War II, Rise of Soviet 

Union, Near East, current problems, 
(CONTINUED) 


REGULAR TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem. = Semester 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 
(continued ) 
3. SOCIOLOGY (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Main topics: Principals of sociology, 
Problems of adolescence, marriage, and fam- 
ily responsibilities; choosing an occupation. 
Social institutions---family, community, 
government, school,church, property. Com- 
parison of different types of societies. 


4, ECONOMICS (1 or 2 sem. -$ or 1 C.U.) 
Basic principles: Production, consump- 

tion, exchange, distribution. Problems of 

capital, labor in free-enterprise system. 


5 WORLD PROBLEMS( 1 sem. - $ C.U.) 

Study of various national outlooks, tradi- 
tions, political principles. Current events 
regarding international cooperation and ri- 
valries discussed, Also, studies by individ- 
ual student committees for class reports, 


6. LAW (1 sem. or 2 sem.- 4 or 1 C.U.) 

Basic principles of law. Nature of evi- 
dence; legal language. Topics: contracts, 
property, liability, corporations, taxation 
and government regulation of business, ele- 
mentary administrative law,etc. 


7. LATIN AMERICAN HISTORY (1 sem, -$ C.U.) 

Political, economic, social history of 
Latin American countries, their relations 
with the U.S.---Monroe Doctrine, subsequent 
inter-American policies, conferences, eco- 
nomics, political relations. 


ENGLISH 
1. SPEECH (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 

Critical appraisal of individual speech; 
drills for correct pronunciation and voice 
placement. Practice in oral readings,group 
discussion, panels, debates, techniques of 
public speaking and dramatic productions. 


2. JOURNALISM (2 sem.- 1 C.U) 

News reporting; practice in writing main 
types of newspaper articles. School paper 
used aslaboratory. Prectice in proof-read- 
ing, newspaper make-up, layouts. Evaluation 
of newspapers and news broadcasts. 


3. ADVANCED COMPOSITION(1 sem.- $ C.U.) 

Writing of the sentence, the paragraph, 
the short theme, the long theme,narratives, 
descriptions, explanations, persuasicns,let- 
ters, Written expression, increasingly ma- 
ture, for pupils consistently above average 
in previous Engtish work. 
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C.U.= Carnegie Unit 
SUGGESTED ELRSCTIVES 


4, ADV-NCED GRAMMAR (1 sem. = #C.U.) 
Development and structure of the English 
language. Parts of speech, their logical 
and syntactical functions in various sen- 
tence forms. Study of conventions of speech 
and writing, current language tendencies, 


MATEEMATICS 


1. INTHRMEDIATE ALGIBRA (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Review of fundamentals, Further study of 

quadratic equations, Powers, roots,negative 

and fractional exponents, binomial theorem. 


2. SOLID GEOMETRY (1 sem. - $C.U.) 

Regular theorems pertaining to lines, 
planes, angles; properties and messurement 
of solids, including spheres. Optional: 
Spherical trigonometry; problems relating to 
astronomy, geography, aviation, map making. 


3. TRIGONOMETRY (1 sem. - $C.U.) 

Covers trigonometric functions, loga- 
rithms and the logarithmic solution of right 
triangles; circular measure and the mil; 
graphs of the 6 functions; trigonometric 
identities and formulas; solution of obligue 
triangle. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING J (2 sem. - $C.U.) 
Topics covered: uses of instruments, 
geometric construction, lettering, alphabet 
of lines, shape description, sketching,plac- 
ing views, use of LeRoy lettering set, sec- 
tions, symbolic section lining, auxiliary 

views, revolutions, size descriptions, 
dimensioning studies and sketches. 


SCIENCE 

1. GENERAL SCIHNCE (9th grade)(2 sem- 1C.U.) 
Man's control of his environment: use 

of energy; transportation; communications; 

community health, chemistry in daily life. 

Introduction to psychology, astronomy, 

biology. 


2. BIOLOGY (2 sem. -1C.U.) 

Introduction to the nature of living 
plants and animals. Skills in dissection 
and use of microscope developed in lab work. 


3. PHYSICAL SCIENCE (2 sem. - 1C.U.) 

Basic vrinciples of light, sound,westher, 
machines, applied to everyday life. Frac- 
tical applications of electricity, mag- 
netism, chemistry. Understanding structure 
and, composition of the earth; astronomy. 
Lab work to demonstrate principles, 


REGULAR TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem. = Semester 
SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 
(continued) 
4%, CHEMISTRY (2 sem. - 1C.U.) 

Units include chemical view of matter, 
structure of matter, solutions, colloidal 
dispersions, chemical reactions, periodic 
law, chemical families. Detailed study of 
several elements such as nitrogen, sulfur, 
carbon, May include study of metals. 
Problem solving in laboratory work. 


5. PHYSICS (2 sem. - 1C.U.) 

Topics studied include heat, sound,light, 
energy; use of energy in machines; electrici- 
ty and magnetism, molecular forces, motion; 
radio, gravity, heat, atomic energy. Problem 
solving in laboratory work. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

1. FRENCH I or SPANISH J (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Constant drill in correct pronunciation 

and principles of grammar, Reading provides 

basis Sr oral and written practice and 

knowledge French or Spanish-speaking peoples, 


2. FRENCH JI or SPANISH JJ(2 sem.-1 C.U.) 

A reading course, covering about 200 
pages of selected text. Much practice in 
oral and written work. New grammatical 
points taught as occasion arises, 


3. FRENCH IJJ or SPANISH IJI(2 sem.-1 C.U.) 
Intensive study of prose or dramatic 
literary works in each semester, Additional 

reading outside class, Intensive written 
practice, vocabulary building, some memori- 
zation of poetry and prose, grammar, 


4, FRENCH IV or SPANISH IV (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 
Novel, play, collection of short stories, 


or drama each semester. Reports on outside 
reading may be required. Continued strees 

on fluency in spoken language, correctness 

in written expression. 


Sie LATIN J (2 Sé€m . = 1 caus 
Simple reading and drill in vocabulary 


and grammar, including declension of nouns 
and adjectives, conjugation of verbs in 
indicative and imperative; forms of partici- 
ples and infinitives and use of indirect 
statement and ablative absolute, 


6. LATIN ID (2 sem. - 1.0.) ‘ 

Study of grammar completed, Reading 
includes stories, myths, and selections 
from Caesar's Gallic Wars. 
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C.U.= Carnegie: Unit 
SUGGESTED ELECTIVES 


7. LATIN TIT (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Read 1000 to 1200 lines of prose each 
semester, mainly from Cicero, Pliny, and 
Sallust. Occasional prose composition 
given. 


8.° LATIN IV (2 sem.-1 C.U.) 

1500 to 2000 lines of Virgil's Aeneid, 
with some Ovid and Catullus, each semester. 
Occasional prose composition. Enlarge 
vocabulary. 


9. GERMAN I (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Vocabulary building; grammar derived 
from its use in reading. Reading concerns 
German life and culture. Grammar covers 
forms of nouns, adjectives, pronouns;present 
of modal auxiliaries; indicative and impera- 
tive verb forms, including separable and re- 
flexive verbs. 


GERMAN II ( 2 sem. - 1C.U.) 

Reading course of 200 pages, oral and 
written practice, Study of basic grammar 
completed. Emphasis on vocabulary building. 


10. 


GERMAN III (2 sem, - 1 C.U.) 

Intensive reading of 100 to 150 pages 
of well-known German play or novel, each 
semester, Oral and written practice, some 
memorization of literary passages, Emphasis. 
on vocabulary building. Some outside read- 


ing. 


ane 


12. RUSSIAN I (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Build large,usable vocabulary through 
direct conversational approach. Learn Cy- 
rillic alphabet. Reading provides basis for 
written and oral practice, fundamental 


grammar. 


RUSSIAN II (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 


Reading continues as the basis for oral 
and written practice and introduces new 
grammatical principles. Vocabulary building; 
skill in speaking and understanding the 
language. 


13. 


OTHER ELECTIVE COURSHS ARE AVAILABLE 
in addition to these "SUGGESTED Electives", 
See the "Available - 

Regular Track" chart 

on the next page for 

the complete list. 
Most are in music, art, home economics, 
shop and business. 


AVAILABLE - REGULAR TRACK 
= = 
ENGLISH | English I (2 sem.-5 per. wk.-l C.U)| English Il (2 sem.-5 per. wk. - 1C.U.) 


1. Ekémentary Algebra (I) 


MATH 2. Intermediate Algebra (II) 1, Plane Geometry 
ach: (2 sem.-5 periods wk.-l C.U.) Each: (2 sem.-5 periods wk.- 1 C.U.) 
1. Biology (with lab) 
SCIENCE General eae a 5 periods 2. Physical Science (with lab) 
wkee es e 
Each:(2 sem.-5 periods wk.-1 C.U.) 
SOCIAL 1. World History (2 sem.-5 per.wk.1 CU) 
STUDIES Pig ice ais es Sad ) 2. Modern History (2 sem. 5 per.wk.1 CU 
1. French I - 1. French I -I-TII 
FOREIGN 2. Spanish I - I 2. Spanish I - UH - UT 
LANGUAGE SarbLatinel gpl 3p latingelear lige. LE 
4, German I 
5. Russian I 
Each : (2 sem.-5 periods wk.-1 C.U.) Each: (2 sem.- 5 periods wk.- 1 C.U.) 
1. Introduction to Business(1 sem-5 p-#CU) 
BUSINESS Typing (2 sem. 5 periods wk.-$ CU) 2. Record Keeping (1 sem.-5 per.wk-% CU) 
3. Typing (2 sem.-5 periods wk.-$ CU) 
1. Mechanical Drawing(available 9 JHG) 1. Mechanical Drawing (in all but Dunbar) 
SHOP 2. Electricity (available 7 JHSchs) 2. Electricity (available 2 Sr. H.Schs) 
3. Printing (available 21 JHSchs) 3. Printing (available 8 Sr. H. Schs) 
(INDUSTRIAL Woodworking (available 21 JHSchs) 4, Woodworking (available 6 Sr. HSchs) 
ARTS) 5. Auto mechanics (Cardozo only) 
Each:(2 sem.-5 periods wk.-$ C.U.) Each:(2 sem.-5 periods wk.- + C.U.) 
1. Homemaking(2 sem.- r.wk.-l CU 
ECONOMICS Ze Foods (2 sem,—5 cmeape sy 1 aa Zn Clothing (2 sem.-5 per.wk.- 1 Can) 


3. Clothing(2 sem.-5 per.wk- 1 C.U.) 


1. Art (2 sem.-1 or 2 per.wk-No C.U) Art (2 sem.- 5 periods wk.- 4 C.U.) 
ART 2. Major Art (2 sem.$ C.U.5 per.wk) 


1. Band (2 sem. 5 per wk.4 CU) Choral Singing (2 sem. $C.U. 5Sper.wk.) 
2. Singing (2 sem.-l or 2 periods Band (2 sem. 1C.U. 5 per.wk.) 
MUSIC a week- No C.U.) Orchestra (2 sem. 1 C.U. 5 per.wk.) 


3. Major Choral (2 sem. 4 C.U.5 p.wk Instrument (coaching) (2 sem.# C.U.5p.wk) 
 . Orchestra (2 sem, $ C.U.5 per.wk) Organ Lessons (2 sem. $C.U.5 per wk.) 
Music History (2 sem. 1 CU 5 per wk.) 
Music Appreciation (2 sem, 1 CU 5p.wk) 


PHYSICAL Physical Education Activities 1. Phy.Ed-Health(2 sem.5 per.wk-No CU) 
SDUCATION | (2 sem.-2 periods wk.- No C.U.) 2. Driver Training (1 sem.-5 per.wk-4CU 
MILITARY 


SCIENCE CadetsI(2 sem.- 5 periods wk.- $C.U) 
& 


AVAILABLE - REGULAR TRACK 


FIELD llth GRADE 12th GRADE 


1. English ITI (2 sem. 1C.U. 5 p.wk} 1. English IV (2 sem.1C.U. 5 p.wk) 
an be aken ea! th or lth Gy ade 

Journalism (2 sem, 5 periods wk.- 1 C.U.) 

Speech (2 sem. 5 periods wk. - 1 C.U.) 

Advanced Grammar Kl sem. 5 periods wk.-$ C.U.) 

Advanced Composition ( 1 sem. 5 periods week. $ C.U.) 


(Each: 5 periods week) 
1. Plane Geometry( 2 sem. 1 C.U.) 


ENGLISH 


1. Solid Geometry (1 sem. 4 C.U.) 
2. Trigonometry ( 1 sem. C.U.) 


MATH |2, Solid Geometry( 1 sem. ioe 3. College Algebra(1 sem. + C.U.) 
3. Trigonometry (1 sem. 4 C.U.) . Analytic Geometry (1 sem. + C.U.) 
4, Intermediate Algebra(2 sem. 1 CU) |(Each: periods week 
¢ O ‘4 ¢ G anes 
h lab) (Prerequisite: Elem. Algebra) 
SCI“#NCE 2. Chamistry (with lab)(Prerequisite:Elem. Algebra) 
bh lab) 
4, Physical Science (with lab) 
| periods wk. - 1 C.U.) 
1. U.S. History (2 sem. 1C.U. 5p.wk)| 1. American Government ( 1 sem. 4CU, 5p.wk) 
SOCIAL Can be taken in llth or 12th Grade (Each: 5 periods week) 
STUDIES |), Latin American History(1 sem. + CU) 4. Advanced Geography (1 sem.-+ C.U.) 
2. World Problems( 1 sem. 4 C.U.) 5. Law (1 or 2 sem.- + or 1 C.U.) 
3. Economics(1 or sem.+ or 1 CU) 6, Sociology (1 or 2 sem.-4 or 1 C.U.) 
1. French I - II ITIGer IV 1. French JI </J1GD ev 
25 Spanish E+- <IlvaSI peat 2. Spanish II- III - IV 
FOREIGN}| 3, Latin I= IT - Jil =<*1V 3. Latin IT - III - IV 
LANGUAGE! 4, German I - II 4, German II 
5. Russian I - I 5. Russian II 
Each:(2 sem.-5 per. wk. 1 C.U.) Each: (2 sem. 5 per. wk. 1 C.U.) 
Can be taken in llth or 12th Grade 
BUSINESS . Bookkeeping (2 sem, 1 CU-5 per.wk} 5. Transcription(2 sem.10 per.wk.1# CU) 


ah 

2. Shorthand (2 sem. 1 CU-5 per.wk.) | 6. Salesmanship (1 sem.5 per wk.4 CU) 
3. Typing (2 sem. $ CU - 5 per.wk) 7. Advertising(1 sem.5 per.wk.+ CU) 
4, Office Machines(1 sem. 4CU 5p.wk) 


llth or fl2th GRADE 


1. Foods (2 sem. 5 per.wk.l C.U.) 
HOME 2. Clothing (2 |sem. 5 periods wk. 1 C.U.) 
ECONOMIC$ 3. Home Managenfent (1 sem. 5 per.wk, # C.U.) 
4 


Children, Youth, and Family(l sem.5 per.wk. C.U.) 


ART Art ( 2 sem. 5 per. wk. # C.U.) Art (2 sem. 5 per. wk. $C.U.) 


1. Choral Singing(2 sem.$ CU, 5p.wk) 1. Choral Singing(2 sem 4 CU, 5p.wk) 
2. Band (2 sem. 1 CU ,5 per.wk.) 2. Rand ( 2 sem, 1 CU,5 per. wk) 
MUSIC |3. Orchestra (2 sem. 1 CU,5 per.wk) 3. Orchestra (2 sem. 1 CU per.wk.) 
4, Instrument (coaching)(2 sem.4 CU,5p} 4. Instrument (coaching) (2 sem.4 CU,5p) 
5. Organ Lessons (2 sem.} CU,5 per.wk}] 5, Organ Lessons (2 sem. 4 CU, Sp.wk) 
Can be taken in ith or 12th Grade 
i. Music History (2 sem. 1 CU) 4, Orchestration (2 sem. 1 CU) 
2. Harmony ( 1 sem. 4 CU) 5. Music Appreciation (2 sem. 1 CU) 
3. Piano (2 sem. 1 CU) ( Each: 5 periods a week) 


PHYSICAL | 1, Phy. Ed,-Health(2 sem.5 per.wk-No d.U.) 1. Phy .Ed,—Health(2 sem, 5p.wk.No CU) 
EDUCATION 2. Driver Training (1 ]sem, may be taken in 10th,llth,or 12th 
gitade - 5 periods wk. - $C.U.) 


MILITARY 


CLICK Cadet $1 (2 sem.-5 pericds wk.-] C.U.) Cadetaib sem.-5 periods wk.- 1 C.U.) 


4a 


STANDARDS FOR ACADEMIC COURSES 


"Academic courses in algebra,plane and 
solid geometry, analytic geometry, trigonom- 
etry, or calculus will be taught at the 
standard college preparatory level (Regular 
Track) or higher whenever they are scheduled 
in a senior high school, summer school, or 
evening school in the District of Columbia 
public school system...Courses in biology, 
physics, and chemistry will be taught at 

the Regular or Honors level (track).... All 
foreign language courses will carry Regular 
or Honors level credit. 

General track students eligible by 
reason of previous experience, preparation, 
and academic achievement may be enrolled: in 
these courses. Such students will be 
required to meet the obligations of these 
courses at the levels standardized for them. 
When they successfully complete any such 
courses, the grade will be recorded in the 
permanent records as & grade at the Regular 
or Honors level, of course." 

- Superintendent Carl Hansen, 
affirmation by the Board of 
Education 


with 


CROSS-TRACKING 


"Students in one track may take 
courses in another track if they are quali- 
fied and have the approval of the principal. 

However, in order to graduate from 
a track, the student must have taken ALL 
the courses specified as ‘required for 
graduation' for that particular track. 

For example, a student may have 
taken half his required courses in the 
Regular track and half in the General track. 
fle will graduate from the General track. 

Thus, graduation from a particular 
track is not a matter of having taken a 
'majority' of courses in that track. In- 
stead it is a matter of fulfilling the 
exact requirements for graduation from 
the particular track. 

When a student cross-tracks by taking 
courses in a higher track, he not only 
‘upgrades! himself generally, but he helps 
himself in the eyes of the college admission 
officer. All courses the student takes are 
clearly labeled on his record: H for Honors, 
R for Regular, G for General, or B for Basic." 

- John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


PLACEMENT IN GENERAL TRACK 
"All students are placed in the 
General Track who are not eligible for or 


assigned to other tracks." 
- John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


GENERAL TRACK 


GRADING 


"], Students are not graded on a curve but 
against the absolute standard of student 
performance as measured against the content 
requirement of the course. 

2. <A full range of grades from A through 
F is possible in each track. An A in any 
track should represent superior performance 
in relation to the course content for that 
track. 

3, The grades and courses of students 
which are sent to college admission offices 
are clearly labeled as to track. A mimeo- 
graphed explanation of the 4—track curricu- 
lum, marking system, rank in class, and 
accreditation accompany the photostatic 
transcript of the pupil's work." 

- John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


REEVALUATION OF STUDENT PLACEMENT 


"If a student, parent, or teacher has 
any question concerning a student's place- 
ment in a track, he should feel free to 
ask the principal that the student's place- 
ment be reexamined, Such a reevaluation 
will be made even to the extent of 
retesting when necessary. 

The permanent records of a student 
should be reviewed at least twice a year. 
Principals, counselors, and teachers should 
be ever on the lookout for students who 
should be given a trial in a more demanding 
track. 

Permanent records of students are. to 
be made freely accessible to teachers and 
counselors," 

- John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 
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"Teen agers have been given the free- 
dom in recent years to pick and choose 
subjects in their junior and senior years, 
and quite a few tend to pick typing as 
more attractive, let us say, than a 
second language...or driver education as 


more practical than a social science... 
Then one day, such students learn 
that they are unacceptable at accredited 
colleges...." 
- Benjamin Fine -"How To Be Accepted By 
the College of Your Choice" 1960 


REQUIRED or crapuarton 


NOTE: 

- Each subject counts as ONE Carnegie Unit 
toward graduation UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 

- Each subject is taken 1 period a day, 5 
days a week, unless otherwise specified. 


9th grade 


English I 
Math 
ELECTIVE 
ELECTIVE 


10th grade 


English IT 
ELECTIVE 


Lab Science 
ELECTIVE 


Phy .Ed.(2 per.wi) 
Art(1 or 2 per.wk 
Music(1 or 2 per.wk 
(no credit) 
6. a" 


Phy.Ed.& Health 
(no credit) 


Pl 

Boys: Cadets 4 
or Band 

Girls: * 


Specified 


* Available 
for study period or extra course, 


mo mz GENERAL TRACK 


- In Junior High School, 6 periods of about 
e 50 minutes each are available for classes. 
~ In Senior High School, one extra period 
is optional. 


lith grade 


English IIT 
ELECTIVE 
ELECTIVE 
U.S. History 


5. Phy Ed.& Health 
(no credit) 


6 e 


Boys: Cadets 
or Band 
Girls: * 


7. Boys: Cadets 
or Band 
Girls: ®* 


academic subjects required for graduation 
Electives required for graduation 
TOTAL REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION 

Cadets, or Band, extra (boys) 


a a EE EE EIaIE NEESER Ean 


SUGGESTED ACADEMIC SEQUENCE - HUMANITIES - John D. Koontz 


"Students planning to enter c 
plan to meet the more demanding 


track in order to be well prepared. 


of course, could include Regular 


9th 10th 
1. English I (required} 1.English II(req.) 
2. Elementary Algebra | 2. Modern History 


(Regular track) 


ollege should (except in most unusual cases) 
academic subject. requirements of the Regular 
A hybrid General-Regular track program, 
academic courses and General elective courses." 


1th 12th 


1.English III (req.) [1. English IV (required) 


2. U.S. History 2. Geometry (Regular track 


3, Biology er Physical 
3. General Science Science (Regular 3. For.Lang.I or II 
track) (Regular track) 
kh, Anc.& Med.History 4, For, Lang. I(or I1)|4. Speech 
(Regular track) or Sociology 
5. Phy.Ed.—Art—Music 5. Phy.Ed.& Health 5. Phy Ed.& Health 
(required) (required) (required) 
6. Study period 6. Boys: Cadets 6. Boys: Cadets 
or 5th subject or Band (req.) or Band (req.) 


(For.Lang.I suggest- 
ed as most useful) 


Girls: Study or 
elective. Home Econ. 
suggested. 

7. OPTIONAL: Elective 
Music,art suggested. 


Girls: study or 
elective.Home Econ, 
suggested. 
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7. OPTIONAL: Elective 
Music, art suggested 


. Government + 
Economics or Law $ 
- Journalism or Sociology 
or For. Lang.III or IV 
(Regular track) 
e Phy .—Ed.& Health 
(required) 
- Boys: Cadets 
or Band (req. ) 
Girls: study or 
elective. Home Econ. 
suggested, 
7, OPTIONAL: Elective 
Music,art, or For. Lang. 
I, ITI, or IV suggested 


GENERAL TRACK SEQUENCES 


SUGGESTED ACADEMIC SEQUENCE — SCIENTIFIC or MATHEMATICAL 


(For students who may continue training in technical, scientific, 
or skilled trade fields.) 


9th 10th llth 12th 
1. English I 1. English II 1. English IT 1. English IV 
2. General Math 2 Modern History 2. U.S. History 2. Government + 
or Elem, Algebra(I) Economics or Law + 
(Regular track) 3- Biology or Physi- |3 Chemistry,or Biology} 3. Chemistry or Physics 
cal Sc.(Regular track) or Phy.Sc.(Regular Tr (Regular track) 
4, Anc.& Med. History | 4, Elem. Algebra or | 4, Inter, Algebra 4, Inter, Algebra or 
Plane Geometry or Plane Geometry Solid Geometry/Trig 
(Regular track) (Regular track) (Reg.track)or Mechan. 
5 Phy. Ed.-Art-Music |5. Phy. Ed.-Health 5. Phy Ed.- Health Drawing 
(required) (required) (required ) 5. PhysEd.-Health (req. ) 
6. Study period or 6. Boys: Cadets or 6. Boys: Cadets or 6. Boys: Cadets or 
5th subject Band (required) Band (required) Band (required) 
(For. Lang. I Girls: Study period Girls: Study period Girls: Study period,or 
suggested as most r elective, Typing or elective, Typing elective, Typing or Home 
useful) or Home Ec.suggested |or Home Ec,suggested. |Ec. suggested. 


7. OPTIONAL: Elective 7, OPTIONAL: Elective 7. OPTIONAL: Elective 
Foreign Language (Regular track) is required for college admission 
in some places, including D.C. Teachers College. 


SUGGESTED BUSINESS - SECRETARIAL SEQUENCE 
For girls, primarily, preparing for 


skilled jobs in offices.) 


9th 10th lth 12th 


1. English I (equired)/1. English II (req) |1. English III (req) | 1. English IV (required) 
2. Business Arith, 2. Lab Science (req. ) 24 Sse Fs 4 (req) 
Law 


(required) 22 U.S. History (req) 
3. Phy.Ed.-Art-Music |3, Phy.Ed.-Health 3. Phy Ed.- Health 3. Phy Ed, -Health 
(required) (required) (required) (required ) 
4, Civics-Geography 4, Business Skills 4, Shorthand 4, Transcription 
and Record Keeping 
5. General Business 5 Typing II 5. Typing IID 5 Transcription 
6. Boys: Cadets or 6. Boys: Cadets or 6. Boys: Cadets or 
6. Typing I Band (required) Band (required) Band (required) 
Girls: Study or Girls: Study or Girls: Study or 
elective. Home Ec, elective. Home Ec. elective. Home Ec. 
suggested. suggested. suggested, 
7 OPTIONAL: Elective |7. OPTIONAL: Blective 7. OPTIONAL: Elective 
(Modern © 
History strongly strongly urged.) strongly urged.) 
recommended . ) 


(ALL SUGGESTED SEQUENCES WERE DRAWN UP IN THE OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
JOHN D. KOONTZ, D.C. PUBLIC SCHOOLS) 
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. 


9th 


same as for 
secretarial 
sequence 


same as for 
secretarial 
sequence 


GENERAL TRACK SEQUENCES 


For students preparing for jobs as salesclerks) 


10th llth 


1. English IIT (req.) 
2. U.S.History (req) 


3. Phy. Ed.—Health(req) 
Bookkeeping 

Law 

6. Boys: Cadets or 

Band (required) 

Girls: Study period 
or elective. Home Ec, 
suggested, 

7. OPTIONAL: Elective 


same as for 
secretarial 
sequence 


q 


OW 


SUGGESTED BUSINESS — CLERICAL 


For students preparing for jobs as 
general clerks) | 


10th llth 

1. English III (req) 
2. U.S. History (req) 
same as for ; 
secretarial 
sequence 


3. Phy. Ed.- Health 
(required) 

e Merchandising Infor- 

, mation and Merchandising . 

5. Bookkeeping 

6. Boys: Cadets or 
Band (required) 
Girls: Study period 

or elective. Home Ec, 

suggested. 

7. OPTIONAL :Elective 


12th 


1. English IV (required) 
2. Government + (req.) 
Economics or Law 
3. Phy. Ed. - Health (req) 
4, Sales-Advertising 
5. Cooperative Work 
6, Boys: Cadets or 
Band (required) 
Girls: Study period 
or elective. Home Ec. 
suggested, 


12th 


1. English IV (required) 
2. Government 4 (req) 
Law or Econ. or Sociology + 
3. Phy.Ed.- Health 
(required) 
4, Office Practices and 
Filing 
5. Office Machines 
6. Boys: Cadets or 
Band (required) 
Girls: Study period 
or elective, Home Ec. 
suggested. 
7. OPTIONAL: Elective | 


oth 


same as for 
secretarial 
sequence 


SUGGESTED BUSINESS ~ BOOKKEEPING SEQUENCE 
For students preparing for jobs as bookkeepers in 


small business offices, or preparing to enter accountancy schools) 


10th lth 


1. English ID (req.) 
2. U.S. History (req.) 


same as for 


secretarial 3. Phy. Ed.- Health 
sequence (required) 

4, Bookkeeping I 

5. Law 


6. Boys:Cadets or Band( 
Girls:Study or Home Ec 
7. OPTIONAL: Elective 
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lth 


1. English IV (required) 

2. Government 4 (req.) 
Economics or other 
social studies subject + 

3. Phy. Ed.- Health 

(required) 

4, Bookkeeping II 

5. Office Machines 

6, Boys: Cadets or, Band(r) 
Girls:Study or Home Ec, 

7. OPTIONAL: Elective 


GENERAL TRACK SEQUENCES ¢ 


SUGGESTED SHOP OR HOME ECONOMICS 
SEQUENCE 
(Fer students who are preparing for domestic, semi- 
skilled jobs or trades, or for apprenticeships 
and special schoels in electrical or mechanical fields) 


9th 10th lith 12th 


1. English I (709) 1. English IT (req) 1. English III(req) |1. English IV (required) 
2, General Math (req)|/2. Lab Science (req) 2. U.S. History (req)|2. Government + (req) 


3. Shop or Home Ec. |3. Shop or Home Ee, 3. Shop or Home Ec, |3. Shop or Home Ec, 
4, Shop or Home Ec, |{4, Shop or Home Ec. 4, Shop or Home Ec. |4. Shop or Home Ec, 


5. Phy.Ed-Art-Music /|5. Phy.Ed.- Health 5. Phy.Ed.—-Health 5. Phy. Ed.-Health 
(required ) (required ) (required) (required) 

6. Civics-Geography |6. Boys: Cadets or 6. Boys: Cadets or 6. Boys: Cadets or 

Band (required) Band (required) Band (required) 


Girls: Study period| Girls: Study period| Girls: Study period 
or Elective(Typing or Elective (Typing | or Elective 


recommended ) recommended ) 
7. OPTIONAL: Elective | 7. OPTIONAL: Elective|7. OPTIONAL: Elective 
(Recommended for (Recommended for (Recommended for 
Mech.Drawing,Electri- | Mech. Drawing,Elect Mech. Drawing,Electri- 
city shop majors: city shop majors: city shop majors: 
Algebra) Plane Geometry) 


SS SSS 


A sequence with a music or art major is not recommended. Students 
interested in Music or Art should take them as extra electives 
in an academic, business, or shop sequence, 


OTHER PROGRAMS OR SEQUENCES CAN 
BE WORKED OUT FROM THE AVAILABLE COURSES. 


HOWEVER, the student should make sure 
that his program adds up to something. 


| BEWARE OF ELKCTING YOURSELF OUT OF A USEFUL EDUCATION | 


“While the school has the responsibility 
for suggesting a program of study fitted to 
meet the needs, interests, and aptitudes of 
the student, it must be recognized that final 
responsibility for the student's program must 
rest with the parents, Therefore we urge 
that parents cooperate closely wth the school 
and give careful consideration to the selection 
of courses at the Senior High School level," 
- Asst. Supt. John D. Koontz, D.C. Public Schools 
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GENERAL TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem. = Semester 


The program for 
Track is the same as the 8th grade for the 
Regular Track, See page 17 for the 
description of courses. 


ShGRADE 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
ENGLISH 
1. ENGLISH LT (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) (required) 


Continued development of reading skills, 
oral and written expression, study skills, 
skills related to grammar and usage. Looks 
read relate to "The Well-Informed Citizen" 
and "Living Together in a Democracy". 


MATHEMATICS 10,U, required 
1. GENERAL MATHEMATICS (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Fundamental operations and applications 
to practical problems; measurement and 
4nformal geometry; graphs; scale drawing; 
problems of family finance. Brief intro- 
duction to algebra, Alternative to algebra. 
Fulfills math requirement for graduation, 
but does not give sufficient preparation for 
plane geometry. 


or 

2. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA (I) (2 sem, - 1 C.U.) 
Available in Regular Track. For des- 
cription, see page 17 under "9th Grade - 
Required", 


or 

3. BUSINESS ARITHMETIC (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Development of competency in arithmetic 

as applied to business situations. Topics 

include costs, expenses, taxes, payrolls, 

interest, discount. 


SCIENCE 
iba G SCIENCE (2 sem. = al Galen) 


(elective) 

Man's control of his environment: use 
of energy; transportation; communications; 
community health, chemistry in daily life. 
Introduction to psychology, astronony, 
biology, 


SOCTAL STUDIES 
1. ANCIENT AL HISTOR 


(2 sem. - 1C.U.) (elective) 

Mediterranean and Near Eastern peoples 
and cultures from dawn of history through 
break-up of Roman Empire; European culture 
and institutions through Middle Ages, 
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C.U. = Carnegie Unit 
9TH GRADE ACADEMIC SUBJECTS(continued) 


2. CIVICS (1 sem. - $ C.U.) (elective) 
Principles ef government, community 
planning, individual self-study, vocational 

guidance; housing, health, sanitation, 
recreation, fire protection, water supply, 
taxes and community improvement studied. 


3. WORLD GEOGRAPHY(1 sem.-+ C.U.) (elective) 
Comprehensive view of world geography. 


Topics: continents, climates, time belts, 
ocean currents, mathematical principles for 
understanding world geography. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


See "Foreign Language" 
descriptions for Regular 
Track, page 21. 


SthGRADE 


MINOR SUBJECTS 
(required) 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION (2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Skills, rules of outdoor and indoor sea- 
sonal games. Tumbling,formal exercises for 
boys, dancing for girls. (2 periods a week) 


ART (2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Pupils choose one area of greatest 
4nterest from drawing, painting, sculpture, 
ceramics, lettering, weaving, etc. for ex- 
pression in color and design. (1 or 2 
periods a week) 


MUSIC (2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Choral, instrumental, listening exper- 
jences, with some sight-reading, musical no- 
tation, vocabulary. (1 or 2 periods aweek) 


Oh GRADE 
BUSINESS SUBJ&CTS 
in recommended program 


1. GENERAL BUSINESS (2 sem.-1 C.U) (elective) 
General business knowledge and skills, 
practices applicable to business conduct 
above those required in daily consumer trans- 
actions, Some topics: forms used in handling 
money, mechanics of distribution, insurance, 
banking, credit, legal principles in 
business transactions end relationships. 


2. TYPING I (2 sem. - $ C.U.)(elective) 
Foundation of correct typing t achnique. 

Study of good form for typewritten letters, 

Development of appraisal of own work, 


GENERAL TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem. = Semester 


Hh GRADE 
SHOP 


For each: (2 som.— 1C.U.- 10 periods a week) 
° 
(2 sem. -+ C.U.- 5 periods a week) 


1. WOODWORKING (elective) 
(Offered in 21 Junior High Schools) 
Styles of furniture studied. Individual 
projects in making wooden articles, 


2. PRINTING (elective) 
(Offered in 21 Junior High Schools) 
Typographical layout, planning the job, 
stonework, imposition, styles, displays. 
GQrds, forms, pages printed on school press, 
Study of inks, paper, binding; linoleum 
block, silk screen processes, 


3. METALCRAFT (elective) 
(Offered in 19 Junior High Schools) 


Basic operations---drawing plans, laying 
out, cutting out, forming and fastening 
metal, Introduction to art metalwork: 
beating down, fluting, bumping, raising, 
piercing metal, Chasing, etching, hand 
soldering. Individual projects making 
articles, 


4, CHANIC G (elective) 
(Offered in 9 Junior High Schools) 


Place of mechanical drawing in industry; 
geometric forms, isometric and cabinet 
drawings, revolved views, section views. 
Working drawings, pattern development, 
drafting. 


5e ELECTRICITY (elective) 

(Offered in 7 Junior High Schools) 

History of electricity. Batteries, gener. 
ators, circuits,wiring methods, Electrical 
machinery; generation and distribution of 
electricity in a large city. Simple alterma- 
ting current principles;electron tube. Indi- 
vidual projects and jobs. 


6. GENERAL SHOP (elective) 

(Offered in 6 Junior High Schools) 

Use and care of simple machine tools for 
processing common materials of industry, In- 
dividual projects making articles of leather, 
wood, metal, plastics, 


7. SHOE REPAIRING (elective) 

; (Offered at Terrell and Randall Junior 
High Schools only) General repair to ordinary 
Shoes; use of shoe repair machinery. Special 
shoes studied, 
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C.U.= Carnegie Unit 


9th GRADE 
HOME ECONOMICS 


1. HOMEMAKING (2 semesters-l1 C.U) (elective) 

Time and money management; clothing and 
textiles; food planning and preparing for 
special occasions. 


lOthGRADE 


ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 


ENGLISH 
1. ENGLISH II (2 sem.-1 C.U.)(required) 

Practice in written composition and cor 
correct speech. Reading includes a short 
story or novel of adventure. Basic habits 
of poise, good posture, correct breathing, 
clear speech. The Article used as an 
example of expository writing. Read 
biographies, dramas. 


MATHEMATICS 
1. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA(I) (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 
(elective) See Regular track,page 17 
under "9th Grade - Required", 
or, 
2. PLANE GEOMETRY (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
(elective) See Regular track, page 18 
under "10th Grade - Required", 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
1. MODERN HISTORY (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
elective Units of study: The Old 
Regime, the French Revolution, Napoleonic 
Period, Reaction after 1815, Unification of 
Modern Nations, Political Progress in Bri- 
tain, Expansion of European Interests, Far 
East, World War I, Between Wars, Rise of 
Soviet Union, Near East. 


2. WORLD HISTORY (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

elective) Beginnings of civilization 
through present time: influence of Greece 
and Rome; broad movements of history in 
Europe, Far East, Americas. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

1. FRENCH or SPANISH or GERMAN I or LATIN 
(2 sem. - 1.U.) (elective) 
See Regular track, page 21, under 
"Foreign Language". 


SCIENCE (required) (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
1. DESCRIPTIVE BIOLOGY 

Very much like general biology course. 
Less emphasis on laboratory work; more empha- 
sis on demonstration. ; 


¢ 
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GENERAL TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF 


Sem. = Semester 


10th GRADE 
MINORS 


1. PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 

2 sem. no C.U.) (required 

Team games according to the season; tum- 
bling and formal exercises for boys; dancing 
for girls. Individual sports where facili- 
ties are available. Health Unit: "Personal 
Health" (structure and function of the body); 
Qnd semester - "First Aid" (Red Cross Stan- 
dard Course). 


2, CADETS (boys) (2 sem.-$ 0.U.)(required) 

How to stand, to march, handle a rifle. 
Military rules of conduct, care of uniforn, 
rifle,etc. Drill in squad, platoon, company. 
Rifle shooting. 


or, BAND (2 sem. - 1 0.U.) 

Wide range of band music played--syn- 
phonic, overtures, light classics,musical 
comedy, marches, popular music, Basic 
principles of marching. 


3. ART. (2 sem.- $C.U.) (elective) 
Students from all grade levels with vary- 
4ng interests and abilities are enrolled in 
the same class. Beginners are organized into 
a group within the class. Exploration of 
various art media such as clay,paint, paper, 
wood, stone, etc. 


4, MUSIC - MAJOR CHORAL (2 sem.-$ C.U.) 
(elective) Singing best of music liters- 


ture in 4-to 8-part harmony. Exercises to 
develop good tone quality, voice placement, 
expression, Some music appreciation study. 


MUSIC = ORCHESTRA ‘ (2 sem. — 1 C.U.) 

(elective) For pupils who play an instru- 
ment. Play good orchestral music, learn to 
follow directions and cooperate with other 
players. Some study of music fundamentals. 
6. STC he COACHING (2 sem-4 C.U) 
Coaching students in small groups; re- 
earsing music the band or orchestra plays. 
Elective) 
76 SIC _- ORG (2 sem.- 4#C.U.) 

For students already trained in piano. 
Stops,pedals, organ technique. Playing 
organ music; accompanying singers. 
(elective) 
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COURSES 
C.U.=s Carnegie Unit 


10th GRADE 
BUSINESS ( 


1. s RECO 

(2 sem.- 1 C.U.) (elective) 

Six weeks each exploring shorthand, sales- 
manship,clerical work, Neatness, accuracy, 
legible handwriting, good habits in English. 
Keeping simple financial records that involve 
only a small amount of bookkeeping such as 
might be required by a family, club,or small 
business, Opportunity to explore various 
fields as a vocation, 


TYPING TT (2 sem.- $C.U.) (elective) 
Touch-typing techniques, Orderly work 
habits, self-appraisal of work. Development 
of speed and accuracy; production of mailable 
typewritten letters, clear carbon copies, and 
material with tabulations. Pupil should be 
able to pass Civil Service exam at end of 
this course. 


2. 


10th GRADE 
SHOP 


For each: (2 sem- 1 C.U.-10 periods a week) 
ear(2 sem.-¢ C.U.- 5 periods a week) 


1. AUTO MECHANICS (elective) 
(Available at Cardozo only) Engines, 
auto systems, body; auto operation and re- 


pair. Bench work: soldering,riveting, etc. 
2. ELECTRICITY (elective) 


(Available at McKinley and Spingarn) 
Electron theory, conductors, batteries, 
generators, motors, meters, etc, 


MACHWIE SHOP (elective) 

(Available at Eastern, McKinley, Spingarn) 
Planning, measuring, cutting out articles. 
Use of simple drill press, lathe,shaper,etc. 


4, METALCRAFTS (elective) 

(Available at Anacostia,Coolidge,McKinley 
Wilson) Designing articles, cutting, bond- 
ing,shaping, embossing,etching. 

(elective) 


5. PRINTING 
(Available at Anacostia, Cardozo,Dunbar, 
Eastern, McKinley, Spingarn,Western, Wilson) 
Hand composition and press work. 


S AIR ATHERCRAFTS (elective) 
(Available Dunbar only) Skills and 
techniques for repairing shoes. 


6. 


GENERAL TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem.= Semester 


7. WOODWORKING (elective) 
(Available Anacostia, Cardozo, Eastern, 


McKinley, Spingarn, Wilson) Cabinet making, 
upholstering, or carpentry. Hand and power 
tools to make articles. 


8. MECHANICAL DRAWING (elective) 


(Available in all except Dunbar) Use of 
instruments, Lettering;drawing objects to 
scale, 


10th GRADE 
HOME ECONOMICS 


1. FOODS (2 sem.-1C.U.) (elective) 
Adequate diet; food budget; table ap- 
pointments., Planning,preparing, storing, 
serving food to specific numbers of people 
at a stated price, 
2. CLOTHING (2 sem.-1C.U.) (elective) 
Selection, care,repair,storage of cloth- 
ing. Intelligent shopping. A garment con- 
structed each semester, 


llth GRADE 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
ENGLISH 


1. ENGLISH ITI (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) (required) 

lst semester: American literature from 
colonial period to Civil War, 2nd semester: 
American literature from Civil War to presert. 
Both semesters: practice in written and oral 
expression, 


2. SPEECH (2 sem. 1C.U.) (elective) 
Critical appraisal of individual speech; 
drills for correct pronunciation and voice 
placement. Practice in oral readings,group 
discussion, panels, debates;techniques of 
public speaking and dramatic productions. 


MATHEMATICS (2 sem. 1 C.U.) (elective) 
Elementary Algebra, Intermediate Algebra, 
or Plane Geometry. See Regular Track, page 
17 under "9th Grade - Required" for Elementary 
Algebra. See Regular Track, page 20 under 
"Mathematics" for Intermediate Algebra. See 
Regular Track, page 18 under"l0th Grade-Required" 
for Plane Geometry. 


LAB SCIENCE (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) (elective) 
Biology, Physical Science, Chemistry. See 
Reguler Track, page 20-21 under "Science". 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
elective) French, Spanish, German, Latin, 
Russian. See Regular Track, page 21 under 
"Foreign Language". 
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CADETS: 
Cadets unless excused on written request by 

parent or physician, Cadet or Band credit may 
allow Senior ROTC placement in some colleges, 


C.U. = Carnegio Unit ¢ 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
1. UNITED STATES HISTORY (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 
(required ) 
Colonial period to Civil War in first 
semester, Civil War to present in second, 


2. LAW (1 or 2 semesters- + or 1 C.U.) 
(elective) Topics covering common de- 
mands of everyday life: contracts,property, 
liability, insurance, partnerships and cor- 
porations, taxation, governmental regulation 
of business,elementary administrative law. 


3. SOCIOLOGY (1 or 2 sem.- 4 or 1 C.U.) 

(elective) Principles of sociology.Main 
topics: Problems of adolescence; marriage 
and family responsibilities; choosing an oc- 
cupation; social institutions (family,com- 
munity, government, law,school,church,proper- 
ty). Comparison of different types of 
societies, 


4, ECONOMICS (1 or 2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 

(elective) Basic principles: production, 
consumption, exchange,distribution, Problems 
of capital, labor in free-enterprise system. 


lth GRADE 
MINOR SUBJECTS 
; 


1. PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH f 
J 


(2 sem.- no C.U.) (required) 

Skills, rules of outdoor,indoor seasonal 
team games, Tumbling, formal exercises for 
boys; dancing for girls, Health Units:"Men- 
tal Health" (development of wholesome person- 
ality and behavior, principal problems of 
adolescent adjustment); 2nd semester, Health 
Unit : "Nutrition" 


2. CADETS (boys) (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) (required) 

More practice in basic skills of soldier- 
ing. Rifle shooting, map reading, use of 
compass, marching, 


or BAND (2 sem. C— 1 C.U.) 
Wide range of band music played--sympho- 
nic, overtures, light classics, musical come- 
dy,marches,popular music, 


Marching, 


Boys are automatically enrolled in 


3. ART (2 sem.- $ C.U.) (elective) 

Students from all grade levels in one 
class. Art work in special nterest and tal- 
ent areas, Projects for school publications, 
displays, stage design. 


Spee Se eee 


auto service, engine testing. 


GENERAL TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem. = Semester 


4, MUSIC - MAJOR CHORAL (2 sem.- $C.U.) 
Singing best of music literature in 4- 
to 8-part harmony. Exercises to develop mod 
tone quality, voice placement, expression. 
Some music appreciation study. (elective) 


5. MUSIC ~ ORCHESTRA (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
(elective) For pupils who play an in- 
strument, Play good orchestral music,learn 
to follow directions, cooperate with other 
players. Some study of music fundamentals. 


6. MUSIC — INSTRUMENT COACHING(2 sem. $C.U) 

Coaching students in small groups; re- 
hearsing music the band or orchestra plays. 
(elective) 


7. MUSIC - ORGAN LESSONS (2 sem.-#C.U.) 
For students already trained in piano. 


Stops, pedals, organ techniques. Playing 
organ music; accompanying singers. (elective) 


llth GRADE 


BUSINESS SUBJECTS 


1. TYPING IUD (2 sem.- $ C.U.) (elective) 
Developing higher speed and accuracy. 
Proof-reading, correcting. 


2, BOOKKEEPING I(2 sem.- 1 C.U.) (elective) 
The bookkeeping cycle: original entry, 
closing a fiscal period, handling business 
papers ‘and documents, Business organization 
and management. Special journals; special 
problems concerning notes, discount,etc. 


3. SHORTHAND (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) (elective) 
Writing and reading dictation taken in 
shorthand, 


4, MBRCHANDISING INFORMATION (1 sem.-$C.U) 
Increase pupil's efficiency wth as a 
salesman and a consumer. Knowledge of tex- 
tile and nontextile goods;quality and value. 

(elective) 


5, MERCHANDISING (1 sem.-$ C.U.) (elective) 

Retail marketing of goods; some wholesale 
marketing study. Store organization; buying; 
other phases of distribution. 


llth GRADE 
SHOP 


For each: (2 sem. - 1 C.U.- 10 periods a week) 
or(2 sem. - $C.U.- 5 periods a week) 
1. AUTO MECHANICS (elective) 
(Available Cardozo only) Further survey 
of auto parts and repair, Tire service,quick 


vate 


C.U. = Carnegie Unit 

2. ELECTRICITY (elective) 

(Available McKinley and Spingarn) Magnetic, 
series, parallel circuits; current; phase 
angles; single and polyphase systems; coils; 
transformers; capacity; etc. 

3. MACHINE SHOP (elective) | 
(Available Eastern, McKinley, Spingarn 
Projects based on: boring,turning, thread 

ing, grinding, milling, indexing,gear cutting, 

shaping, planing,etc. 

4, METALCRAFTS ( elective) 

(Available at Anacostia, Coolidge, McKin- 
ley, Wilson) Projects in: chasing or 
repousse (flat), wire and tube drawing, high 
raising, advanced repousee. 

Sip PRINTING (elective) 

(Available: Anacostia, Cardozo, Dunbar, 
Eastern, McKinley, Spingarn,Wilson,Western) 
School printing needs used as projects in 
advanced composition and presswork. 


6. SHOE REPAIRING (elective) 
(Available Dunbar only) Includes dying, 


foot and shoe correctives. 
7. WOODWORKING (CARPENTRY) (elective) 

(Available Anacostia, Cardozo, Eastern, 
McKinley, Spingarn, Wilson) Framing and 
finishing wood house construction. 

8. MECHANICAL DRAWING (elective) 

(Available at all except Dunbar) Letter- 
ing, section drawing, symbolic section lining, 
auxiliary views, revolutions, size descrip- 
tions, dimensioning studies and sketches. 


llth GRADE 
HOME ECONOMICS 
Adequate diet; food budget; table ap- 
pointments, Planning,preparing, storing, 
serving food to specific numbers of people 
at a stated price. 

2. CLOTHING ( 2 sem. -10C.U.) @lective) 
Selection, care, repair, storage of 
clothing. Intelligent shopping. A garment 

constructed each semester. 


3. HOME MANAGEMENT (1 sem. - $ C.U.) lective) 

High school consumer problems,general 
consumer problems. Planning a home, the 
furnishings of a home. Time and energy 
management, wise management of incame. 

4, ¢ REN Ay 

(1 sem. - $C.U.) (electi- +) 

Mental, physical, social, ethical needs 
of individuals for growth and development. 
Study of periods of life cycle--the adoles- 
cent, adult(courtirg and marriage), the in- 


4 fant,pre-school child,pre-adolescent. 


GENERAL TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem. = 
ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
ENGLISH 
1. ENGLISH IV. (2 sem.-10C.U.) (required) 


lst semester: Two-thirds of time to oral 
and written expression, one-third to Eliza- 
bethan literature (Macbeth). Review of prin- 
ciples of composition and writing a long 
theme. Wide reading in periodicals,listen- 
ing to selected radio and TV programs en- 
couraged. 2nd semester: English literature 
of 19th and 20th centuries. Practice in 
oral and written expression, 


2, JOURNALISM (2 sem. - 1 C.U.)(elective) 
For students who have done above-average work 
in other English courses, See description page 20. 


SOCTAL STUDIES _ 
1. GOVERNMENT (1 sem.-3 C.U.) (required) 
Duties, rights, responsibilities of citi- 
sens under our state and national systems of 
government. Problems of politics, taxation, 
regulation of public utilities. Current 
events given attention. 
2. LAW (1 or 2 semesters- $.or 1 C.U.) 
(elective) Topics covering common de- 
mands of everyday life: contracts,property, 
liability, insurance, partnerships and cor- 
porations, taxation, governmental regulation 
of business, elementary administrative law. 
3. SOCIOLOGY (1 or 2 sem.- + or 1 C.U.) 
(elective) Principles of sociology.Main 
topics: Problems of adolescence; marriage 
and family responsibilities; choosing an oc- 
cupation; social institutions(family,com- 
munity, government, law, school,church,pro- 
perty). Comparison of different types of 
societies, 
4, ECONOMICS (1 or 2 sem.- + or 1 C.U.) 
(elective) Basic principles:production, 
consumption, exchange, distribution.Problems 
of capital, labor in free-enterprise wstem. 


MATHEMATICS (elective) 

I. For standard math courses, see Regular 
Track, page 18 (Plane Geometry), page 20. 
2. APPLIED MATHEMATICS (2 sem. 1 C.U.) 

Urged for all students who have not taken 
math since 9th grade. Refresher work in arith- 
metic fundamentals. Elementary statistics, graphs 
percentage, simple geometry. Math applied to 
measurement, taxation,installment buying, insur- 
ance, personal finance. (elective) 

LAB SCIENCE (elective) 

For standard science courses, see Regular 

Track, pages 20-21. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE (elective) 
For standard foreign language courses, see 
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C.U.= Carnegie Unit 


12th GRADE 
MINOR SUBJECTS 


1. PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH (2 sem. 
No C.U.) (required) Emphasis on participation 
in games with advanced skills,strategy. Tum- 
bling, formal exercises for boys; dancing for 
girls. Individual sports where facilities 
available. Health Unit:"Community Health" 
(disease control, sanitation, protection of 
food,water,milk supply; private,public health 
agencies; alcohol,narcotics as community prob- 
lems. 2nd sem.:No unit for boys; "Home Nursing" 
for girls, 
2. CADETS (boys)(2 sem.- 1 C.U.) (required) 
Map reading, rifle firing, marching. 
Begin to learn to instruct younger cadets. 
In 2nd semester, command platoons,companies, 
larger units in drill. Instruction in mili- 
tary obligation, opportunities and benefits 
of life in armed ‘services, 
or BAND (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 
Wide range of band music played--sym- 
phonic, overtures, light classics,musical 
comedy, marches, popular music. Marching. 


3. ART (2 sem.- $C.U.) (elective) 
Students from all grades in one class, 
Art work in special interest and talent 
areas. Projects for school publications, 
displays, stage designs, 
4, MUSIC (elective) Descriptions on page 35 
Major Choral (2 sem. - $ C.U.) 
Orchestra (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Instrument Coaching (2 sem. - $C.U.) 
Organ Lessons (2 sem. - $ C.U.) 


12th GRADE 
HOME ECONOMICS 


1. FOODS (2 sem.-10C.U.) (elective) 
Adequate diet; food budget; table ap- 
pointments, Planning, preparing, storing, 
serving food to specific numbers of people 
at a stated price. 
2. CLOTHING (2 sem.-10C.U.) (elective? 
Selection,care,repair,storage of cloth- 
ing. Intelligent shopping. A garment con- 
structed each semester. 
3. HOME MANAGEMENT (1 sem.- $ C.U.) 
(elective) High school consumer problems, 
general mnsumer problems, Planning and fur- 
nishing a home. Time and energy management, 
wise management of income. 


4, YOUTH 
(1 ae (elective) 


Mental, physical,social, ethical needs 
of individuals for growth and development. 
Study of periods of life cycle--adolescent, 
adult(courting and marriage),the infant, 


€ 


Regular Track, page 21 under "Foreign Language". 35 pre-school child,pre-adolescent, 


GENERAL TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem. = Semester 


12th GRADE 
BUSINESS SUBJEC 
1. OFFICE MACHINES (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) (elective) 
Duplicating machines and processes,.Other 
machines taught, depending upon equipment in 
the school: adding, calculators, bookkeeping, 
addressing, voice-writing, key-punch. 


2. TRANSCRIPTION (2 sem.-10 periods a week- 
14 C.U.) (elective ) 

Advanced shorthand, typewriting,English 
skills, all fused. Drill for increased 
speed and accuracy. Personal traits for 
competent office work stressed. Pupil should 
be able to pass Civil Service exam for steno- 
graphers at the end of this course. 


3. BOOKKEEPING JI (2 sem.- 1 C.U.)(elective) 

Keeping books, preparing financial and 
governmental reports for small business, 
Practice problems: payrolls, worksheets, ad- 
justing, closing, reversing entries; negoti- 
able instruments, special accounts,controls, 
etc. Foundation for immediate job, or for 
college work in accounting. 


4, SALESMANSHIP (1 sem.- $C.U.) (elective) 
Study of personal traits needed; self- 
evaluation. Fundamental selling techniques. 


5. ADVERTISING (1 sem.- $C.U.) (elective) 
Techniques of advertising and display as 
forms of selling. Advertising in present day. 


6. QFFICE PRACTICES (1 sem.- + C.U.) (elective) 

Developing efficient work habits, good 
personal traits for job. How to handle mail, 
telephone calls, reports. Use of reference 
books, analysis of office problems. 


7. FILING (1 sem. - $C.U.) (elective) 
Analyzing and classifying business 
papers. Indexing, filing, finding office 


materials, 


ioe T (elective) 
(2 am,15-22 hrs.wk.,including Saturday,l C.U.) 
(2seam over 22 hrs, wk, including Sat.,1$ C.U.) 
The pupil works in a real job,supervised by 
a teacher visiting him on the job. Pupil's 
day is divided between school and job. 
BUSINESS MEN WHO CAN USE TYPISTS, FILING 
CLERKS, OFFICE MACHINE OPERATORS, SALESMEN, 
STOCK BOYS, WINDOW DRESSERS, RECEPTIONISTS, 
etc, at the student level of performance and 
pay are urged to contact the PLACEMENT 
COUNSELOR in ANY D.C. HIGH SCHOOL. 


C.U. = Carnegie Unit 


12th GRADE 
SHOP 


For each: (2 sem.-l C.U.- 10 periods a wk.) 
or (2 sem.-$ C.U.- 5 periods a wk.) 


1. AUTO MECHANICS (elective) 

(Available Cardozo only) Further work 
in auto parts and repair. Tire service, 
quick auto service, engine testing. 


2. ELECTRICITY (elective) 

(Available McKinley and Spingarn) 
Radio: Vacuum tubes, triode tube, screen 
grid tube, special tubes; receivers, trans- 
mitters, antennas, P.A. systems, cathode 
ray tube. House wiring: open wiring, ar- 
mored cables, rigid and flexible conduits, 
wire mold, meter loops,etc. D.C. Electric 
Code studied. 


3. MACHINE SHOP ( elective) 

(Available Eastern, McKinley,Spingarn) 
Advanced milling (taper,flute,gang,cylindri- 
cal cam, spiral, etc.); lathe work(metric 
thread turning, face plate work, etc.); 
planer and shaper work. 


4, METALCRAFTS (elective) 

(Available Anacostia,Coolidge ,McKinley, 
Wilson) Grinding semi-precious stones, 
mounting them in silver. Chain-making,wire 


ring,etc. 


5. PRINTING (elective) 
(Available Anacostia, Cardoso, Dunbar, 


Eastern, McKinley, Spingarn, Wilson,Western) 
Specialization of training for definite 
occupations. Work on school publications, 
job productions, 


6. WOODWORKING (elective) 

Advanced carpentry: roof framing, trian, 
window and door frames, built-ins, etc. 
(Anacost,. ,Cardozo,East. ,McKin. ,Spin. ,Wilson) 
ve C Cc (elective) 

Drawing topics in advanced work: bolts, 
screws, wood and furniture, assembly and 
detail, piping, gears, and cams. Pictorial 
sketches. Use of Paragon Drafting Machine. 
(Available all high schools except Dunbar) 


AVAILABLE - GENERAL TRACK 


FIELD 20th oRADE 


ENGLISH 


English I (2 sem. 5 periods wk. 1CU)| English II (2 sem. 5 per. wk. 1 CU) 


1. General Mathematics 
(Elementary Algebra available as 


MATH | 2. Business Arithmetic Regular Track course) 
Each: (2 sem. 5 periods wk. 1 CU) 
SCIENCE General Science Descriptive Biology(with lab) 
(2 sem. 5 periods week - 1 CU) (2 sem. 5 periods week - 1 C.U.) 
Civics (1 sem. 5per.wk. - # CU) 
SOCLAL Ancient and Medieval History 1. World History (2 sem. 5 per.wk. 1 CU) 
STUDIES | (2 sem. 5 periods wk. 1 CU) 2. Modern History (2 sem. 5 per.wk 1 CU) 
Geography (1 sem. 5 per.wk. $ CU) 
(Standard Foreign Language courses 
FOREIGN 
i 
AanGuAe available as Regular Track courses) 
General Business(2 sem. 5p.wk.1CU) |1. Business Skills(1 sem. 5p.wk.-4CU) 
BUSINESS Typing (2 sem.5 per.wk. + CU) 2. Record Keeping (1 sem. 5p.wk.-4CU) 
3. Typing (2 sem. 5 per.wk. $ CU) 
1. Woodworking (available 6 SHSchs 
Shoe Penal tite Coral toh 2 JHSchs) 2. Shoe repairing (available Dunbar) 
SHOP 3. Mechanical Drawing(available 9 JHS| 3, Mechanical Drawing(in all but Dunbar) 
4, Metalcrafts (available 19 JHSchs) | 4, Metalcrafts (available 4 SHSchs) 
(INDUSTR 5. General Shop (available 6 JHSchs) | 5, Machine Shop (available 3 SHSchs) 
ARTS) | 6. Printing (available 21 JHSchs) 6. Printing (available 8 SHSchs) 
7. Electricity (available 7 JHSchs) 7. Electricity (available 2 SHSchs) 
Each: (2 sem. 10 periods wk = 1 CU) 8, Auto Mechanics(available Cardozo) 
or 2 sem. 5 periods wk - + CU) | (2 sem.10 per.wk-1 CU or 5 per.wk.-$ CU) 
1. Homemaking (2 sem. 5 per.wk. 1 
HOME |2. Foods (2 sem. 5 per wk. 1 CU) 1. Foods (2 sem 5 per. wk. 1 CU) 


ECONOMICS|3. Clothing (2 sem 5 per.wk. 1 CU) 2. Clothing (2 sem.5per.wk. 1 CU) 


1. Art (2 sem - 1 or 2 per.wk. No CU) 
ART SR eo Major Art (2 sem. 4 CU,5 per. wk) Art (2 sem. 5 per.wk. $ CU) 


1. Band (2 sem. # CU, 5 periods wk,) |1. Choral Singing (2 sem. 3 CU,5 per.wk) 
MUSIC 2.. Singing (2 sem. 1 or 2 periods |2. Band (2 sem. 1 CU, 5 periods wk.) 
a week - No CU) 3. Orchestra (2 Pe CU, 5 per.wk.) 
3. Major Choral(2 sem.$ CU,5 per.wk) 4. Instrument (coaching) (2 sem. $ CU, 5p.wk) 
4, Orchestra (2 sem. $C U,5 per.wk} 5. Organ Lessons (2 sem.$ CU,5 per.wk) 
6, Music History (2 sem. 1 CU, 5 penwk) 
7. Music Appreciation (2 sem, 1 CU, 5p.wk) 


PHYSICAL | Physical Education Activities 1. Phy.Ed.-Health (2 sem.5 per.wk.NoCU) 
EDUCATION | (2 sem. 2 per. wk. No CU) 2. Driver Training (1 sem.5 per.wk.4CU) 


MILITARY 


I = : 
SCIENCE Cadets1(2 sem. -5 per.wk.- $ CU) 
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AVAILABLE - GENERAL TRACK 


FIELD llth GRADE 12 th GRADE 


1. English III ( 2 sem, 1 CU, 5p.wk) 


1. English IV (2 sem. 1 CU, 5p.wk.) 
ENGLISH Can be aken | 0 D ade 

1. Journalism (2 sem. 4 periods wk. 1 CU) 

2. Speech (2 sem. 5 perfiods wk. 1 CU) 


1. Applied Mathematics(2 sem, 1 C.U.,5p.wk) 
(Standard Math courses] available as 


MATH 
Regular Track courses| ) 
(Standard Lab Science courses available 
SCIENCE as Regular Track courses) 
1. U.S. History (2 sem. 1 CU,5 p.wk) | 1.American Government (1 sem. 4# CU,5 p.wk) 
SOCIAL an be taken in llth or 12th Grade (Each: 5periods wk.) 
STUDIES 1.Law (1 or 2 sem. 4 or 1 CU) .Latin American History(1 sem, 4 CU) 
12 Economics (1 or 2 sem. $ or 1 CR) Sociology (1 or 2 sem. 4 or 1 CU) 
Advanced reorvranh sem 5 i . WO qd Problems mM 
FOREIGh 
LANGUAGE (Standard Foreign Langhage courses 


available as Regular [rack courses) 


1. Office Machines( 2 sem. 1 CU, 5p.wk) 

2. Transcription (2 sem.10 per.wk.-14CU) 
3. Bookkeeping II (2 sem. 1 CU,5 per.wk) 
4, Salesmanship (1 sem. $ CU,5 per. wk.) 
5. Advertising (1 sem.$ CU, periods wk.) 
6. Office Practices (1 sem. $ CU,5p. wk) 
7. Filing (1 sem. $ CU, 5 periods wk.) 

8, Cooperative work(2 sem.15 hrs.work,1CU) 


(Each: 5 periods week) 


BUSINESS |1. Typing ( 2 sem. 4 CU) 
2. Bookkeeping I (2 sem. 1 CU) 

3. Shorthand (2 sem. 1 CU) 
Merchandising Information(1 sem.4CU 
5. Merchandising(1 sem. 4 CU) 


9 hou q cle =3 
Foods (2 sem. 5 par.wk. 1 CU) 
2. Clothing (2 sem. 4 per.wk. 1 CU) 
3. Home Management (9 sem. 5 per. wk. $ CU) 
4, Children, Youth, dnd the Family(1 sem.5 per.wk. 4 CU) 


ART Art (2 sem. 5 per. wk. $ CU) Art(2 sem. 5 per.wk. $ CU) 


1. Choral Singing (2 sem.$ CU, 5p.wk.) 

2. Bard (2 sem. 1 CU,5 periods wk.) 

3. Orchestra (2 sem. 1 CU,5 per. wk) 

4, Instrument (coaching)(2 sem. $ CU,5p.wk) 
5. Organ Lessons (2 sem. + CU,5 per.wk.) 

n Iiith o th grade; 

wwk}] 4, Orchestration (2 sem. 1 CU 5 per.wk) 

5. Music Appreciation(2 sem, 1 CU 5p.wk) 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 


1. Choral Singing (2 sem. $ CU, 5p.wk) 
2. Band (2 sem. 1 CU, 5 periods wk.) 
MUSIC|3. Orchestra (2 sem. 1 CU, 5per.wk) 

4, Instrument (coaching)(2 sem.$ CU,5p 
5. Organ Lessons (2 oom + 


3. Piano ( 2 sem.$ CU, 5 per.wk.) 
1.Phy.Ed.-Health(2 sem.5 per.wk.No CU] 2. Phy.Ed.-Health (2 sem.5 per.wk.Ne CU) 


PHYSICAL 2. Driver Training (/1 sem. may be taken in 10th,l1th 
EDUCATION or 14th grade - 5 periods wk.- $ CU) 
MILITARY 

SCIENCE Cadets 2 sem. 5 per. wk. 1 CU) Cadets! ¥3 sem. 5 per.wk. 1 CU) 
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PLACEMENT IN VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


"Generally, the Vocational School is 
an alternate for the General Track-Shops 
Sequence. 

"Interested students of average 
general ability have no difficulty gaining 
admission. 

"The Vocational High Schools in the 
District of Columbia have room for many 
more students at the present time. Young 
people completing the 9th grade and 
4nterested in a shop, home economics or 
business type of sequence should be 
counseled to consider seriously the ad- 
vantages of taking such sequences in the 
Vocational rather than the regular high 
school. 

"One study showed that 88% of Voca- 
tional graduates available for jobs had 
been placed within one year as advanced 
apprentices in the field of their prepara- 
tion. 

"In addition, some Vocational 
graduates have gone on to college--- 
academic as well as technical or engineer- 
ing. Such students find little trouble 
meeting college entrance requirements 
except where two or more years of a 
foreign language is required." 

- Francis A. Gregory, 
Asst. Supt. in Charge of 
Vocational High Schools 


VOCATIONAL 
HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


(ALTERNATE GENERAL TRACK - 
SHOP SEQUENCE) 


loth grade 
1. English II (1 period) 


2, Vocational Math/Science 
(1 period) 


3. Vocational Related Sub- 
ject or Theory (usually 
Drawing or Chemistry or 
Nutrition or Trade 
Theory ) 

Shop Work 
( & periods daily) 


4. World History or 
Sociology or Consumer 
Education (1 period) 

5. Physical Ed.- Health 


6. Boys: Cadets or Band 


Girls: Optional Elective 


(Home Ec., Music, or 
Art suggested) 


SHOP SEQUENCE 


VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
(Alternate General Track-Shop) 


llth grade 
1. English II (1 period) 


2. Vocational Math 
(1 period) 


3. Vocational Lab. Science(or 
Theory if Lab Science taken 
in 10th grade) 


Shop Work 
( 4 periods daily) 


4, U.S. History (1 period) 


5. Physical Ed. - Health 


6. Boys: Cadets or Band 
Girls: Optional Elective 
(Home Ec., Music, or 

Art suggested) 


12th grade 
1. English IV (1 period) 


2, Related Vocational Shop 
Subjects (1 period) 


Shop Work 
( & periods daily) 


3, Government 4 (1 period) 
Shop Work or Sociology or 
Economics or Bride's 
Course(Home Ec.) 4 


4, Physical Ed.- Health 


5. Boys: Cadets or Band 
Girls: Optional Elective 
(Home Ec., Music, or 
Art suggested) 


eee eat Eas EEE ES EEIEnSSS 


THE 4% OCCUPATIONAL AREAS OFFERED 


| GROUP I -MECHANICAL SERVICE | ee II - BUILDING teaves| | onour 112 - curate sans | GROUP III - GRAPHIC ARTS 


1. Auto Body Rebuilding and 
Refinishing 

2. Auto Repair and Service 

3. Diesel Engines 

4, O11 Burner Repair 

5. Refrigeration Service 

6. Typewriter Service 

7. Watch Repair 


9. Typewriter Repair 
10. Watch Repairing 


GROUP IV — ELECTRICITY AND 
RONICS 
1. Electrical Construction, 
Maintenance and Repair 
2. Electronics 


3. Radio and TV Service 


. Brick and Masonry Work 
Cabinet and Millwork 
3. Carpentry and Cabinet 


6. Sheet Metal Work 
7. Painting and Decorating 
8 Electrical Construction 


e Photography 

Zs Photo—Litho graphy 

3, Advertising Arts 

4, Printing Composition 
and Presswork 


(Wiring for Light and Power) 


GROUP V — BUSINESS 


1. Clerk-Typist 
2. Office Machines 
3. Retailing 

&. Secretarial 


GROUP VII - OTHER SKILLED TRADES 


[asoor vax onan exsuis mamas | 


1. Architectural Drafting 
2. Power Sewing 

3. Engineering Drafting 
4, Baking 

5. Machine Shop Practice 
6. Upholstering 


[ croup VI SERVICES | 


1. Barbering 

2. Cosmetology 

Dressmaking 

4. Dyeing and Cleaning 

5. Food Trades 

6. Household Operations 

7. Landscaping 

8. Nursery(Children's ) 
Assistants 

9. ‘Practical Nursing 

10. Shoe repairing and 
Leather Work 

ll. Tailoring 

12. Vocational Housekeeping 


Typical for the group: 


SHOP SEQUENCE S 


10th gerade ith grade 2th grade 
(See "44 Areas"-Groups) In addition to Eng.II, In addition to Eng.III, In addition to Eng.IV, 


I. MECHANICAL SERVICE 
Auto Repairing and 
Service 


II. BUILDING TRADES 
Cabinet and 
Millwork 


ITI.GRAPHIO ARTS 
Printing 


IV. ELECTRICITY AND 
ELECTRONICS 


Electronics 
Vv. BUSINESS 


Secretarial 


VI. SERVICES 
Practical Nursing 


Social Studies, Phy.Ed. 
and(for boys)Cadets: 


1. 


1. 
26 


Je 


1. 
2. 


3. 
4, 


U.S. History, Phy. Ed., 
and(for boys) Cadets: 


Voc. Math/Seience 
(1 period daily) 
Drawing (2 per .wk. ) 
Shop Work (4 p.day) 


2. Science (1 per.day) 


Math/Science 1. Math (1 period day) 
(1 period daily) 
Drawing (2 per.wk.) 2. Upholstering 4 

(1 per.day,1 sem.) 


3. Shop Work(3 p. day) 


1. Science and Printer's 
English(1 per.day ) 


Shop Work( 4 p.day) 


Math or Science 
(1 period daily) 


Drawing (2 p.wk.) 2. Math (1 per.daily) 
Shop Work(4p.day) 3. Shop Work( 4 p.day) 
Math/Science 1. Math (1 period 
(1 period daily) per day) 

Drawing (2 per- 2. Science (1 per- 
jods per week) iod per day) 
Shop Work 3. Shop Work 


(4 per. daily) (4 per.daily) 
Business English 

(1 period daily ) 

Business Math 

(1 period daily) 

Salesmanship 

(1 period daily) 

Shop Work (Typing 
and/or eae 
(4 periods daily 


1. Business English 
(1 period daily) 
2. Bookkeeping 
(1 period daily) 
3. Shop Work (Typing 
or Shorthand ) 
(4 periods daily) 


Math (1 per. daily) 1. Math (1 period daily) 
Chemistry (1 period 
daily) 

Home Living $ (1 
period daily, 1 sem.) 
Shop Work (Nursing) 3. Shop Work (Nursing) 


(4 periods daily) (4 periods daily) 


Math (1 period daily)l. Technical Math (1 
daily) period daily) 
Related Theory(1 2. Related Theory 
period daily) (1 period daily) 
Shop Work 3. Shop Work 


(4 periods daily) (4 periods daily) 


2. Biology (1 period 
daily) 
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Govt.#, Phy.Ed. and 
(for boys) Cadets: 


1. Math (1 per, daily) 1, Electric,Machine 


Shop,Welding $(1p.day) 


2. Math/Science(l1p.dy) 
3. Shop Work(4 per.day) 3. Shop Work (4 


periods daily) 
1. Hath #(lp.day,1 sm.) 


2. Refinishing + 
(1 per.day, 1 sem.) 
3. Shop Work(4 p. day) 


1. Layout and Design 
(1 period daily) 

2. Math and Printer's 
English (lper.day) 

3. Shop Work( 4p.day) 


1. Math/Science(1 
period per day) 

2. Electric Shop(1l 
period per day) 

3. Shop Work (4 
periods per day) 


Office Machines 
(1 period daily) 
Business Law 

(1 period daily) 
Shop Work(Typing- 
Shorthand ) 
(4 periods daily) | 


Business Math (1 
period daily) 

Home Economics and 
Related Art (1 per. 
daily) 

Shop Work(Nursing) 
(4 periods daily) 


Technical Math (1 
period daily) 
Science (1 period 
daily ) 

3. Shop Work 

(4 periods daily) 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF VOCATIONAL COURSES 


MATH courses emphasize math as applied to 
the trade. For examples 

Barber's Math - Traditional math includ- 
ing some geometry, some algebra, plus account— 
ing applied to business procedures, 

Electronics Math: Algebra through Trigo- 
nometry needed in the solution of electrical 
circuit problems. Math applied directly to 
specific trade problems. 
SCIENCE courses emphasize science as applied 
to the trade. For examples 

Barber's Chemistry - Deals primarily with 
those materials used in barbering, knowledge 


of which is required to pass the licensing exam. 


Electronics Science - Combined chemistry 
and physics for understanding electricity, 
electro-magnetism, conduction and circuits, 
transistors, 

DRAWING - one of the languages of technology. 
With common symbols and conventions, designer 
precisely describes to craftsman the job to 
be done. Covers drawing plans and reading 
plans. For examples 

Building Trades - construction plans; 

Electronics - schematic drawings. 

RELATED THEORY - basic principles, the"why" 
of various operations, processes in the 
trade. For example: Auto Mechanics - prin- 
ciples of the automatic transmission. 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


POST-GRADUATE TRAINING 


High School graduates may return to any 
high school or Vocational school for addition- 
al training.* Courses are available during the 
regular school day and in the evening. 


Vocational schools offer 44 kinds of job 
training. A full-time post-graduate student 
can complete the normal 6-semester vocational 
program in 3 to 5 semesters. An evening 
student will need about 4 years to complete 
the program because less class time is avail- 
able in the evening school. 


The course in practical nursing follows 
a special schedule: 4 months of training at 
Burdick or M.M. Washington Vocational High 
Schools, followed by 8 months of training in 
one of the 4 affiliated hospitals (Children's, 
George Washington University, Freedman's, and 
the Washington Hospital Center). 


Certain technical courses, such as elec— 
tronics require good backgrounds in science 
and mathematics. 


Business courses, in order to be successful- 


ly completed, required a passing score on the 
Civil Service Examinations. 
such as Barbering, Cosmetology, or 

House Wiring, prepare specifically for re- 
quired licensing examinations. 


A certificate is awarded to those who 
successfully complete a trade program. 


* provided that there is space available in 
the class, and that the graduate's citizen- 
ship record has been satisfactory. 


Other trade courses 


ho 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


High school courses may be taken in the 
evening school, and a high school diploma 
is awarded to those who satisfactorily com- 
plete the course of study prescribed by the 
Board of Education. 

Required for graduation: 


English 8 semester credits 
Mathematics 2 semester credits 
Science 2 semester credits 
American History 2 semester credits 
Government 1 semester credit 
Electives 17 semester credits 


Non-credit courses available: 
Remedial reading 

Improvement in Reading 
Vocabulary Building 

Spelling 


Evening school is open to all persons 
16 years of age and over who have completed 
the 8th grade. 


Classes are held at Anacostia, Cardozo, 
Roosevelt, and Woodson high schools. 


SPECIAL ACCELERATED HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 

An accelerated regular high school pro- 
gram is offered between 3:30 and 9:30 p.m. in 
the Armstrong High School for persons who have 
given service in the Armed Forces. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASSES (for adults) 
Elementary school courses are offered at 
Woodson Junior High School and Garnett—Patter- 
son Elementary School. A certificate is 
awarded those who satisfactorily complete the 
course of study. Classes are in the evening. 


| UPGRADING 

"The philosophy of.the Basic Track 

| emphasizes upgrading more than any other 
{ 


single track. Considerable statistical 
evidence shows that upgrading isin fact 


being done, 
Whenever a student has made up his 


deficiencies, he should be transferred 
out of the Basic Track, This is parti- 
cularly important at the end of the 8th 
grade because Basic Track courses taken 
above the 8th grade do NOT count toward 
graduation from any other track," 

- John D, Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


SSS SSS 


CROSS-TRACKING 


"Students in one track may take 
courses in another track if they are 
qualified and have the approval of the 
principal. tS Re a 

However, in order to graduate from 
a track, the student must have taken ALL 
the courses specified as ‘required for 
graduation’ for that particular track. 

For example, a student may have 
taken half his required courses in the 
Regular track and half in the General 
track. He will graduate from the 
General Track, 

Thus, graduation from a particular 
track is not a matter of having taken a 
‘majority’ of courses in that track. 
Instead it is a matter of fulfilling the 
exact requirements for graduation from 
the particular track. 

When a student cross—tracks by 
taking courses in a higher track, he not 
only 'upgrades' himself senerally, but 
(particularly in the Basic Track) improves 
his chances of being accepted for train- 
ing beyond the high school level. All 
courses the student takes are clearly 
labeled on his records H for Honors, 

R for Regular, G for General, or B for 
Basic." 
- John D. Koontz,Asst. Supt. 


PLACEMENT IN BASIC TRACE 
"It is required that students who 
are functioning 3 years or more below 
grade level be assigned to the Basic Track 
which provides remedial work for students 
with normal potential and basic training 
for students with limited educational 
potential," 
- John D. Koontz, Asst, Supt. 


BASIC TRACK 


GRADING 


"1. Students are not graded on a curve 
but against the absolute standard of 
student performance as measured againat 
the content requirement of the course, 

2. A full range of grades from A 

through F is possible in each track. An 
A in any track should represent superior 
performance in relation to the course 
content for that track," 
- John D, Koortz, Asst. Supt. 


_— 
REEVALUATION OF STUDENT PLACEMENT 


"If a student, parent, or teacher 
has any question concerning a student's 
placement in a track, he should feel free 
to ask the principal that the student's 
placement be reexamined. Such a reevalua- 
tion will be made even to the extent of 
retesting when necessary. 

The permanent records of a student 
should be reviewed at least twice a year. 
Principals, counselors, and teachers 
should be ever on the lookout for students 
who should be given a trial in a more de- 
manding track. 

Permanent records of students are to 
be made freely accessible to teachers and 
counselors," 

- John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 
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DROPOUTS 

"(In the first semester of the 1960-61 
school year) students who left voluntarily 
numbered 358 in the junior high school, and 
707 in the senior high school....These 
figures are 1.0% of junior high school en- 
rollment and 5.6% of the senior high school 
membership as of November 3, 1960. The 
complete picture is presented below; 


Voluntary Withdrawals Jr. Sr. Voca 


Reasons; High High High 
1. To accept employ- 


ments 
Under 16 2 4 
Over 16 sf, 256 
Entered military 
service 3 
Economic 
Lack of Interest 
5. Marriage 
6. Miscellaneous 
TOTAL VOLUNTARY 
WITHDRAWALS 


"A Labor Department survey showed 
= hose with high school diplomas got 
better, steadier jobs. 

More dropouts drifted to lower pay- 
ing service and laborer jobs. High school 
dropouts had a rate of unemployment double 
that of graduates." 

- Washington Star, 1959 


",.(1959 Basic Track) Graduates.... 
selected business as their most valuable 
subject, narrowly outstripping English, 
which had been named the most valuable 
in the earlier survey. 


"Students were requested to indicate 
the first, second, and third choice of 
subjects they wished they had taken in 
high school. Courses in the business 
field were those selected. This desire 
for courses in business education cor- 
relates positively with the occupations 
engaged in by the graduates... 


CONSOLIDATED LIST OF OCCUPATIONS OF 1959 
BASIC TRACK GRADUATES 
Occupation No. Responding 

Barber 

Bookkeeper 

Butcher 

Cashier 

Civil Service Clerk 
Clerk Typist 
Cosmetologist 
Dietitian's Aide 
Domestic 

Dry Cleaner 

Enlisted Men-Armed Forces 
File Clerk 
Filtration Plant Pressman 
Housewives 

Interior Decorator 
Laboratory Assistant 
Laborer 

Library Assistant 
Mechanic 

Mechanical Draftsman 
Messenger 

Multilith Operator 
Musician 

Nurses Aide 
Optician's Aide 
Painter 
Photographer's Aide 
Porter 

Printer 

Sales Clerk 

Shoe repairman 
Steam Fitter 

Stock Clerk 
Teletypist 

Truck Driver 
Waitress 
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TOTAL RESPONDING 


"Close to 70% of those located (in 


the second survey of 1959 Basic Track 
graduates) are occupied in work or are in 
school. " 
- Follow-Up Study of 1959 Basic Track 
Graduates, Feb. 9,1961 


REQUIRED ror sraovarron Fro te BASIC TRACK 


NOTE: 

- Each subject counts as ONE Carnegie Unit to- 
ward graduation unless otherwise stated. 

- Each subject is taken 1 period a day, 5 days 
a week, unless otherwise stated. 

- In Junior High School, 6 periods of about 50 
minutes each are available for classes. 

- In Senior High School, 7 periods of about 50 
minutes are available for classes. 


Sth grade 10th grade llth grade 12th grade 


1. Basic English I 1. Basic English II | 1. Basic English III| 1. Basic English 
2. Basic Soc,Studies |2, ELECTIVe 2. Basic U.S.History| 2.Basic Government 


3. ELECTIVE Basic Science ELECTIVE 


4, Basic Arithmetic Basic Business Basic Arithmetic 


5. Phy.Ed.(2 per.wk) Phy.Ed.& Health Phy.Ed.& Health 5. Phy.Ed.& Health 
Art(1 or 2 per.wk) (no credit) (no credit) (no credit) 
Music(1 or 2 per.wkK} 6, * oe a3 6 * 
(no credit) Boys: Cadets + Boys: Cadets 7, Boys: Cadets 
Carnes or Band or Band or Band 
Girls: * Girlsia® Girls: * 


Specified subjects required for graduation 94 
Electives in shop, home economics, business, music, 
art, driver training,work experience required 

TOTAL REQUIR=D FOR GRADUATION 
Cadets, or Band, extra 


* period in each grade available for 
study period or extra elective course. 


BASIC TRACK PURPOSES 
1. ReMeDIAL 


To enable students with academic deficiencies, but normal 
potential, to overcome tnese deficiencies and move into 
the General Track. 


Credit for courses taken in the Basic Track can NOT, however, 
apply toward completion of requirements in the veneral Track. 
Therefore, if a student moves from Basic to General Track in 

Senior High School and wishes to graduate with General Track 

status, he must earn 16 Carnegie units in the General Track, 

including the specified courses required, 


General Track status is usually necessary in omer to enter 
a college. 


Or, 2, BASIC TRAINING 
To prepare students of limited educational potential for a ) 
useful life. | 


ia 


BASIC TRACK 


Sem. = Semester 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES C.U.= Carnegie Unit 


7th GRADE 


1. REMEDIAL ENGLISH 
Stress on remedial reading, including 
word analysis, meaning, vocabulary, spelling. 


ae LAL AR Ic 

Study and drill in elementary addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division of 
whole numbers. 


3. BASIC SCIENCE 

Simplified study of common elements, com- 
pounds, mixtures,acids, bases, salts, living 
plants and animals. 


4, BASIC U.S, GEOGRAPHY 
U.S. natural surfaces, climate,products, 
resources,trade and transportation. 


5. BASIC HOME ECONOMICS (girls) 
Personal health and appearance, Some sew- 
ing and cooking. 


or, BASIC SHOP (boys) 
Usually woodwork or printing. Use of 
simple tools,common materials of industry. 


6. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Indoor and Outdoor team games. 
Creative experiences in drawing,painting, 
modeling. 


MYSIC 
Unison and part-singing of simple songs. 


Pupils who have the ability to make up 
academic deficiencies and be transferred 
to the General Track, SHOULD TAKE- FULL 
ADVANTAGE of the 7th and 8th grade courses 

4n Remedial English and Remedial Arithmetic. 


"Whenever a student has made up his deficiencies, he should 
be transferred out of Basic Track. 


This is particularly important at the end of the 8th grade 
because Basic Track courses taken above the 8th grade do NOT 
count toward graduation from any other track. 


In order to be transferred from Basic to General Track, 
4n genera] the student must be functioning at no more than 
2 years below grade level in reading and arithmetic. (For, 
example, to enter the General Track at 9th grade, the 
student should be functioning at 7th grade or better.) 


In cases where the pupil does not meet this standard BUT 
there is evidence of diligence, recent growth, and good 
study habits in the fundamental skills, the student may be 
given trial placement in the General Track. " 

John D. Koontz, Asst. Supt. 


8th GRADE 


1. REMEDIAL ENGLISH 
Stress on remedial reading, including 
word analysis,meaning, vocabulary, spelling. 


2. REMEDIAL ARITHMETIC 

Study and drill in elementary addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division of 
whole numbers, possibly simple fractions. 


36 ASIC CAN HIST 
Simplified study of American history 
from Columbus to present. 


4%, BASIC SCIENCE 
Simplified study of health, including 
food and digestion, and of environment, 


( 


FAMILY LIVING 

Basic factors enabling people to live 
together as a family unit. Boys and girls 
in separate classes, 


OG CF TALS OF BUS 
Business information needed by con- 
sumers about money, budgets, etc. 


6. PHYSICAL ATION 
Indoor and outdoor team games. 
ART 
Experiences in lettering, posters,etc, 


MUSIC 
Unison and part-singing of simple songs. 


BASIC TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Sem. = Semester 


9th GRADE 
REQUIRED: 


1. BASIC ENGLISH 1(2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 
Further work in remedial reading. Some 


written expression, simple grammar. 


2. BASIC SOCIAL STUDIES(2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Civics: Simplified principles of govern- 

ment. Individual self-study ,vocational 

guidance. Community facilities, improvement. 
Geography: Simplified world geography. 


3, BASIC ARITHMETIC (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 
Practical math, or remedial arithmetic. 
Oriented to shop or business practical uses. 


4, PHYSICAL EDUCATION(2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Indoor and outdoor team games. 

(2 periods a week) 

ART (2 sem, -.no C.U.) 

Pupils choose one area of greatest interest 
from drawing, painting, lettering ,weaving,etc. 

(1 or 2 periods a week) 

MUSIC (2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Choral, instrimental,listening experiences. 


1. BASIC BUSINESS (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Available if the school has facilities, 
and if enough Basic pupils are able and in- 
terested to form a class, General business 
knowledge and skills, simplified. 


2. BASIC SCIENCE (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Simplified study of man's environment and 
use of energy. 


3. BASIC MAJOR SHOP(2 sem.,1 period day-4$C.U. 
2 sem.,2 periods day-1 C.U.) 
Usually woodworking or printing. 


4, BASIC HOME BCONOMICS 
(2 sem., 1 period a day - $C.U. 
2 sem., 2 periods a day -1C.U.) 
Homemaking: Being an intelligent con- 
sumer. Food for special occasions, 


REQUIRED: 
1. BASIC ENGLISH IL 


C.U. = Carnegie Unit 
10th GRADE 


(2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 

Specific instruction in reading, spell- 
ing, punctuation,etc.,and speaking and 
writing. 


2. BASIC SCIENCE (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 
Elementary study of living things.Some 
simple lab work. 


3. C BUSINESS S, (2 sem.-l C.U.) 
Exploratory course to help discover 


aptitudes and interests. Record keeping: 
how to keep simple financial records. 


4, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 

(2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Indoor and outdoor team games. Health 
units: "Personal Health" (structure and 
function of the body) and "First Aid," 


5. CADETS (boys)(2 sem.- $ C.U.) 

How to stand, march, handle a rifle. 
Military rules of conduct, care of rifle, 
uniform,etc., Drill in squad,platoon, 
company. Rifle shooting. 


or BAND (2 seme ed 1 C.U.) 
Wide range of music played. Basico 
principles of marching. @| 


Le TYPING _ (2 sem. =- $ C.U.) 
Foundation in correct typing technique. 
Study of good form for letters. 


2. BASIC MAJOR SHOP 
(2 sem.,l period a day - $C.U. 
2 sem., 2 periods a day - 1.0.) 
Metalcrafts , Woodworking, Printing,or 
Mechanical Drawing. Instruction accord- 
ing to interest and ability of pupil. 


3. BASIC HOME ECONOMICS 
(2 sem., 1 period a day - 1 C.U.) 
Caring for the home, sharing in family 
life, foods and health,personal develop- 
ment,social life in the home, Class pro- 
jects in school lab and apartment;in home. 


Other electives may be available,depending 
on the interest and potential of the individual. 


It is also probable that intensive remedial reading 
and arithmetic will be offered, especially for those 
who might be able to transfer to a higher track. 
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BASIC TRACK 


CATALOG DESCRIPTION 


Semester 
lth GRADE 
UIRED: 


REQ 

1. BASIC ENGLISH III (2 sem.-1 C.U.) 
Continued practice in basic skills of 

reading, spelling,etc. Much reading from 

selected works and adaptations from 

American literature. 


2. BASIC U,S, HISTORY (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 
Story of our country from colonial 


times to present, simplified. 


3. BASIC ARITHMETIC (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 
Further remedial work for pupils whose 
achievement is quite far below grade level. 


Sem. = 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH 

(2 sem. - no C.U.) 

Indoor and outdoor team games, Health 
units: "Mental Health"(development of whole- 
some personality and behavior; principal 
problems of adolescent adjustment) and 
"Nutrition." 


4, 


5. CADETS (boys) (2 sem. - 1 C.Ue) 

More practice in basic skills of sol- 
diering. Rifle shooting, map reading, use 
of compass, marching. 
or BAND (2 sem. -1C.U.) 

Wide range of music played. Basic 
principles of marching. - 

6, ELECTIVE( 2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 


Correct typing techniques. Developing 
speed and accuracy. ~ 


2. BASIC MERCHANDISING (1 sem. $ C.U.) 
Retail marketing of goods; store organ- 
4zation; other phases of distribution. 


BASIC FILING (1 sem. - $ C.U) 
Classifying, filing, finding business 
papers. 


3. 


4, _BASIC OFFICE MACHINES( 1 sem.- $ C.U.) 
Simple office machines, their use and 
operation. 


BASIC ADVERTISING ( 1 sem. - $ C.U.) 
Techpiques of advertising and display 

as forms of selling. Advertising in present 
day world, Simplified. 
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OF COURSES 
C.U. = Carnegie wit 


12th GRADE 

REQUIRED: 

1. BASIC ENGLISH IV (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 
Reading for pleasure encouraged. Writing 

simple letters, compositions, Adaptations 

of English literature read. 


(1 sem.- $0.0.) 
Study of U.S. government, with emphasis 
on duties, responsibilities, rights of 


2. 


citizens. 
and ELECTIVE (1 sem. - $+ C.U.) 
3. IC E ATION AND TH 


(2 sem. = no C.U.) 

Indoor and outdoor team games, Health 
Units: "Community Health" (communicable 
disease control, sanitation,protection of 
food, water,milk supply; private and public 
health agencies, alcohol and narcotics as 
community problems). 2nd semester: No unit 
for boys. "Home Nursing" for girls. 


&, CADETS (boys) (2 sem. - 1 Cee) 

Map reading, rifle firing, marching. In- 
struction in military obligation, opportuni- 
ties and benefits of life in armed services. 


or BAND (2 sem -1 C70.) 
Wide range of music played. Principles 
of marching. , 
5. ELECTIVE (2 sem. - AW eed IP) 
6, ELECTIVE (2 sem. - 1 C.U.) 


6, BASIC SALESMANSHIP (1 sem.- $ C.U.) 

o Fundamental selling techniques, simplified. 
! r 

WORK EXPERIENCE (15 hours a week, 2 sem. 

1 C.U.) Pupil's day divided between real 

job and school. Helps prepare more specifi- 

cally for a particular job. 


7° 


DRIVER TRAINING (1 sem.- $C.U.) 
Instruction in how to drive automobile. 


9. BASIC MAJOR SHOP(2 sem.,1 period day-$c0) 
(2 sem.,2 periods a day -1 C.J.) 


Metalerafts , woodworking, printing, or 
mechanical drawing. Instruction according to 
interest and ability of pupil. 

10. HOME ECONOMICS: FOODS (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 
Simplified instruction in foods ; cooking. 
11, HOME ECONOMICS; CLOTHING (2 sem.- 1 C.U.) 
Simplified instruction in clothing; sewing. 


8. 


AVAILABLE - BASIC TRACK 


ran 10th _oRIDe 


Basic English I (2 sem, 1 CU, 5p.wk) | Basic English II (2 sem. 1 CU, 5p.wk) 
ENGLISH (Intensive Remedial Reading) (Intensive Remedial Reading) 


MATH Basic Arithme‘ic (2 sem. 1 CU, 5p.wk) 
(Intensive Remedial Arithmetic) 


Basic Science Basic Science 
(2 sem.- 5 periods wk. - 1 C.U.) (2 sem.- 5 periods wk. = 1 C.U.) 


SOCIAL Basic Civics and Geography Home and Community Life 


1. Typing (2. sem.-5 periods wk.-$ C.U.) 


SCIENCE 


BUSINESS e Basic Business 
fe ieemdt Sipant cadena eee 2) 2. Basic Business Skills(2 sem.-5 per- 
« Typing (2 sem.5 per.wk.- $ CU 1 C.U.) 
Basic Shop 
1. Woodworking 
Basic Shop 2. Printing 
SHOP 1. Woodworking 3. Metalcrafts 
2. Printing 4, Mechanical Drawing 
(INDUSTRIAL 3. Shoe repairing(Terrell, Randal) 5. Shoe repairing (Dunbar only) 
ARTS) Each: 2 sem.-l0 periods wk.- 1 C.U.) 
2 sem.- 5 periods wk.- $C.U.) | (Rach: 2 sem.-10 periods wk.- 1 C.U,) 
2 sem.- 5 periods wk.- $C.U.) 
HOME Basic Home Economics Basic Home Economics 
ECONOMICS | (2 sem. - 5 periods wk.- 1 C.U.) (2 sem. - 5 periods wk.-l C.U.) 
ART 1. Art Art 
(2 sem.- 1 or 2 periods wk.-No C.U.) (2 sem.- 5 periods wk.- $C.U.) 
2. Major Art (2 sem.-5 per.- 
he Singing 1. Choral Singing (2 sem. 5p. wk -# CU 
MUSIC (2 sem. - 1 or 2 periods wk.-No.C.U) 2. Band (2 sem. Sp. wk. - 1 CU) ee 
3. Orchestra (2 sem. 5p. wk. = 1 CU) 
2. Major Choral (2 sem. 5 per.wk.$ CU)| 4. Instrument (coaching)(2 sem. 5p.wk.$CU) 
5. Organ Lessons (2 sem, 5p. wk. + CU) 
3. Orchestra (2 sem. 5 per.wk. + CU) 6. Music History (2 sem. 5 per.wk. 1 CU) 
4, Band (2 sem.$ CU 5 per.wk.) 7. Music Appreciation (2 sem.5 per.wk.1CU) 
PHYSICAL Physical Education Activities Physical Education and Health 
EDUCATION (2 seme- 2 periods wk.- No C.Us,) (2 sem.- 5 periods wk.= No Cau 
MILITARY 
SceeNes Cadets I 


(2 sem.- 5 periods wk.- + C.U.) 


Ag 


SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


BUSINESS 


SHOP 


(INDUSTRIA 
ARTS) 


HOME 
ECONOMICS 


MUSIC 


PEYSIZAL 
ELUCATION 
MILITAXY 
of Lew 7e 


AVAILABLE - BASIC TRACK 


lth GRADE 


Basic English III 
(2 sem.- 5 periods wk.- 1 C.U.) 


Basic Arithmetic 
(2 sem.- 5 periods wk.- 1 C.U.) 


Basic U.S. History 
(2 sem.- 5 periods wk.- 1 C.U.) 


Basic Merchandising ( 
Basic Filing (1 sem, 


Basic Advertising (1 
Basic Salesmanship (1 
Work Experience (2 


12th GRADE 


Basic English IV 
(2 sem.= 5 periods wk. So) 1 C.U.) 


Basic Goverment 
(1 sem.- 5 periods wk.- + C.U.) 


Typing (2 sem. - 5 periods wk. - $ C.U.) 


1 sem.- 5 periods wk. - $C.U.) 
5 periods wk. - $ C.U.) 


Basic Office Machines |(1 sem. - 5 periods wk. - + C.U.) 
gem. - 5 periods wk.- 


4 C.U.) 
sem.- 5 periods wk. - $ C.U.) 


senj.- 15 hours week - 1 C.U.) 


5. Shoe repairing 
(Dunbar only) 


1. Foods (2 sem.-5 periods wk.- 1 C.U.) 
2. Clothing (2 sem.-5 periods wk.-1 CU) 


Clothing 3. Home Management (1 sem.-5 per.wk-$CU) 
periods wk.- 1 C.U. 4, Children, Youth, Family(1 sem4CU, 5p.wk) 
Art Art 
2 sem.- periods wk.- # C.U. 2 sem.- periods wk.- $ C.U. 
llth and 12th GRADES 
1. Choral] Singing (2 sem.- $C.U. 5per.wk) 
2. Band |(2 sem -10C.U. , 5 per.wk) 
3. Orchestra (2 sem. - 1 C.U.,5 per.wk 
4, Instrument (coaching)(2 sem. - $ C.U.,5pewk) 
5. Organ Lessons (2 sem. - $C.U. ,5 per.wk.) 
Can be taken in llth or ]2th yrade (Each: 5 per. wk) 


1. Music History (2 sem. 1 CU) 
2. Harmony ( 1 sem. 4 CU) 
3. Piano ( 2 sem, 1 CU) 


1. Physical Education-Health 
(2 sem.-5 periods wk- No C.U.) 
2. Driver Tra 


Cadets II 
(2 sem. = 5 periods wk.- 1 C.U.) 


4, Orchestration (2 sem. 1 CU) 
5. Music Appreciation (2 sem. 1 CU) 


1. Physical Education- Health 
(2 sem.-5 periods wk.- No C.U.) 
ing(1lth or 12th gr.)(1 sem.-5 periods- CU) 
Cadets III 
(2 sem.- 5 periods wk.- 1 C.U.) 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 26 - August 4 ~ 1961 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
1. LABORATORY 


For students of average or above 
average 1.Q. who test below grade level 
in Reading or Computation. 


One 2—hour period daily. 


Credit given at the discretion of 
the Principal. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 

For pupils who have failed in the year 
course and could probably pass with the 
additional 6-weeks instruction, 

Courses: Algebra (9th) 

English (7th,8th, 9th) 

General Math (7th, 8th, 9th) 
General Science (7th, 9th) 
Geography (7th) 

History (8th, 9th) 

General Business (9th) 

French, Spanish, or Latin (9th) 


Typing (9th) 


cae 


(One 2-hour period daily, Credit if success- 
fully completed.) 1 C.U. except Typing $CU. 
3. COMPLETE COURSES 
One semester courses: 2-hr.period daily 
Deities Civics (9th) 
World Geography ( 9th) 
General Science (9th) 
For students needing one semester's credit 
because of failure or retardation: $C.U. 
Year Course: (1 C.U.) 
One 4-hour period daily. 
For students who need to repeat 
a year's course, or who were unable to take 
a year course in the regular term because 
of a requirement to make up another course. 


Offered: Algebra (9th) 

Commercial Arithmetic (9th) 
General Mathematics(8th, 9th) 
History (8th) 


English (8th, 9th) 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


2-SEMESTER COURSE 
(For students who failed during regular 
school year, or for those who need credit 
in order to graduate.) 
1 C.U. credit, except Typing $ C.U. 
4-hours daily. 
Offered : English(1l0th,11th,12th) 
U.S. History 
Elementary Algebra 
Chemistry 
Physical Science 
Biology 
Plane Geometry 
French I and IT 
Spanish I and IT 
Also, Basic Social Studies, Basic 
Arithmetic, Basic Science, 
Applied Mathematics, Business 
Information, Typing 1 and 2, 


1. 


fae 1-SEMESTER COURSE 

(For students who failed during regular 
school year, or for those who need credit 
in order to graduate.) 


2 hours daily. 4C.U.(except Physical 


Ed., None) 
Offered: Sociology 
Government 
Economics 


Advanced Geography 
Physical Education(10th,llth, 
. 12th) 
3. REMEDIAL READING 


For students with average or above 
average I.Q. who test below grade level 
in Reading. 

One 2-hour period daily (non-credit). 


BEGINNING TYPING (No credit) 
For college prep and honors students, 
grades 9 through 12, Classes will be or- 


ganized if funds are available after the 
regular summer make-up program is taken 
care of, 


Hours: 8:30 to 12:40 (Junior) 12:50(Senior ) 
Junior High Schools: Shaw Stuart 
Taft Woodson 


Senior High Schools: Anacostia Coolidge 
REGISTRATION handled by pupil's regular 
schcol, He must be recomrended by his 
principal, and assigned to the school 
nearest his residence, 

FIRST PRHFEFENCE according to judgement of 
principal if all pupils can not be accomo- 
dated, Class cancelled if too few resister, 


@ 


ee 


"Increasing enrollment in our 
schools is resulting in unequalled op- 
portunities (for careers) in education. 
Qualified teachers are scarce. The 
number of pupils is increasing rapidly 
every year. These pupils will need 
good teachers for years to come." 


- Dr. Paul Carr, President, D.C.T.C. 


— oe 


COST TO ATTEND D.C.T.C. 

Although no tuition is charged, 
students must pay $70 a year in activity 
fees, buy their own books and supplies 
(about $40 each semester), and pay lab 
fees in certain courses. No housing 
facilities are available for students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

A limited number of scholarships 
(about 2 dozen), provided by various 
groups and organizations in the community, 
is available. Application for them should 
be made at the high schools through the 
principal or counselor. 
LOANS 

"The Student Loan Fund...exists to 
give financial assistance to students of 
good moral character and academic promise. 
Request for loans will be made to the Dean 
of Students and must be approved by the 
counselor in the student's major subject. 
To be eligible for a loan the applicant 
must have an average grade of C or better. 

"The College also participates in the 
National Defense Student Loan Program 
(funds provided by the Federal Government) 
eeeeApplication blanks and information 
may be obtained from the Office of the 
Assistant to the President of D.C. 
Teachers College." 
PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT 

"Opportunities for part-time employ- 
ment are available in Washington for stu- 
dents who find it necessary to earn 
part of their expenses while attending 
college. Assistance in finding suitable 
employment may be obtained through the 
Office of the Dean of Students." 

- From 1960-62 Catalog of D.C.T.C. 
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TEACHING CAREERS 

Hiring of D.C.T.C. graduates by the 
District of Columbia School System is 
expedited because the college program is 
geared to fulfill exactly the Board of 
Education's requirements for qualified 
elementary and junior high school 
teachers. 

Starting salary: $4800 a year. If 
teacher is satisfactory, probationary 
status changes to permanent status with 
job tenure after two years. Salary 
advances automatically §188 a year for 
satisfactory teachers, to a maximum of 
$7095. More pay is given teachers with 
the Master's degree and above. 


D. C. TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SEND APPLICATIONS TO: 


Office of the Registrar 


D.C. Teachers College 
Wilson Building, llth and Harvard St.N.wW 
Washington, D.C. 


D. C. TEACHERS COLLEGE @ 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 
1. Graduation with 16 Carnegie units from 
an accredited high school. 
2, Of these 16 units, 10% must be academic 
courses taken at college preparatory level 
as follows: 

4 units of English (all 4 units 
of high school English will be counted as 
college preparatory if 11th and 12th, or 12th, 
grade English courses were taken in the Honors or 
Regular Track of the D.C, high schools.) 

2 units of (one) foreign language 

2 units of mathematics 


lg units of social studies 


1 unit of science (laboratory) 


(These courses are found in the Regular and 
Honors Tracks of the D.C. public high schools. ) 
3. Expressed intention to teach. 

4, Entrance examinations (those given at 

the College in March, May, June, December; 

OR College Board scores). 

5. Recommendation from high school official. 
6. Physical examination by college physician. 
7. Personal interview. 


EXCEPTIONS: Conditional admission of appli- 
cants who pass the qualifying entrance exams 
but lack not more than 2 units of the pre- 
requisite courses (named above )----provided 
that deficiencies are removed by successfully 
completing such courses in an accredited 
high school within 2 years. 
- From Board of Education Rules, 

Feb. 15,1961. Summary approved for 

accuracy by Dr. Paul Carr, President 

of D.C. Teachers College 


DAY AND EVENING SCHEDULES 

"Courses are offered in the late after- 
noon, evening, and on Saturday for students 
who find it impossible to enroll in the 
regular daytime schedule. 

"The same entrance requirements apply, 
and the same academic standards are main- 
tained. 

"Students may enroll for work at the 
beginning of each semester and the 
summer session." 

- Dr. Paul Carr, President D.C.T.C. 


GUIDANCE 
"Students ere assigned to faculty 
counselors who assist them in planning their 
academic programs and in meeting individual 
problems of a personal and professional 
nature." 
- D.C.T.C, Catalog, 1960-62 93 


TRAINING PROGRAM 

"Students must select either the elemen- 
tary or junior high school curriculum as a 
field of concentration. 

"Students selecting the junior high 
school curriculum must select a major in one 
subject and a minor in another subject. The 
subjects...are as follows: 

Business Education 

English 

General Speech(minor only) 
Speech Correction (major only) 
Geography 

History 

Mathematics 

Physical Education (Major only). 
Science 


"The first two years of the college 
program are devoted largely to general edu- 
cation... 

The following requirements must be 
met at the end of the sophomore year if the 
student is to continue with the junior and 


hours of work with a scholastic record of C 
lish courses or evidence of adequate under- 

3. Evidence of physical stamina and i 
able qualities which will impair the 
essential to successful teaching. 


senior years(teacher-training program): 
"1, Completion of at least 64 semester 
or higher. 

2. Average grade of C in Freshman Ing- 
standing of the fundamentals of English as 
measured by sophomore English tests. 
correction of all remedial physical defects. 

4, A pleasing voice free from eb ieotiod 
effectiveness of teaching. 

5. Personal and professional qualities 

6, Acceptance in major and minor sub- 
jects by chairmen of the divisions con- 


cerned," 


- From D.0s%.C. Catalog, 1960-62 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

"The College engages in intercolleg- 
iate competition and conducts extensive 
programs of intramural sports for both men 
and women. In addition, there are various 
clubs and societies which provide oppor- 
tunities for enjoyable activities for all 
students. * 

- D.Q,T.C. Catalog, 1960-62 


CAREERS AND OCCUPATIONS 


“The amount of schooling a person 
has is not, of course, the only factor 
that makes for higher income. Persons who 
succeed in obtaining considerable school- 
ing tend to be above the general average 
in level of ability. In addition, some 
may have social and economic backgrounds 
that are advantageous in securing employ- 
ment and promotions. 

"Differences in income undoubtedly 
reflect a complex of circumstances, but 


- Dept. Labor "Occupational Outlook" 
-May, 1958 


"To succeed in the complex jobs of 
today and tomorrow, to develop their own 
gifts and talents to the fullest, MORE 
PEOPLE WILL NEED TO CONTINUE THEIR FORMAL 
EDUCATION BEYOND HIGH SCHOOL...." 

- Dept. Labor "Changing Manpower" 


"To qualify for apprenticeship in any 
of the skilled trades, a young man must 
have more-than-ordinary ability to work 
with his hands, as well as his head. To 
be successful, he must have perseverance, 
ambition, and initiative. Many program 
sponsors prefer high school graduates..... 

Increasingly, emphasis is being 
placed on the need for a background in 
mathematics and science." - 

-Dept. Labor "Apprenticeship Training" 
-1958 


€ | 


atics the P ho 
"Many jobs that require no college 
training do demand the, passing of aptitude 
tests requiring skill in using figures. 
"Purthermore,in most of the skilled 
trades, an understanding of shop mathema- 
tics is essential to the successful 
completion of apprenticeship training." 
-Dept. Labor "Occupational Outlook" 
- May 1958 


"DEMAND SWELLS FOR SCIENCE GRADS" 

"Industry's demand for this spring's 
crop of technical students is 'sensational 

"Business Week's survey says salaries 
offered this year's college graduates are 
up from 3 to 5% on average. Technical 
seniors are averaging $525 a month... 

"Although engineering, particularly 
electrical and mechanical, remains the 
strongest field, the recruiters report a 
great scarcity in accountants..." 

- Washington Post - April 19, 1960 


Ps CAREERS AND OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation | Educational Requirements | Major Aptitudes and Abilities Approximate Pay 


PROFE ONAL |GROUP 


Doctor 8 years beyond high sch, | Above average intelligence. In- Generally start low, 


Pass licensing exam. terest in science. Sympathetic rise rapidly. With ex- 
to people. Emotionally stable rience,average about 
15,000 yr..in private 
practice, 
Dentist 6 or 7 years beyond high | Above average intelligence. In- Start low, rise rapid- 


sch, License required. terest in science. Manual skill. | ly. With experience, 
about $12,000in 
private practice, 


ee 


Lawyer 6 or 7 years beyond high | Above average intelligence. Abil- | With experience, about 
sch, Pass Bar exam, ity to write and speak well, $7000 = $14,000 
Pharmacist | 5 yrs. beyond high sch, | Interest in math and science, As drugstore employe, 
License required. about $4500 -$6500 
Architect 5 yrs. college, 3 yrs. Facility in drawing. Ability and Salary start:$5000 


practical experience for | interest in math. Artistic crea- | With experience: 
state license. tivity. Flair for business and | $10,000. Often more 
human relations. in private practice. 


Engineer 4 yrs. college, Master's | High intelligence. Strong inter- | Start: About $6000. 
(9 types) |degree desirable. est in math and science. After 10 yrs. ,about 
; $10,000, average. 


Scientist 

(Chemist, 4 yrs. college, High intelligence. Interest in A.B.: start about 

Physicist, Master's degree(and and aptitude for math, science. | $5000 yr. in govt. 

Geologist, for many jobs,the Inquisitive mind. or business. 

Biologist, PhD degree) desirable, PhD: start about 

Mathema- perhaps necessary. $7500 yr. 

tician,etc) 

Social 4 yrs. college. Master's | Interest in collecting and A.B.: start about 

Scientist degree preferred. analyzing statistics and other $4,000 yr. in 

, data. Interest in teaching. govt. 

Librarian 4 or 5 yrs. college Love of books, Interest in cata- Start about $4200 
loguing and filing. Typing skill | With experience, 
desirable, about $6000 yr. 

Social 4 yrs. college. Interest in people and social Caseworker, A.B. 

Worker Master's degree problems, degree: about 

preferred. $3360 to $4320 yr. 

Teacher 4 yrs. college. State Liking for children. Pleasant D.C. starts $4500 

test for certificate. personality. Poise. Emotional yr. ,elementary 
Master's degree for stability. Ability to organize teacher, Maximum: 
higher grades. time and materials. $6700 

Clergyman Wide range. 4 yrs.college| Interest in religion and reli- Varies considerably 

desirable. Trend to AB gious activities. Ability to 
plus 3 yrs.theological speak and write clearly. 
school, 

Accountant | 4 yrs. college for the Interest md sdility in math. Start about | 

better jobs : Attentive to detail. $4000 -$5000' yr. 


~ 
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CAREERS AND OCCUPATIONS | @ 


Occupation |Educational Requirements | Major Aptitudes and Abilities Approximate Pay 


Journalist 4 yrs.college preferred | Ability to write well. Accurate Start (big paper) 
memory. Nose for news. Initiative] about $3000. Small 
Persistence, Typing skill useful.| paper, less. With ex. 


perience :$5000-$19000 
RELATED JOBS| (SEMI-PROFESSIONAL) 
Medical 3 yrs. beyond high sch. | Patience. Resourcefulness. Manual} Average about 
Technologist| Beginning in 1962, 4 yrs| dexterity. Dependability. Ability] $4400 
(Lab worker)| beyond high sch. to follow directions, Interest 
in science. 
Nurse (RN) 2 or 3 or 4 yrs. beyond | Physically fit. Desire to help Start about 
high sch, Training free | people. Interest and ability $3400 ~$4000 
in some hospitals. in science and math. 
License required. 
Commercial | 2 or 3 yrs. art school | Artistic ability. Start about $3200. 
Artist With experience ,$5000 
to $15,000 depending 
on talent. 
Technician 
(Scientific 2 years beyond high Basic scientific and mathema- Start about $4000. 
Aide,such as school, (Technical tical knowledge, Manual skill. 
Aeronautic School or Junior Practical mind, With experience, 
engineer, College, or Armed up to about $8,000 
Heating en- Forces School, or year. 
gineer, on-the-job 
Draftsman, apprenticeship. ) 
Designer, 
Electronic 
technician, 
Electronic 
machine 
programmer) 
RELATED JOBS (ADMINISTRATIVE.{j MANAGERIAL) 
Self-—employ High school graduate. Ability and energy. Knowledge Varies considerably. 
ed Proprieta College helpful. of the trade. 
Salaried College training, Ability to plan and direct. Usually about 
Business often in business Imagination. High intelligence.| $10,000 a year, or 
Executive and administration, more. 
(Dept. store, is preferred, some- 
Bank,Businegs times required. Long 
Corporation) experience required. 
Administrators 
(Govt. ,non- 
profit agencies) 
Business College training Good judgment. Ability to work Usually up to 
specialist | preferred. Trend to well with people. Knowledge $10,000 a year 
(Buyer, requiring college of the business, 
Purchasing training. 
Agent, 
Personnel 
Worker,etc) 


oT 


CAREERS AND OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation | Educational Requirements | Major Aptitudes and Abilities 


OFFICE WORKER 


Secretary, 
Stenographe 


Typist 


Bookkeeper 


Clerk 
(Bank ,hotel 


Office 
Machine 
Operator 


Switchboard 
Operator 


SELLING 


Salesclerk 
in retail 
store 


Insurance 


Agent 


Real estate 
salesman 
or broker 


Wholesale 
Salesman; 
Manufacture 
Salesman 


PROTECTIVE 


Nilitary 
Services 


High school graduate 
with business 
trainizig, including 
shorthand. 


High school graduate, 
with typing skill. 


High school graduate. 
Business course in 
bookkeeping. 


High school graduate. 
Business school 
training helpful 


High school graduate or 
business school. On- 
the-job training often 
provided. 


High school preferred. 
On-the-job training 
given. 


High school graduates 
preferred. (Training in 
distributive services 
useful.) 


High school graduate. 
College desirable. 
On-the-job training. 


High school preferred. 
Exam for license. 


College education 
preferred,especially 
's for specialized 
products. 


BERVICES 


High school graduate. 
On-the-job training. 


Reading comprehension ,numerical 
skill. Knowledge of spelling, 
grammar. Ability to get along 
with others. Accuracy,attention 
to detail. 

Manual and finger dexterity. 
Good vision. Friendly manner. 
Neatness, Ability to follow 
instructions. 

Above average aptitude for 
numbers. Ability to concentrate 
on details. 


Attention to detail. Ability to 
handle numbers. Ease in dealing 
with people. Courteous ,friendly. 


Finger dexterity. Good hand-eye 
coordination. Ability to detect 
obvious arithmetic errors. 


Pleasing voice. Stable disposi- 
tion. Good hearing and sight. 
Manual dexterity. 


Interest in sales work. Pleasing 
personality. Neat appearance. 
Ability to be on feet for long 
periods. 


Friendliness. Sincerity. Ability 
to present detailed information 
clearly. 


Aptitude for selling. Skill in 
dealing with people. Initiative. 


Ability to meet and get along 
with people. Pleasant but 
strong personality. Initiative. 


Physically qualified. Pass 
written intelligence test. 
Emotional stability. 


High sch,useful.Officers Physical fitness. Ability to 


need 1 to 4 yrs.college. 


follow instructions. 
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Approximats Pay 


a 


ee 


U.S. jobs: 


$3755 -$5400 
Must pass Civil Ser- 
vice exam, 


U.S. jobs: 


$3255 to $4065 
ust pass Civil Ser. 


exame 


Start about $2800 
to $3600. With ex- 


perience,about $5000 


About $2000 to 
$3700 year. 


Average about 
$50 to $75 a week 


depending on machines 


operated. 


Average from $50 
to $70 a week. 


Non-union start 
about $1300-$2600 
Union, about $2000- 


$3800. 


With experi- 


ence ,$2000 to $5000 


About $4200 


and up. 


Varies considerably. 


Start for college 
graduate, about 


‘$4000-$5000. With’ 


experience ,up to 
$20,000 (including - 
commissions) 


DC Private starts 
$4800 maximum $6840 


Other ranks earn mare. 


Enlisted men:$78 to 


$440 month,plus bene- 


fits. 


Officers more. 
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CAREERS AND OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation Educational Requirements} Major Aptitudes and Abilities 4Sproximate Pay 


@| 


SKILLED TRADI 

Building High school desirable. Manual dexterity. Industrious. Union rates for ex- 

Trades 3 to 6 yrs.apprentice- Reliable, Ability to do perienced: Range 

(Carpenter ,| ship,often through union.| accurate measuring and from $2.25 to $3.90 

painter , Sometimes,only informal figuring. an hour,depending on 

plumber , training in trade. trade and locality. 
bricklayer ,} Electricians,plumbers, Work often not 

electrician | pipe fitters need : continuous, 

plasterer , | license in D.C. 

etc.) | 
Printing High school graduates Knowledge of spelling,grammar, Union rates for 1 
(composing usually required, punctuation, Interest in trade. | experienced, about 

room crafts,| plus 4 to 6 years Manual and finger dexterity. $5200 a year. | 
lithographic] apprenticeship | 
crafts, (often through union) 

pressroom, 

bindery, 

photo-en- 

gravers,etc) 

Heavy High school graduate Knack with engines and machines.} With experience, 

Machinery preferred. Shop Manual dexterity. about $5200 year. 


Repair and experience valuable, 
_Installation| Training as apprentice 
(Auto,diesel| or on-the-job, or in 


industrial company school. 

machinery, 

etc.) 

Electronic High school graduate Manual and finger dexterity. With experience, 
Repair and with training in Good sight. Color perception. about $4000 to 
Installation algebra and trigo- Interest in and knowledge of $8000 year. 
(Radio and nometry. One or 2 basic electronic principles. 

TV, telephone years technical 

craftsmen, school preferred. 

other Some on-the-job 

electronic training. 

equipment, Armed Forces School. 

instruments) 

Stationary High school preferred, Mechanical aptitude. Manual About $2 to $3 an 
Engineer with math, science, shop dexterity. Interest in regulat-| hour ($4000 to 
(Large background. On-the-job ing, controlling the heating, $6500 year) 
building training. License re- cooling ,ventilating 

equipment quired in most large cities. systems of buildings. 

operator) 

Machining High school with Mechanical ability, Temperament | with experience 
Occupations | vocational school for exacting, often tedious about $5000 PS 
(Machinist ,} preferred, On-the-Jjob work, $6000 year 

tool and die] training, edi 
maker ,in- : 
strument 

maker ,lay- 

out m n,etc) 59 


CAREERS AND OCCUPATIONS 


Occupations | Educational Requirements Major Aptitudes and Abilities Approximate Pay 


Foundry and At least 8th grade 

Forge Shop education, High school 

Worker preferred. On-the-job 
training. 

PERSONAL SERVICES 

Practical High school graduate 

Nurse (Sometimes 10th gr.accep- 


ed.) About 1 yr.training 
4n vocational high school 
or approved practical 
ursing school. License 
required in all states 
except D.C. 
Barber 8th grade, and graduate 
of Barber's School. Pass 
exam for apprentice 
license. Pass 2nd exam 
for barber's license. 


8th or 10th grade,and 
completion of 6 to 9 
month cosmetology course 
Exam for license. 


Beautician 


Food Handler| 8th grade minimum prefer: 
(Waiter, able but not usually . 
busboy, 4nsisted upon. Vocation- 


kitchen aide) al training helpful. 


etc.) On-the-job training. 
Awciliary No formal education 
Nursing required. 6th grade 
(Orderly, desirable. One week 
attendant, to 3 months on-the-job 
nursing aide] training. 

Shoe 6th grade education 
Repairman desirable. High school 


shop experience helpful. 
On-the-job training. 


Physical strength. Manual 
dexterity. Interest in 
metal work. 


Desire to help sick. Aptitude 
for the work. Good health. 
Physical stamina. Patience. 
Dependability. 


Manual dexterity. Courteous 
manner. Ability to follow 
A4nstructions, Good health 
and physical stamina. 


Friendly personality. Manual 
dexterity. Sense of form and 
artistry. Physical stamisia. 
Ability to follow instructions. 


Physical strength, good health. 


Ability to stand on feet for 
long periods. Pleasant per- 
sonality. 


Desire to help the sick. 
Aptitude for the work. Ability 
to follow instructions. Good 
health,physical stamina. 


Manual dexterity. 


With rience, 
about $5000 to 
$6000 


Average in hospi- 
tals, about $2600 
year. 


About $3000 to 
$5000 year 


Start about $2600. 
With experience, 
about $3900 to 


Union rates, about 
$6 to $10 a day, 
plus tips. Non- 
union pay less, 


Somewhat less than 
Practical Nurses. 


enced, about 
$65 to $75 week 


SEMI-SKILLED OCCUPATIONS ("Largest occypational groip in the Nation's Labpr Force" —-Dept.Labor) 


Factory&Shop| High school training Interest in doing routine, Pay varies consider- 
Worker not required, but repetitious operations, Manual ably, depending on 
(Material preferred. dexterity. Ability to follow job, locality, ability, 
handlers, instructions. union or non-union. 
assemblers, Range from about 
machine tool $35 to $90 a week. 
operators, 

sewing 


machine opergtor,etc. ) itl 60 


CAREERS AND OCCUPATIONS 


Occupation | Educational Requirement | Major Aptitudes and Abilities Approximate Pay 


OCCUPATIONS (continued) 
6th to 8th grade 


SEMI-SKILLED 
Truckdriver 


(Local, - yequired. High school 
over-the— preferred. 
road, route 


man such as 


At least 8th grade 


Taxidriver 

preferred. Exam and 

license required in D.C. 
Service Some high school 
station training preferred. 
attendant : 
UNSKILLED QCCUPATIONS 
Domestic No formal education 
(Maid, day | required. 
worker in ( 
homes, 
hotels,stc. 
Maintenance | No formal education 
(Janitor, required, 
gardener, 
street. 
cleaner ,etc } 
Heavy Labor 
(Farm worker, No formal education 
many road required. 
and building 
construction 
workers) 
Lausdry No formal education 
worker required, except for 


sorters and markers. 


Physical strength often 
required, especially for Afting 
heavy goods, Ability to 
handle truck safely and 
skillfully. Good judgment 
on the road. 


Good coordination. Knowledge 
of the city. Courteous. 


Mechanical aptitude and some 
knowledge of autos desirable. 
Driver's license usually 

required. Courteous,pleasant. 


Physical stamina. Good health. 
Ability to follow instructions. 
Ability to organize time and 
work desirable. 


Physical strength. Ability to 
follow instructions. 


Physical strength. Good 
health, Ability to follow 
instructions. 


Manual dexterity. Physical 
stamina. 


Major Source:" Occupational Outlook Handbook" 
1959 edition - U.S. Dept. Labor 


Careers and occupations described in these charts were 
selected as major types from among hundreds of jobs. 


The information given about them should be considered 
as suggestive rather than definitive or absolute. Pay 
4n particular is subject to much variation from place 
to place, from year to year even. 


Local: about $2 to 
$2.50 an hour. 
Over-the-road: about 
$7000 year. 
Routeman: about 
| $3000-$8000 range. 


For 6-day week, 
9-10 hrs, a day: 
about $3000 to $5000 


About $1 an hour. 
Some more for light 
mechanics. Long hours 


About 75¢ to $1 an 
hour and carfare 

in D.C. area 

(About $2000 yr. if 
employed continuously) 


About $1 an hour 


Union rates: from 
about $1.75 to $2.25 
an hour 

Non-union rates:from 
about $1.25 to $1.50 
an hour 


$1 an hour - 
generally 


r] A PUBLICATION OF 
| THE D. C. CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
1960 


62 - Printed by Adroit Press 


"Entrance requirements vary greatly 
from college to college. Study the re- 
quirements for entrance as given in the 
catalogs of the colleges you are consider- 
ing. The data given below offers general 
information but may not be exact for the 
school in which you are interested. 

1. Subjects 
Usual college admission requirements: 
15 or 16 Carnegie units 
( A subject studied for one period 
daily and requiring homework receives 
1 unit per year.) 
Required credits may include: 
3-4 units of English 
2-3 units in math 
1 unit in history 
2-3 units in foreign language 
1-2 units in science 
Electives (sometimes in academic 
subjects only) 
2. Marks 
Marks are of FIRST importance to most 
colleges. An A-B record is essential for 
admission to many colleges. 
3. Tests 
About 200 colleges, including most of 
the better known universities and colleges 
in the eastern states require the College 
Entrance Examination.....A score of 500 
is considered to be near the mean or 
average score..." 
"Planning for College" bulletin, 1960 
- D.C. Public Schools 


"What Colleges do D.C. Grads Go To 7" 
(Class 1959-60) 

PLOW ATU le: sty a: sererayerere'e 

George Washington.....eeseee 

D.C. Teachers College........eeeel29 

Maryland University. 

American University A 

Montgomery Co. Junior College.... 65 

Other ..2s 
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MEMORANDUM 

10: Members of the Board of Education 

From: Homer 0. Elseroad, Superintendent of Schools 

Subject: Annual Report of the Office of Testing Services and the Findings 


of the 1964-65 Testing Program 


The attached report describes the organization, 
functions, and activities of the Office of 
Testing Services and the findings of the 1964-65 
testing program. 


The testing program currently supplies infor- 
mation pertaining to three of the twelve 
educational goals of the public schools in 
Montgomery County. These data constitute one 
source of information used in assessing the 
extent to which the schools are fulfilling 
their several responsibilities. The testing 
program and accompanying.data can be viewed 
in proper perspective when considered along 
with other sources of information, such as 
that emanating from teachers, counselors, and 
other school personnel. 


This report was prepared by Dr. James D. Morgan, 
director of the Office of Testing Services. 


ACTIVITIES 
DEVELOPMENT 


Most of the year was spent in the evaluation of standardized measures for the 

new county-wide testing program and no progress was made toward the development 
of tests which reflect basic changes occurring in basic aspects in the curriculum. 
The need for test development is particularly evident in mathematics, science, 
social studies, and the special education program. 


ADMINISTRATION 


There were approximately 275,000 tests administered this year in the county-wide 
program. This does not include tests given by teachers and the local school. 
Each school should give consideration to the following aspects of test adminis- 
tration: having a balance of testing for various skills and abilities, insuring 
continuity of student test records, orientating pupils and parents before 
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testing, examining policies regarding inclusion and exclusion of students for 
testing, giving all teachers an annual orientation to test administration 
practices, and developing a test administration schedule for secondary schools 
which assumes active participation of the classroom teacher. 


STUDENT EVALUATION 


There is need for teachers to become skillful and at ease in the use of test infor- 
mation as a supplement to their own assessment of pupils through the use of marks. 

The conversion of stanine scores on standardized tests to an A-B-C-D-E pattern can 

be a positive means by which teachers can evaluate their own marking practices. It 
has been obvious for some time that the marking pattern in Montgomery County should 
not be typical of the Nation as a whole. 


CURRICULUM EVALUATION 


Many of the recent curriculum documents have a section on techniques for evaluation. 
These techniques are usually as varied as the goals and objectives held for students. 
The document can then be a source of techniques by which the local school Vee 
new curricula in terms of pupil progress. 


Evaluation at the county level requires the availability of new measuring devices 
one year ahead of the introduction of new curricula so that baseline information 
can be obtained on students under the old program. Comparisons are then possible 
on student performance before and after curriculum change with the use of appro- 
priate criteria. 


Changes in arithmetic fundamental scores and scores on tests which measure skills 
in the new mathematics in the elementary and junior high school grades indicate 
that greater attention should be given to curriculum evaluation at the school and 
county level. 


REPORTING 


A new permanent test record card is now available for use in pupils' folders from 
Grades K-12 which permits the recording of any kind of score by hand or by use of 
data processing equipment. A system of reporting was also developed which provides 

a 3 x 5 card of test information for the principal, the teacher the pupil had in 

the previous year, and the teacher the pupil will have in the coming year. The 

first try-outs of the card system showed that teachers preferred it over class 

record sheets which require a great deal of clerical work in transcribing information. 


USE AND INTERPRETATION 


Today in public education testing information is used for decision making by pupils, 
parents, teachers, administrators, and the school community as a whole. There are 
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over 150 school faculties and 150 PTA associations which have a real interest in 
the decisions made by our schools on the basis of test information. The need for 
the provision of in-service activities which are convenient to the school principal 
was pointed out. 


FINDINGS 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND MENTAL MATURITY 


The findings on chronological age showed that students in Montgomery County are 
substantially younger than those in the national sample. This indicates that 

there is likely a smaller percentage of students retained or not promoted locally 
and that teachers generally may find that the typical child has scholastic aptitude 
for advanced work in a grade but may not always have the maturity which also con- 
tributes to learning. 


Scholastic aptitude scores of Grade 10 students have been lower than Grade 8 students 
for the past seven years. There are fewer pupils of low scholastic aptitude in 
Grade 12 than in Grade 10. These data indicate that pupils of lower ability are 
leaving school in the upper grades. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF RAW SCORE 


The number of correct answers that students receive on tests over a period of time 
is the most direct indication of the trend of local achievement. The findings 
showed that achievement has been maintained and improved upon in 71 per cent of 
the basic comparisons. Improvement was evidenced in reading vocabulary, science, 
and social studies skills in Grade 6 and in arithmetic fundamentals and mechanics 
of English in Grade 8. 


The findings which the staff should review in the coming year are the decreases in 
arithmetic fundamentals and arithmetic reasoning in Grades 3 and 5 and the decreasing 
scores on the Test of Mathematics 7. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF THE 1963 NATIONAL GRADE NORMS 


‘The level of achievement by Montgomery County pupils was superior to pupils in the 
same ES in the 1963 national sample invalt of the ‘six subjects _ ‘studied. The 
the national sample. Scores in the several subjects. measured. averaged r nine months 

higher in Grade 5, eight months- higher in Grade. 6, and«twelve. months. higher in 
Grade 8. Achievement in the several grades averaged the same amount above norm 

as in the previous report year. 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF MATCHED GROUP NORMS 


There are 18 basic comparisons of local achievement with that of pupils with 
similar abilities for this report year. Thirteen of the 18 comparisons (72 per 
cent) showed that Montgomery County pupils achieved equal to or better than that of 
comparable pupils. 


Before the introduction of the 1963 norms, Montgomery County scores averaged approxi- 
mately five months above matched group norms in the elementary grades. Now it 
averages one or two months above in Grades 5 and 6. These results do represent 

new standards for elementary pupils in Montgomery County particularly in the areas 

of reading vocabulary, comprehension, and mechanics of English. It will be possible 
to compare results on these tests with another set of national norms used in the 

new testing program. 


PERFORMANCE ON READING AND ARITHMETIC SKILLS 
BY GRADE 10 AND GRADE 12 STUDENTS 


These findings showed that secondary students at lower levels of ability need 
particular assistance in developing the skills to identify typical language usage | 
errors in student compositions and the skills in performing numerical computations, 
such as adding, subtracting, multiplying, and dividing whole numbers, decimals, 
mixed numbers, and fractions. Students were more capable in the reading and spelling 
tests. The findings also showed that there are fewer students at the lower levels 
of scholastic aptitude in Grade 12 than in Grade 10. At the 85-99 IQ level of 
scholastic aptitude the relative number and per cent of students scoring below 

the defined level on these tests were similar in Grade 10 and Grade 12 and 
represent a "hard core" of need with regard to skill development. The data for 
the two different schools indicate that proposals might be generated better by 
different schools to find what might be done to meet consistently these skill 
needs on a long term basis as a part of the regular program. 


ACHIEVEMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


Testing in secondary school subjects in the past has been spotty in terms of 
assessing the general effectiveness of the secondary school program. The next 
annual report from this office will contain information based on a series of six 
comprehensive tests administered on a county-wide basis in Grades 9 and 12. These 
data will be made a routine part of the annual report. Each school will be re- 
sponsible for selecting and giving tests in specific subjects to evaluate the 
effectiveness of its own program. 


PERFORMANCE ON COLLEGE ADMISSIONS TESTS 

The data available on the performance of Montgomery County students who elected to 
take various tests for college admissions purposes is presented. The voluntary 
aspect of the programs and the norms provided by the testing organizations should 
be considered in the interpretation of the results. 


HOE: jem 
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PURPOSE 


The purpose of this report is to describe the organization, functions, 
activities, and findings of the 1964-65 testing program of the Office of 
Testing Services. 


ORGANIZATION 
The office reports to the assistant superintendent for instructional and 


personnel services. The staff assigned this function during the past three 
years is shown in the table below: 


TABLE 1 
Personnel of the Office of Testing Services 
No. No. No. 
Position 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 
Professional 2 2 2 
Supporting Services 4 | 4 » 
Total 6 6 7 
FUNCTIONS 


The general function of the office is to develop and administer measures of high 
quality for the evaluation of student achievements which reflect the educational 
goals adopted by the Board of Education and consequently provide information for 
assessing and improving the effectiveness of instruction. The program currently 
provides information pertaining to the following three of the twelve educational 
goals: (1) competence in the fundamental skills of listening, observing, speak- 
ing, reading, writing, spelling, mathematics, and arts; (2) understanding and 
evaluations of the cultures and contributions of other peoples; and (3) under- 
standing of scientific truths of the universe and man's relationship to them. 
Plans have been made to expand the scope of the program to include the other 
educational goals. 


The twelve educational goals for the public schools of Montgomery County indicate 
in broad outline the extent of the responsibility of the public schools for the 
intellectual, emotional, physical, and social development of students. The 
testing program provides one source of information used in assessing the extent 
to which our schools are fulfilling this responsibility. Data gathered by 
teachers, counselors, school nurses, and other school personnel must be consid- 
ered along with test results in evaluating the total school program. 


A major objective of the testing program is to provide reliable information 

which can be used by the staff to improve the teaching-learning situation in the 
schools. Such information when properly interpreted is valuable to those res- 
ponsible for the development of curriculum, the improvement of teaching procedures, 
the organization of the school program, and the guidance and placement of pupils. 
County-wide test results also indicate the effectiveness of the school program 
when interpreted in the light of such student characteristics as mental ability, 
chronological age, and grade placement. 


ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the office are grouped into the categories of development, 
administration, student evaluation, curriculum evaluation, reporting, use and 
interpretation, and administration of the high school equivalence certificate 
testing program. 


DEVELOPMENT 


The effectiveness of the testing program in fulfilling its general function 
depends in part on the progress made in developing and using measures which agree 
with advanced and proven concepts of curriculum and teaching. The testing pro- 
gram limits and restricts the school program when the development function lags 
and out-dated tests are used. The testing program can be an effective instru- 
ment in the implementation of curriculum change when quality measures are avail- 
able because the nature of the measures and the results have significance that 

is equally apparent to pupils, teachers, and administrators. Evaluation should, 
therefore, be among the first rather than among the last considerations in the 
general effort to improve the teaching-learning process in the schools. 


During this year no tests were made for use by the schools which reflect the 
basic changes occurring in various aspects of the curriculum. Subject super- 
visors participated last year in evaluating the standardized tests available for 
use in the new county-wide testing program which was initiated. 


There is need for test development for the special education program and other 
aspects of the school curriculum. Supervisors of mathematics, science, and 
social studies outlined in specific terms the needs for the development of tests 
and evaluative techniques. The following measures need to be developed to main- 
tain a vital mathematics program: Grades K-6 -- Diagnostic tests of fundamental 
operations, revision of the present Tests of Mathematical Understandings used 

in the intermediate grades to include three separate sections on fundamental 
operations, problem solving, and understandings; Grades 7-12 -- Test of Mathe- 
matics 7 (semester and final); Test of Mathematics 8 (semester and final); 
Algebra I (30 quizzes, 15 chapter tests); Geometry (30 quizzes, 15 chapter 
tests); and the development of a bank of items in mathematics in the several 
subjects from which teachers can assemble classroom tests. 


Tests which are available in science do not measure adequately a sufficient 
number of the objectives of the program in Grades K-9 to use them regularly in 
the classroom as techniques for appraising pupil progress. The measures which 


are available for the Grade 10-12 sequence are more appropriate. It is necessary, 
therefore, to develop a wide range of techniques for classroom use in the Grade 
K-9 sequence which measure objectives, for example, that range from the possession 
of knowledge through the spirit of inquiry. Initially a general appraisal program 
should be identified which indicates the kinds of techniques appropriate to 

assess different objectives at various levels before new measures are developed 
and tried out. A bank of test items should also be developed in science in the 
several subjects from which teachers can assemble classroom tests. The pace and 
depth of change in the program require a continuing activity of this kind. 


The following measures which are in agreement with the orientation of the new 
social studies program need to be developed: A wide variety of techniques for 
use in Grades K-6 which measure objectives, for example, which range from the 
possession of knowledge to work study and critical thinking skills; American 
History, Grade 8; World Geography I and IL, Grade 8; Civics, Grade 9; United 
States History and Government, Grade 9 and Grade 10; and United States History, 
Grade 11. Classroom techniques to appraise pupil progress in study and thinking 
skill areas need to be identified and developed for the K-12 sequence as well as 
a bank of items in social studies in the several subjects from which teachers 
can assemble classroom tests. 


Tests are basic tools which teachers commonly look to in appraising pupils and 
their own efforts. When development lags, teachers are obliged to rely largely 
on their own time and skill resources. Teachers can use out-of-date tests which 
also compromise the intent of the program. Good tests do not make a school pro- 
gram alone, but then, neither does any other single aspect of the program. The 
purpose here is to show the lack of progress in this activity and the size of 
the need and to underline the significance this has for improving instruction. 


ADMINISTRATION 


There were 274,683 tests administered this year in the county-wide program. Table 
1 in the Appendix indicates the tests given, the concepts measured, and the various 
ways the results can be used. It is apparent from a schedule of this kind that 
the testing program touches the responsibilities of all professional personnel. 


Several aspects of test administration practices need continued attention by the 
local school. A testing program should have balance on a student level in terms 

of emphasis on certain kinds of abilities, skills, and content measured. The 
continuity in student test records must be evaluated to assure that the data 
needed by teachers in appraising progress is adequate from grade to grade. Consid- 
eration should be given to what pupils and parents are told prior to the time tests 
are given. Pupils should be aware of the purpose of the tests before they are 
given. The grounds on which students are excluded from testing should be reviewed 
continuously. Assistance should be given experienced as well as inexperienced 
teachers in giving tests. 


Many secondary schools administer tests in large group situations in cafeterias 
under the assumption that the guarantee of proper timing of all tests compensates 
for the artificial nature of the testing experience. This procedure is question- 
able in terms of having students and teachers consider the results as having 
personal significance. The school counselor currently is depended upon for 
carrying out a large portion of the work associated with test administration. 


This may be due in part to the assumption that the counselor is the most impor- 
tant user of data in the secondary school. It may be advisable to look at this 
point again to determine whether teachers might administer a larger number of the 
tests and be guided to make greater uses of the data for the improvement of 
instruction. The use of test results solely for the grouping and placement of 
children is a very limited application. 


At the elementary and secondary levels there is need to consider the kind of 
orientation given pupils before, during, and after the testing experience. 
Pupils should not be overly anxious going into the testing experience, and they 
should have a clear concept of the significance of the tests for them personally 
before they are administered. Occasional comments from parents indicate that a 
wide variety of things are sometimes told pupils of the tests and their meaning. 


There is a real need to find out what practices are typical in schools regarding 
test administration so that meaningful recommendations can be formulated for 
conducting the general program. At this point only sketchy and isolated commen- 
taries can be made about this important issue. In most situations tests are 
given with a great deal of skill and awareness of good procedures. The size of 
an effort of this kind warrants study of the practices and policies regarding 
this aspect of the program. 


Scoring and Processing 


During the past year, systems of test scoring, interpretation, reporting, and 
analysis were developed and conducted in cooperation with the Division of Data 
Processing of the Department of Finance. This is an extensive activity maintained 
by the data processing and testing offices. Efficient operation in this activity 
requires much advanced planning, attention to detail, and continuous evaluation 

of the system itself by each member of the cooperating offices. 


Although the basic testing program remained the same, necessary changes in the 

data processing program were initiated. The new mental maturity tests used in 

the testing program this year required changes in the way the scores were computed. 
In addition, the 1963 norm data were placed in the processing program. While these 
changes appear to be relatively minor and simple to carry out, they require con- 
siderable time on the part of a systems analyst and the testing office staff to 
verify the large data tables involved. 


STUDENT EVALUATION 


Teachers should become skillful in the use of test information as a supplement to 
their own assessment of pupils through the use of marks. The school mark at the 
present time represents achievement in the subject involved as well as the various 
work study skills and habits of the pupil. Test scores on the other hand have a 
relatively common definition and they are not influenced by pupil preferences. 

An important role for test data is to act as a supplement to teachers' marks and 
as a means of verification of professional judgment. One source of pupil assess- 
ment should not be in conflict or in competition with the other. In the past it 
appeared to be necessary that the test score correlate with the teachers' marks 

in order to have validity. The content of specific tests has validity for 


specific applications. All users should be more conscious of the nature of the 
test and the nature of the use before making judgments about validity. Tests 
should assess appropriate instructional goals and should be welcomed as an 
independent source of assessment which the teacher uses as one source of back- 
ground information for the teacher-pupil conference and the teacher-parent con- 
ference. 


Standardized test data can be compiled on the students in a school in a particular 
grade in terms of a distribution of national stanine scores. Several different 
achievement tests can be weighted together in a single national stanine score to 
increase the reliability of the estimate of the general performance level of the 
students in this achievement area. Stanine scores can then be broken into an 
A-B-C-D-E pattern. The general marking distribution in the school in this sub ject 
can be compared with the distribution of stanine scores. This procedure, when 
presented in the right way, can be a positive method for the faculty as a whole 

to reflect on the general marking practices in the school to see if they are 
generally rational. The purpose is self-edification by the teachers on an indi- 
vidual and faculty basis and not an arbitrary standard because the teacher's 

mark by definition does include the work study habits as well as performance in 
the subject itself. 


It is particularly difficult for teachers in Montgomery County to maintain 
equitable marking patterns in schools where typically 75 percent of the students 
have ability above average. After several months in the classroom, it is natural 
to begin to assume that the student body is average rather than above average. 

It is important that teachers gear instruction to abilities of the students 
involved as well as examining periodically their own grading pattern. The tech- 
nique of referring to test data has been used in a positive way in a number of 
secondary schools. 


CURRICULUM EVALUATION 


The curriculum document in the areas of World Geography Southern Lands Grade hes 
World Geography Northern Lands Grade 8, Work Oriented Curriculum, Safety K-6, 

and English Language Arts - Literature Program K-12 are examples of recent attempts 
to indicate the techniques for evaluation and the skills which teachers should 
assess in pupils as they follow the curriculum. The exercises depicted illustrate 
that the techniques of evaluation can be as varied as the techniques of teaching 
the subject. This part of the curriculum document should be looked to as a 

source of techniques for evaluating at the school level the soundness of the 
behavioral and substantive objectives, procedures and activities, and material 
resources in accomplishing the stated goals. Teachers and principals in schools 
where new curricula are first tried out have a responsibility for evaluating it 
with regard to problems which arise relating to the special needs for certain 
instructional materials, in-service education activities, and other considerations 
necessary in making for an effective program. Recommendations relating to changes 
in the curriculum document itself should be expected from the participating 
schools. 


Curriculum evaluation at the county level is also necessary. In the area of social 
studies, for example, basic changes have been made in the sequence in which the 
subjects are taught, the grades in which they are taught, and the relative emphasis 
on various disciplines. The sequence of the new program was initiated in 1964-65 


in seven junior high schools in the teaching of World Geography Southern Lands in 
Grade 7. These are pilot schools in the sense they are trying out the new social 
studies curriculum in its full intent. A program of appraisal has been developed 
which extends through the next five school years. In brief, it calls for the 
testing and evaluation of pupils one year in advance of the new curriculum. 

These students will represent a control group and be compared in each case with 
the following group of students who have had the new program. These students will 
represent an experimental group. Tests which reflect the new concepts of the pro- 
gram will be used as criteria. Analyses of covariance will be conducted and 
reports will be made annually of the findings. 


In order to accomplish this, it will be necessary to develop the tests and evalua- 
tion procedures which reflect the intent of the new program at least one year in 
advance of its implementation at a particular grade level. If measures currently 
on the market reflect sufficiently the intent of the new program, they could be 
used. Tests which are available, however, at least compromise the curriculum. 

The preparation of measures of this kind during the next five years will require 
the continuing work of an individual who is well grounded in social studies as 
well as the various skills of testing and evaluation. 


The purpose of an activity of this kind is to make it possible to obtain objective 
evidence of pupils' continued satisfactory performance with the introduction of 
new concepts into curriculum. If this is not done, remedial testing and teaching 
may be required to the point where the desirable aspects of the new program are 
compromised and made partially ineffective. 


Some aspects of the mathematics program illustrate the point and test data sub- 
stantiate the claim. After the scores in arithmetic fundamental skills continued 
to decline several years, a series of diagnostic tests for teaching purposes were 
developed and used. This represented a considerable amount of work by teachers 
and supervisors in the preparation and use of these special tests. The scores 
started to improve last year and continued to increase this year. While the scores 
in fundamental operations improved, scores on the test which measured the initial 
intent of the program decreased during the same school years. Table 4 indicates 
this opposite the Test of Mathematics 7 and Arithmetic Fundamentals in Grade 8. 
Tests should not be developed on a single kind of skill. Instead, tests given 
county wide should reflect the larger intent of the program from the beginning. 
Procedures should be developed by which there is active reporting on curriculum 
evaluation at the school level by the participating teachers and principals in 
pilot schools. Means for curriculum evaluation should also be realized at the 
county level during the initial stages of curriculum change. 


REPORTING 


Records of progress which are kept on an individual student basis need to be con- 
tinually appraised so that the use of tests and other techniques result in accurate 
and valid evaluations. A new permanent test record card is now available for use 
in all pupil folders from Grades K-12. This record card makes it possible to 
report any combination of tests and any kind of score. - The scores of a given 

kind are listed vertically under the same column on the card so that the teacher 
will be comparing like kinds of scores. 


Another card system was developed for use in the present year which will make it 
possible to report the scores simultaneously to several different people in the 
school. Three 3 x 5 cards which contain the same data which appears on the 
permanent test record card will be given each school. One card will be available 
for the principal, one for the present teacher of the pupil, and another for the 
teacher the pupil had previously. The card system will make it possible to get 

a record of scores to each subject teacher in the secondary schools as well. 

For example, one card will be given the mathematics teacher in Grade 9 and another 
card of the same data to the student's mathematics teacher in Grade 10. The use 
of the card concept in the place of class record sheets will make it possible 

to get up-to-date data to teachers who are directly involved with the pupil with- 
out setting up an elaborate subject section numbering system. 


USE AND INTERPRETATION 


The use of tests in public education is no longer a secret affair where the 
tests are given by the direction of the State Department of Education and kept 
in files under lock and key. A new program has been initiated which asks the 
teacher and principal to take a more personal responsibility in selecting and 
giving tests which are related to the teaching of each pupil. Moreover, test 
information is made available in many ways for interpretation by students, 
teachers, principals, central office staff, members of the Board of Education, 
and the parents of secondary students. Many elementary schools have a PTA 
meeting at which test results are discussed. Generally, parents are given the 
test results of their child in an individual conference situation. Test informa- 
tion is an important factor for decision making in education by virtually every- 
one in the community. | 


Improvements in the interpretation and use of test information in the past have 
been attempted by the two professional people assigned to this office. A 
presentation on the subject to each of the approximately 150 school faculties 
and 150 PTA's is the vehicle for achieving this objective. In most years it is 
not possible to get to more than about one-third of these groups. There are 
several things wrong with this procedure. It assumes that a one-hour presenta- 
tion makes an important difference in the general understanding of an audience 
on such a complex topic. In addition, the faculty meetings are typically held 
after school when the teaching staff is not particularly interested in a topic 
of this kind. The PTA presentation is made so that parents have the opportunity 
to ask questions about an aspect of the program which concerns them. This 
typically is a positive kind of situation which tends to increase the confidence 
of the parents in the conduct of the program. 


In the face of this situation, this office has historically operated under the 
assumption that the school principal must assume complete responsibility for the 
ways test results are used by teachers in making decisions about pupils. 
Principals then should make themselves readily available to teachers when test 
data are used and encourage the use of these data as an important source of 
information for decision making. It is also important that in-service activities 
are readily available to the principal and teaching staff. 


During the past summer, a small group of principals participated in a workshop 
which made important contributions toward the development of a series of filmstrips 


which may be used by school faculties. An outline of the content of these film- 
strips was developed in the areas of pupil orientation, interpretation of scores, 
implications of data for the local school program, the use of data in a case 
study, and the use of test data in studying marking patterns. This effort has 
only begun. It will require at least the present year to develop a series of 
filmstrips which can be used in the coming school year. 


THE MARYLAND CERTIFICATE OF HIGH SCHOOL EQUIVALENCE 


Under the supervision of this office, tests are administered on two Saturdays of 
each month to applicants for the Maryland high school equivalence certificate. 
This department provides the necessary administrative services for the program. 
However, the Maryland State Department of Education pays the proctors and the 
cost of the testing materials. In 1963-64, 198 candidates were tested, 132 

(67 percent) of whom qualified for certificates. In 1964-65, 268 candidates 
were tested, 153 (57 percent) of whom qualified for certificates. 


TESTING PROGRAM FOR ISSUING CREDIT FOR THE EVENING HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT 


The State Department of Education grants the superintendent authority to issue 
credit under his own definition of performance for a maximum of six credit hours 
per student. In the past the State Department of Education administered tests 
for this purpose and used various cut-off scores for the assignment of grades A 
through E. Those who received E or a percentile score below 15 received no credit. 
In the months of March, April, and May, 21 different tests were given by this 
office to 15 different students. The students received percentile scores below 
15 on three of these 21 tests. This kind of latitude provided by the State 
Department of Education should allow us to develop a flexible program in the 
evening high school that would be meaningful to the needs of a wide variety of 
adults in our community. 


DISCUSSION AND ANALYSIS OF FINDINGS 


The section on findings presents and evaluates the information obtained from the 
county-wide testing program for 1964-65 as outlined in Table 1 in the Appendix, 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE AND MENTAL MATURITY 


Data on Table 2 concerns the typical chronological age, scholastic aptitude, and 
achievement of groups of students in the Montgomery County Public Schools in the 
grades and subjects tested. It shows the trends with respect to these character- 
istics over the last seven years and makes comparisons of Montgomery County 
students with similar students in the national norm groups. 


Two basic factors which affect school achievement are chronological age and scho- 
lastic aptitude. The California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity was used to 
measure scholastic aptitude in Grades 3, 5, 6, 8, and‘10. The results for each 
of the past seven years are summarized in Table 2. 


It can be noted that with regard to chronological age the median grade equivalence 
of pupils in all the grades are one or more months below that of the norm group. 


Scores at the first and third quartile indicate generally that pupils locally 
are decidedly younger than those in the national norm group. The local third 
quartile is not much higher than the national median. This indicates that there 
is a greater percentage of pupils retained or not promoted in the national sample 
than in Montgomery County. This has some bearing on results relating to matched 
group norms. It means that we are comparing children often of like ability but 
of chronological ages typically younger than the national sample. Montgomery 
County pupils are handicapped in the comparison by the influence that age and 
maturation have on school achievement apart from intelligence as such. This 
finding has a bearing on teaching practices since a typical child might have 

the scholastic aptitude for advanced work in a grade but may not always have 

the maturity which each contributes to learning. 


The data on scholastic aptitude indicate that local median intelligence quotients 
are from 7 to 14 points above the national norms. The 1963 California Tests of 
Mental Maturity were introduced first in Grades 6 and 8 particularly to realize 
measures that yield scores which are more comparable at these grade levels. 
During the past few years, the Grade 6 scores were higher than Grade 8 scores on 
intelligence. The new tests provided median IQ scores which are the same in the 
two grades instead of their being five points apart as in 1962-63. The IQ scores 
of Grade 6 and Grade 8 pupils have more comparability now. 


With the use of the new mental maturity tests in Grade 3, there was an important 
drop in the intelligence quotients from previous years. This may have been due 
to the pupils involved, but it may be due in part to the use of a new series of 
tests. Two changes were made in the testing program for the present year which 
should help this situation. The tests will be given at the end of the third 
grade instead of at the beginning. A practice test will also be given using the 
new Digitek answer sheets at the beginning of the third grade in order to allow 
teachers and pupils to become familiar with the use of the new answer sheets and 
properly orient them to a general testing situation. 


Scores of Grade 10 students have been lower than Grade 8 students for the past 
seven years. 


In the data discussed later in this report dealing with the reading and arith- 
metic skills of high school students, there is evidence of low ability pupils 
in Grade 10 and Grade 12 leaving the schools for one reason or another. This 
could be evidence of the same type of trend from Grade 8 to Grade 10. 


TABLE 2 


Chronological Age Expressed in Grade Placements and 
Scholastic Aptitude Expressed as an Intelligence Quotient 
on the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity 
in Grades 3, 5, 6, 8, and 10 for School Years 1958-59 through 1964-65 


Ps ) i. Pee Chronological Ages to Scholastic Aptitude | 
Grade and Year Grade Equivalence ‘ (Total Mental Factors IQ 


fo. Qiv ae Mdn soeQserpa cQle og Ndoe apa” 
Grade 3 
1958-59 . ; é { oF Pus 2.8 ibet E 3.4 SHE & 109 119 
1959-60 . : : ‘ < : Zuo 3.1 3.4 99 110 120 
1960-61 . : ; ; P : Parts! Siok 3.4 99 110 120 
1961-62 . ; ; : ; é 2.8 Shih 3.4 99 110 £20 
1962-63 . . : : ; ; Piet! ZigiL 3 54 99 109 119 
1963-64 . : : ; : . 2.8 Oak a3 101 112 123 
*1964-65 , ; : ‘ voy | 250 2 99 107 114 
Norm . e ; : ; F — ae) — 89 100 111 
Grade 5 
1959-60 . : ite A ; ; 4.8 Su 5.4 99 111 122 
1960-61 . . ; ; F : 4.8 5 eh 5.4 100 112 123 
1961-62 . 4 i ; : : 4.8 lah 5.4 100 £12 123 
1962-63 . ; : ; é ; 4.8 byt 5.4 102 LS 124 
1963-64 . f : : : : 4.8 Sub 5.4 103 114 L275. 
*1964-65 . é : ! 4.6 4.9 a Ia 101 112 122 
Norm . : ‘ ‘ : : — Del oe 89 100 bLi 
Grade 6 
1958-59 . ‘ : : : 5.8 6.0 6.3 99 110 121 
1959-60 . : : : : BEY, 549 6.3 101 £43 124 
1960-61 . ‘ : A ‘ : Oe/, 5.9 ers: 103 Lt5 127 
1961-2624, or 2. : : : ; DET 5.9 6.3 104 116 128 
1962-63 . °i : : : ; Sg 5.9 6.3 104 116 128 
*1963-64 . A ‘ ; A : eye) 5.8 6.1 102 114 123 
*1964-65 . : 5 : : ‘ 5.6 See: 612 101 114 122 
Norm . : é : é : —— 6.1 — 89 100 UB 
Grade 8 
1958-59 , ‘ : : : Te 8.0 8.4 96 108 118 
1959-60 , i Lok 7.9 Sac 99 Liz 123 
1960-61 . al rolpaa b 8.3 98 111 123 
1961-62 , : Lh Sei 8.3 98 110 120 
1962-63 , : Thesis 8.1 Be 100 LEE 17h 
*1963-64 . 5 i A 7.6 HRs) 8.1 100 113 123 
*1964-65 . F 7.6 7.9 Sar 101 114 i122 
Norm , . — 8.1 — 89 100 pia 
Grade 10 
1958-59 , ; : : F , 9,7 10,1 10.4 ° 96 104 114 
1959-60 , ; : ‘ 3 , 9.7 10,1 10.4 96 105 Lis 
1960-61 , : ‘ f ; : 9.7 LOS 10.5 99 107 lis 
1961-62 ., : : : : - 9.7 10,0 10.3 99 108 118 
1962-63 , 4 , 4 : 9.8 LOZ 10.4 99 108 118 
1963-64 , ; P ; : P ey, 10.0 10,3 97 107 116 
*1964-65 . x : : 9.7 10,0 10.4 99 Lue 122 
Norm , : — 10.1 — 89 100 111 


*Based on 1963 norm data 
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INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF TYPICAL CLASSROOMS OF THIRTY STUDENTS 


The distribution of intelligence quotients in Grades 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, and 12 was 
statistically divided into proportions which would represent the number of students 
out of 30 which typically existed in classrooms in the Montgomery County Public 
Schools this year. This distribution is compared with the number of students out 
of 30 which would be typical to those in the Nation. 


Table 3 shows the large portion of students in higher levels of ability in the 
several grades. As discussed earlier, there is a marked difference in the Grade 3 
scores, and there are far fewer pupils in the upper ranges of intelligence. It is 
interesting to note that the distribution of 30 students in the Grade 12 sample 

is materially different from the actual distribution of scores in the lower grades. 
It shows that the position of students in the 115-129 bracket decreased while the 
85-99 bracket increased. There is also a decrease in Grade 12 of one pupil in 

the 70-84 IQ bracket. It will be possible to substantiate these data when ability 
tests are given to Grade 12 students in the new testing program. The data would 
infer that the students of above average ability possibly are leaving the county 
while a number of students of lower ability are entering in the high school grades. 
Another factor which could account in part for this is that lower ability students 
are more likely to remain in the local schools than above average ability students. 


Data in Table 3 generally show the need to provide a curriculum appropriate for 
the scholastically able as well as for the smaller number of students in the 

lower IQ levels. The implication the data hold for local curriculum pertains to 
the basic nature of the IQ score itself. The IQ score is a ratio of the mental 
age (level of mental development) to the chronological age. The score indicates 
the rate or pace of mental development. These data essentially indicate that a 
large portion of the student body is expected to achieve more and at a faster pace 
than pupils in a school community typical of the Nation as a whole. Curriculum 
materials and teaching procedures designed for grade level use are likely inappro- 
priate for many pupils in this same grade in Montgomery County. 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF RAW SCORE 


The number of correct answers that students receive on tests over a period of 
time is the most direct indication of the trend of local achievement. The 1963 
norms on the California tests were introduced for the first time two years ago. 
In some instances these norms are materially different from the 1957 norms. 

There are aspects of the new norms which may make it difficult to decipher the 
important trends of local achievement. There are locally developed tests and 
tests from different companies reported in Table 4. This table is presented 
first to provide through raw scores a concise picture of local performance irres- 
pective of comparisons involving norms of any kind. 


Table 4 presents the median number of correct answers that pupils in Montgomery 
County received on the listed tests in the several grades for the past eight 
school years. These scores have a stability which is due in part to the more 
than 7,000 students whose scores are depicted by these median points. It is 
naturally due in part also to the support and quality of the local program. 
When there is a change in scores, it represents a significant change in the per- 
formance of the student as a whole. A consistent lowering of scores can repre- 
sent a trend of performance that requires a great deal of support in the way of 
instructional materials and personnel to stop and reverse. 


The point has already been made regarding the increase in arithmetic fundamental 
scores in Grade 8 during the past three years which is accompanied by a decrease 
in scores on the Test of Mathematics 7. Emphasis placed on fundamental operations 
must be detracting in some way from achievement of the original skills which were 
a part of the new mathematics program. This continued trend underlies the impor- 
tance of noting these subtle learning characteristics of students evidenced in 

the beginning phases of curriculum change. This point should be considered with 
regard to the changes in curriculum being implemented in the areas of science and 
social studies. 


Raw score medians in Grade 3 show that there has been no change in scores except 
the decrease in arithmetic reasoning and fundamentals. In Grade 5, however, there 
have been four decreases in raw score last school year. There were decreases in 
arithmetic reasoning and fundamentals. There were also decreases in vocabulary 
and mechanics of English. In Grade 6 improvement in scores is evidenced in vocabu- 
lary, science, and social studies skills. Scores on the Test of Mathematical 
Understandings increased from 96 to 106 in the three-year period. Part of this 
increase, of course, relates to the month it was given. It is interesting to 

note the modest improvements in a test of this kind which reflects the new mathe- 
matics while at the same time decreases are occurring in Grade 7. In the present 
year elementary mathematics tests are being planned which have fundamental opera- 
tions, problem solving, and basic understandings in them. The same rationale 
should have existed initially in the junior high school program both from the 
standpoint of teaching materials and the tests used to evaluate the program. In 
Grade 8 there have been no unusual changes except the increase in arithmetic 
fundamental scores indicated earlier. The Test of Mathematical Understandings 

in Grades 4 and 5 show that there has been some improvement in these skills 
although the tests have been given in different school months. 


Scores on the World Geography Test for the past year do include pupils in the 


seven pilot schools who received the new geography program in Grade 7. Scores 
of pupils in the pilot schools showed that their performance was merely one raw 
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score point lower than the county. Pupils in the pilot schools studied only the 
southern lands while pupils in the rest of the county studied the total world 
during Grade 7. A projected evaluation program has been developed which should 
provide information of greater significance in the future on the progress of 
pupils in the new social studies program. A recurring feature of these data is 
the relative lack of change in scores on tests of this kind with changes in the 
program. Specifically, students in the pilot schools studied southern lands 
exclusively yet they scored only one point less on the test than did the rest 

of the pupils in the county who studied the geography of the world. 


The percentile scores for Cooperative Arithmetic and the Structure of the Number 
System of the new tests in Grade 8 are 68 and 31, respectively. This indicates 
that our scores in fundamental operations are more in line with ability scores 
in Montgomery County while the scores in the other test verifies the point. that 
our students are not progressing as well as they should with the new concepts of 
mathematics. 


Earlier in this report it was advocated that a bank of test items be developed 
from which teachers throughout the county could prepare their own tests. This 
would be one way in which diagnostic tests which evaluate a variety of skills 
including fundamental operations could be actively used by all mathematics 
teachers. This should contribute to making a more balanced mathematics testing 
program. 
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TABLE 4 
Median Number of Correct Answers on the California 


and Local Achievement Tests in Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 
for the Past Eight School Years 


Grade 3 | Grade 5 
For School Year __ For School Year 
Name of Test Shee 63 571*58 1959 | 60 ToT | 62:1°63 | 64 
sa|59| 60] 61] «2| 63 Bi BBB 
Vocabulary 
Reading Comprehension vd 
Arithmetic Reasoning 5 sl - 3 5 3 3 29 
Arithmetic Fundamentals , | 87} 90] 96/97] 99] 99 eg Sil 
Mechanics of English 34 | 36{ 37} 39} 39] 39 (aha oes) 
Spelling | ol 909 Pet el hey ll At Bal 12 201220 
Test of Mathematical 
Understandings (April) 
(February) 
Ma 


Grade 4 


Test of Mathematical 
Understandings (April) 
(February) 
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Grade 6 | Grade 8 
; For School Year | For School Year 
Name of Test 57] 58 1°59] 60]. 61]. 62 |] 63.) 64°98 57158] 59] 60)°611 62 1 631 64 


JO 155991000. 1°61 1629." 63. | 2645/65 158 597160 | 61 ho2 1°63: 1864165 
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Vocabulary 45] 46] 46[ 46 
Reading Comprehension 58/|899 |OOueDg 
Arithmetic Reasoning OZ bes orth 36°}; 38/737 136 
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Mechanics of English 83 | 83] 88 PASTA te ol Pte 

_ Spelling 22sec ZO 2 ee it lel 
Science 


Social Studies 
Test of Mathematical 
Understandings (April) 
(February) 
(May ) 
Test of Mathematics 8 
Arithmetic 
Structure of the Number 


System 


Grade 7 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF 1963 NATIONAL GRADE NORMS 


Table 5 presents the median grade placement scores on the California Achievement 
Test in Grades 3, 5, 6, and 8 for the past two school years. Pupil achievement 
is compared with that of pupils in the national sample who were in the same grade 
and month of school. The general point to be made here.is that large changes 
have not occurred in actual local performance. Another obvious point is that 
students in Grades 5, 6, and 8 are found more above norm than those in Grade 3. 
This issaue@ain part co ewatural aspect of mental development and in part to the 
nature of the statistics involved. Students are less like each other in the 
upper grades in contrast =to the lower grades.--As-a-large group of above average 
students proceed through school, they appear to be farther from "average" with 
increasing age because of their rapid rate of growth. 


It was pointed out earlier in 
of decreases in Grade 5 while 
tively constant. Since grade 
the same observation can then 
arithmetic fundamental scores 
Prior to this year, decreases 
in Grade 6. 


the section on raw score that there were a number 
the achievement in the other grades remained rela- 
equivalent scores are related directly to raw score, 
be made from this table. Notice the decrease in 

in Grades 3 and 5 and the marked increase in Grade 8. 
in arithmetic fundamental scores were also evidenced 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF MATCHED GROUP Norms 


Table 6 compares the median achievement scores in the several grades with matched 
group norms. The different norms are used because of the phasing in pattern of 
the new mental maturity tests. Grade 3 information is blank because there were 
several aspects of the matched group data prepared by the test publisher which 
were obviously erroneous. Therefore, these matched group data were not sent to 
the schools for comparison. National norm expressed as a grade equivalent was used 
instead. The data for the other grades tested appear to be consistent and in 
line with previous information from the test publisher. In the next annual 
report it will be possible to compare local performance against another national 
sample provided by the Houghton Mifflin Company with the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills and the Tests of Academic Progress. This is a much larger company using 
tests which are employed by a much larger number of school systems throughout 

the Nation. The sampling procedures were conducted by outstanding men in the 
field of tests and measurements. 


The figures on the left for Grade 5 students are in terms of the 1957 norms while 
those on the right are in terms of the 1963 norms. In each case, except spelling 
and arithmetic fundamentals, Montgomery County pupils did not score as well in 
relation to matched group norms this report year as in the previous report year. 
At the same time this was the grade in which there were a number of decreases in 
raw score performance. In Grade 6, 1963 norms were used in both years. In this 
case pupils scored slightly better in relation to matched group norms although 
they are still below expectancy in several subjects. It will be possible to 
verify the validity of this comparison with the new tests in the next report. 
Pupils in Grade 8 scored further above norm than they had previously. There is 
particular improvement in arithmetic fundamentals. The issues around this change 
have already been discussed. 


In 1964-65 there are 18 basic comparisons of local achievement with that of 
pupils with similar abilities. Thirteen of the 18 comparisons (72 percent) 
showed that Montgomery County pupils achieved equal to or better than that of 
comparable pupils. 


ne aEEEIEE EERE REE 


lfhe matched group scores are furnished by the test publisher and represent the 
achievement of students in the 1963 national sample who were at the same chrono- 
logical age, mental age, and grade as the students in Montgomery County. The 
influence that younger aged pupils have on this type of comparison was discussed 
earlier in the report opposite Table 2. 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN TERMS OF MATCHED GROUP NORMS 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENT ANALYSIS 


Tables 2 through 10 in the Appendix report achievement in relation to six levels 
of scholastic aptitude on an individual student basis. Information is presented 
for students in Grades 5, 6, and 8 for the past two school years. 


Reading 
Grade’5 


Table 2 in the Appendix indicates that 91 and 93 percent of the pupils achieved 

at or above expectancy in reading vocabulary and comprehension, respectively, in 
1964-65. In the previous year, 93 and 85 percent achieved at or above expectancy. 
The results show also that a smaller percent of pupils achieved below expectancy 
in reading comprehension in the report year than in the previous year, 


Grade 6 


The same norms were used in both years and the results show that there has been 
little change in the relative achievement of students in relation to their own 
abilities. The results also show that there is a larger percent of students 
achieving below expectancy in Grade 6 than in Grade 5 for the past two years. 


Grade 8 


The results show a basic change from Grade 6 in that there are larger percents 
of students achieving above expectancy than below expectancy for the past two 
years. 


Arithmetic 
Grade 5 


There is little change in arithmetic reasoning for the two years. There was a 
large change in arithmetic fundamentals in that there were fewer pupils achieving 
below expectancy and more achieving above expectancy. This occurs at the same 
time Grade 5 pupils received a lower raw score in both arithmetic reasoning and 
arithmetic fundamentals. The background for these results is the lowering of 
expectancy in the norm tables for pupils at all levels of ability in arithmetic 
fundamentals. In short, pupils in the new national sample received a fewer number 
of right answers on this test than with the old norms. This indicates that pupils 
in the national sample achieved similarly to Montgomery County pupils in past 
years, 


Although this depicts a national trend, it should not cloud local decision making. 
As indicated previously, diagnostic tests are being prepared in fundamental 
operations for use in elementary grades and the county-wide locally made test is 
being revised to include a separate section on fundamentals, problem solving, and 
understanding, 
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Grade 6 


Table 6 in the Appendix indicates that there has been little change during the 
past two years and that pupils are achieving well in relation to expectancy. 
When the old norms were used with Grade 6 pupils in 1962-63, they achieved 
satisfactorily in relation to their own abilities in arithmetic fundamentals. 


Grade 8 


Table 7 in the Appendix indicates that pupils are achieving well in relation to 
expectancy. In 1962-63 when the old norms were used, students in Grade 8 

achieved much below expectancy in arithmetic fundamentals. Because of efforts 

to improve skills in this area during the past several years, however, performance 
in this skill has also improved in raw score as noted in Table 4. 


Language 


Grade 5 


Table 8 indicates that there has been little change during the past two years in 
both mechanics of English and spelling. 


Grade 6 


The percent of pupils achieving below expectancy in mechanics of English is 
greater than the percent achieving above expectancy during the past two years. 
The raw score in mechanics of English in Grades 5 and 6 has decreased as noted 
in Table 4. There has been no change in spelling scores in Grade 6 during the 
past two years. 


Grade 8 


Students are achieving well in relation to their ability in both mechanics of 
English and spelling. 
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PERFORMANCE ON READING AND ARITHMETIC SKILLS 
BY GRADE 10 AND 12 STUDENTS 


In this report year tests in the areas of reading, arithmetic, language, and 
spelling skills were administered to a random 10 percent sample of students 
throughout the county in Grades 10 and 12. The purpose of this testing was to 
find the relative level of skills of our students at the lower end of the scale 
of scholastic aptitude so that consideration can be given as to the effective- 
ness of the general program in meeting the needs of this kind of student. 

This level of student can become lost in a system of this kind which, by necessity, 
must give much of its attention to the student who will likely continue his educa- 
tion beyond the high school. These tests were developed by the California Test 
Bureau especially to represent a minimum core of concepts in each of the four 
skill areas. These skills are assumed to be basic to satisfactory performance of 
an individual in adult life. Each of the tests have content approximately at 

the eighth-grade level. The reading test has material approximately at the news- 
paper level. The language skills test contains a student composition which 
includes the most common errors made by high school students in their own compo- 
sitions. Thirty percent of the items of each test represented material which 
would purposefully challenge the better student. The data in Table 7 include 
students in the two grades whose score represented less than 70 percent of the 
material on each of these four tests. The table is also a projection of the 
number and percent of students whose scores would be below this level had all 

the students been tested. The percents in the sample were used to develop a 
projection of the total. 


The columns headed School A show the distribution of scores of students in a 
school where there were a particularly large number of students whose scores 

were below the defined level. The columns labeled School B show the distribution 
of scores of students in a school in which there was a relatively small number of 
students whose scores were below the defined level. 


There is no pat standard against which the implications of these data can be 
drawn. Instead, it is necessary to bring to these data a rationale about the 
kinds of attention which might be given a student of this kind. These data are 
examined for what they indicate about the skill needs of the students tested. 


The data for language skills indicate that 24 percent of the random sample in 
Grade 10 scored below this definition while 13 percent scored below in the Grade 
12 random sample. The projection indicates that this represents for the county 
1,717 students in Grade 10 and 893 students in Grade 12. Twenty-one percent in 
Grade 10 scored below in the numerical computation skill area while 13 percent 
scored below this definition in Grade 12. Students scored lower on language and 
numerical skills than they did on reading and spelling skills. 


The data also indicate that the students with scholastic aptitude above 115 IQ 

in Grade 12 performed well on these tests. A sizeable number of students at this 
level of ability in Grade 10 obtained less than this defined score. The question 
remains, however, as to whether these are the kinds of students who typically 
leave school or whether students above this level become more proficient on the 
skills. Both factors could be operating. 


One of the more significant aspects of the findings is the disappearance of the 
students in Grade 12 with scholastic aptitude below a 69 IQ. The percentage of 
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students in the 70-84 bracket also has dropped materially from Grade 10 to Grade 
12. This represents a change from 6 down to 2 percent of the total student 
population. This indicates in reality that the program is not meeting the 

needs of students at this level of ability. The program either rejects the 
student or the student rejects the program at this time interval. 


There is a consistent similarity between the percentage of students who do not 
pass these tests in Grade 10 and Grade 12 in the 70-84 IQ level. This indicates 
that students at this ability level have not likely profited from the high school 
program in terms of proficiency on these skills. This bracket of students 
represents then a hard core of need which is likely persistent through the 

Grade 10 to 12 sequence, 


There is some improvement in the percentage of students in the 85-99 level of 
scholastic aptitude from Grade 10 to Grade 12. The number of students involved, 
though, in Grade 12 at this level does not indicate that the need for instruction 
has materially lessened. For example, there are 594 students projected in 

Grade 10 who obtained less than 70 percent of the material on the language skills 
test. In Grade 12 there are 544, While the percentage is less, the number of 
students involved indicates that greater emphasis should likely have been placed 
on these skills before the Grade 12 school year. 


The data for School A and School B shows the large difference that exists between 
a school in which the students have higher levels of scholastic aptitude and a 
school in which the students have lower levels of scholastic aptitude. The 
implications of these data for a local program then would vary a great deal from 
one school to another. Proposals then which would deal with the matter on a 
county-wide basis would then likely miss the mark in terms of helping this kind 
of student. Instead, proposals might be generated by different schools to find 
what might be done to consistently help meet the skill needs of these pupils on 

a long term basis as a part of the regular program. 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN SECONDARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


The testing program in the secondary grades through school year 1963-64 was 
based on a schedule which rotated testing among specific subjects in the broad 
fields of English, science, mathematics, social studies, and foreign languages. 
In the 1964-65 school year there was no county-wide testing done of this 

nature in the secondary grades. This year was devoted to planning a new program 
which called for the administration of a series of six comprehensive tests at 
the end of Grades 9 and 12 to evaluate the general effectiveness of the program 
on a school and county level. Decisions for testing in specific secondary sub- 
jects now rests with the local school staff in the new program. This office is 
to furnish an inventory of up-to-date tests which the schools can use for this 
purpose as well as accompanying scoring and processing services. The next 
annual report from this office will be the first year in which information will 
be available from the new series of tests given on a county-wide basis in 
Grades 9 and 12. These data will be made a routine part of the annual report. 


PERFORMANCE ON COLLEGE ADMISSIONS TESTS 


Students in Montgomery County take tests which are developed by several organiza- 
tions for the purpose of gaining admission to various colleges. Fees for taking 
these tests are paid by the student, and normally they are administered on 
Saturdays at regularly scheduled times during the year. The amount of this test- 
ing has grown in part because of increasing college enrollments and rising 
standards for admission. Since the amount of this testing has grown, the signi- 
ficance of its relevance to the in-school testing program has increased. These 
are voluntary programs so the number and ability of the students who take the 
tests is uncontrolled. Consideration should be given to this in the evaluation 
of student performance on these tests. Scores are also not based on comparable 
students in other secondary schools. Instead, they are typically compared with 
other students who have applied, who have been admitted, or who have attended 
particular colleges for a given period of time. Nevertheless, the relative level 
of performance by those who take these tests is of interest and, of course, has 
much significance to students and parents on an individual basis. 


Table 11 in the Appendix presents the number of Grade 11 and 12 students who 
took the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test and each of the College Board 
Achievement Tests. The number of students who made scores at various levels on 
the tests is also shown. 


The voluntary aspect of the programs and the norms provided by the testing organi- 
zations should be considered in the interpretation of the results. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
Achievement in Terms of Raw Score 


The number of correct answers that students receive on tests over a period of 
time is the most direct indication of the trend of local achievement. The 
findings showed that achievement has been maintained and improved upon in 71 
percent of the basic comparisons. Improvement was evidenced in reading vocabu- 
lary, science, and social studies skills in Grade 6 and in arithmetic funda- 
mentals and mechanics of English in Grade 8. Scores decreased in arithmetic 
reasoning and arithmetic fundamentals in Grades 3 and 5, reading vocabulary 

and mechanics of English in Grade 5, mechanics of English in Grade 6, and scores 
on the Test of Mathematics 7 during the past two years. 


The findings which the staff should review in the coming year are the decreases 
evidenced in the several test scores in Grade 5 and the decreasing scores on the 
Test of Mathematics 7. 


Achievement in Terms of the 1963 National Grade Norms 


The level of achievement by Montgomery County students was superior to students 
in the same grade in the 1963 national sample in all of the six subjects studied. 
The median scores in Grade 3 averaged six months higher than the typical student 
in the national sample. Scores in the several subjects measured averaged nine 
months higher in Grade 5, eight months higher in Grade 6, and twelve months 
higher in Grade 8. Achievement in the several grades averaged the same amount 
above norm as in the previous report year. 


Achievement in Terms of Matched Group Norms 


There are 18 basic comparisons of local achievement with that of pupils with 
similar abilities for this report year. Thirteen of the 18 comparisons (72 per- 
cent) showed that Montgomery County pupils achieved equal to or better than that 
of comparable pupils. 


Before the introduction of the 1963 norms, Montgomery County scores averaged 
approximately five months above matched group norms in the elementary grades. 
Now it averages one or two months above in Grades 5 and 6. 


Performance on Reading and Arithmetic Skills by Grade 10 and 12 Students 


These findings showed that secondary students at lower levels of ability needed 
particular assistance in the skill areas of language and numerical computation. 
In Grade 10 from 13 to 24 percent of the sample tested scored below the defined 
level of performance on the several tests. In Grade 12, 5 to 13 pereent oracue 
students tested scored below the defined level of performance on the several 
tests. The findings also showed that the number of students at the lower levels 
of scholastic aptitude leave the local schools from Grade 10 to 12. Moreover, 
the relative number and percent of students scoring below the defined level in 
Grades 10 and 12 were similar in Grades 10 and 12 at the 85-99 IQ level of 
scholastic aptitude, The data for two different schools showed that there is 

a large difference between one school and the other and that proposals for 
improvement might be better developed differently for each school. 
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Achievement in Secondary School Subjects 


Testing in secondary school subjects in the past has been spotty in terms of 
assessing the general effectiveness of the secondary school program. The next 
annual report from this office will contain information based on a series of 
six comprehensive tests administered on a county-wide basis in Grades 9 and 12. 
These data will be made a routine part of the annual report. Each school will 


be responsible for selecting and giving tests in specific subjects to evaluate 
the effectiveness of its own program. 


Performance on College Admissions Tests 


The data available on the performance of Montgomery County students who elected 
to take various tests for college admissions purposes is presented. The volun- 
tary aspect of the programs and the norms provided by the testing organizations 
should be considered in the interpretation of the results. 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1 


Outline of the County-wide Testing Program 


School Year 1964-65 


Name of Test 


Ability to recognize 


Lee Clark 
Reading 
Readiness Test 


similarities and 
differences in 
letter forms, to 
understand verbal 
concepts, and to 
recognize simi- 
larities and differ- 
ences in letter and 
word formation 


7 S655) 


| 
‘ 


Grade 
1 


Scholastic aptitude 
expressed by 
language, non- 
language, and total 
mental factors grade 
equivalents, mental 
ages, and intel 
gence quotients; 
scholastic aptitude. 
is also expressed 
by performance on 
subtests in spatial 
relationships, 
logical reasoning, 
numerical reasoning, 
and verbal concepts 


California 
Form Test of 
Mental Maturity 
(CMM) (Available 
on 5 levels of 
difficulty for 
use in Grades 
1 - 12) 


Achievement in 
reading vocabulary, 
reading comprehen- 
sion, arithmetic 
reasoning, arith- 
metic fundamentals, 
mechanics of Eng- 
lish, and spelling 


Galifornia 
Achievement 
Tests (CAT) 
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Given to | of Tests ze mer 
Students RR eaeeg What Test Measures 


How Test Results _ 
May be Used 


Used as a resource by 
the teacher to identify 
children who are ready 
for reading instruc- 
tion and those who need 
further maturation; 
results are compared 
with the readiness 
as determined by a 
mental maturity test 
and classroom ob- 
servation 


Used by teacher and 
counselor as basis 
for determining 
“under™ and “over™ 
achievement; a means 
of diagnosing learn- 
ing difficulties 
through a profile of 
mental factors; a 
prediction of future 
achievement for edu- 
cational planning; 
base-line informa- 
tion for the evalu- 
ation of achievement 
in the school and 
county 


Achievement on each of 
the six tests can be 
evaluated by the 
teacher with respect 
to classroom observa- 
tion and performance 
on the several sub- 
tests of mental 
maturity; analysis 
of each of the 
achievement tests is 
possible to discover 


APPENDIX TABLE 1 (continued) 


Outline of the County-wide Testing Program 


School Year 1964-65 


: ~ |Given to i No. Of. Tests | 
Name of Test Students | Administered What Test Measures 


California 
Achievement 
Tests 
(continued) 


Sequential Tests Broad outcomes of 
of Educational general education, 
Progress (STEP) such as skills, 

concepts, under- 
Science and Grade 15,659 standings, and 
Social Studies 6 knowledge of 


basic subject 
matter in areas 
being tested; 
application of 
understanding 
as well as 
recall 


How Test Results 
May be used 


Strengths and weak- 
nesses in various 
concepts and skills for 
pupils individually, 
for classes , and for 
the school as a whole; 
achievement for the 
county can be studied 
with regard to mental 
maturity on each of 
the six fundamental 
subjects; test data 
for schools and the 
county are used for 
curriculum planning 


Achievement on each of 
the tests can be 
evaluated by the 
teacher with respect 
to classroom observa- 
tion and performance 
on mental maturity 
tests; analysis of 
each achievement test 
is possible to dis- 
cover strengths and 
weaknesses on various 
concepts and skills 
for pupils individually, 
for class, vandafor 
the school as a whole 
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Given to 
Students 


9 


Name of Test 


Cooperative 
English Test 
(Reading 
Comprehension) 


Test of 
Mathematical 
Understandings 

Level II 
ea 
IV 


Test of 
Mathematics 7 


APPENDIX TABLE 1 (continued) 


Outline of the County-wide Testing Program 
School Year 1964-65 


Grade 
4 
5) 

6 


Grade 
if 


No. of Tests 
Administered 


Achievement in 
vocabulary, speed of 
comprehension, and 
level of comprehension 


The understanding of 
mathematical ideas 
and concepts ex- 
pressed through the 
use of symbols, 
language, and 
elementary 
operations 


The understanding of 
the basic structure 
of mathematics with 
regard to mathe- 
matical systems 
and arithmetical 
numbers; some 
exercises on geo- 
metric concepts 
are included 


What Test Measures 


How Test Results 
May be Used 


To identify the reading 
needs of individual 
students; to compare 
achievement among 
the subtests, and to 
identify students 
below the lower quar- 
tile for special 
remedial instruction 
in Grade 10 


To identify individual 
student strengths and 
weaknesses in employ- 
ing elementary mathe- 
matical principles and 
operations to evaluate 
student understanding 
af modern mathematics, 
and to provide direc- 
tion for teachers and 
supervisors in curricu- 
lum development 


To furnish information 
about the achievement 
of students in 
Mathematics 7, and to 
provide a basis for 
grouping students 
for instruction in 
Mathematics 8 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1 (continued) 


Outline of the County-wide Testing Program 
School Year 1964-65 


‘ Given to No. of Tests | a =a How Test Results 
Name of Test Students |Administered What Test Measures May be Used 


Arithmetic Grade 22,420 Understanding and skill |To assess the extent to 
Fundamentals 7 in the fundamental which mathematics in- 
Survey Test operations of arith- struction provides 
Form A, B, C metic as applied to for maintaining skills 

| whole numbers, frac- involving the funda- 
tions, and decimals; mental operations of 
also skill in con- arithmetic 
verting percentages 
to fractions and 
decimals 


Cooperative The understanding and To assess the achieve- 
Mathematics application of mathe- ment level of students 
Test matical principles in Mathematics 8 and 
Arithmetic Grade 7,314 embodied in arithmetic | to provide an additional 

8 including properties basis for advising 
of operation, denomi- students in selecting 
nate numbers, place the appropriate mathe- 
value, conversions, matics course in Grade 9 
and interpreting 
graphs 
Structure of . Grade fig 202 The understanding of 
the Number 8 the basic structure 
System of mathematics with 
special attention to 
properties of inte- 
gers; factors, 
divisors, and multi- 
ples; operations 
and number systems 


Test of World Grade 7 O38 Knowledge and inter- To identify strengths 
Geography 7 pretation of geog- and weaknesses of 
Understandings raphic facts, individual students 

vocabulary in geog- in world geography 
raphy, interpretation understandings in 

of climatic graphs, Grade 7y to appraise 
map skills, and inter- | the relative effective- 
pretation of tables ness of curriculum 


materials and methods 
of instruction, and to 
stimulate improvement 
of teaching 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1 (continued) 


Outline of the County-wide Testing Program 
School Year 1964-65 


Given to |No. of Tests How Test Results 
Name of Test Students | Administered What Test Measures May be Used 
Sequential Tests | School The student's ability to] Help teachers and | 
of Educational elected comprehend, interpret, counselors evaluate 
Progress (STEP) |testing | and evaluate what he the student's 
of Grade hears; passages are capacity to perform 
Listening (2A) 10 50 read orally by the future academic 
students examiner tests 
School and School Developed ability in 
College elected verbal and quanti- 
Ability Tests testing tative skills 
(SCAT) 2A of Grade 
10 | 
students Deut 


Ability to understand In research, to assess 
spoken French relative effectiveness 
of initiating French 
instruction earlier 
rather than later in 
the grade sequence, 


In class, to evaluate 
achievement of 
individual pupils 


USF Test, 

Ability to 

Understand 

Spoken French 

(Tape re- 

corded) Grade 

Level IIIA 6 3,598 

TA 7 35051 


Test of Grade Ability to speak 
Ability to 6 360 French 

Speak French 

(Local, test 7 310 

taped) 


Stanford Grade 1,380 Achievement in word In research, these 
Achievement 1 reading, paragraph tests are used as 
Primary I meaning, vocabulary, criterion measures 
Battery spelling, word study of pupil progress in 
Form W skills, and arith- the academic subjects 
(February) metic and are the bases for 


comparisons between 
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APPENDIX TABLE 1 (continued) 


Outline of the County-wide Testing Program 
School Year 1964-65 


Given to | [eh Tests” How Test Results 
Name of Test Students [pee eet What Test Measures May be Used 


Stanford Outcomes produced by 
Achievement the variant organiza- 
(continued) tional patterns and 

by the different 
Form X Sas 1,410 curricula being 
(June ) studied 
Form Y a 2,280 
(February) 


Stanford Achievement in vocabu- 
Achievement lary, word meaning, 
Primary II paragraph meaning, 
Battery spelling, word study 

skills, arithmetic 
Form W reasoning, arithmetic 
(June ) computation, English 

skills (including 

Form Y punctuation and capi- 
(June ) talization), science 


and social studies 
concepts 


Achievement in skills 
and understandings in 


Sequential Tests 
of Educational 


In research, these 
tests are used as 


Progress reading, mathematics, criterion measures 
science, and social of pupil progress in 
Form 4A Grade 1,140 studies the academic subjects 
(May) 4 and are the bases for 
comparisons between 
Form 4B Grade 1,050 outcomes produced by 
(May) ) the variant organiza- 


tional patterns and 
by the different 
curricula being 
studied 
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ACHIEVEMENT IN RELATION TO SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 
ON INDIVIDUAL STUDENT BASIS 


Statistical basis for information is shown in Tables 2 through 10 in the 
Appendix. 


Analysis of achievement in relation to six levels of intelligence on an indivi- 
dual student basis is presented in this report. Information is presented on 
students in Grades 5, 6, and 8 for school year 1963-64 in comparison with school 
year 1964-65. 


Achievement in each subject for the six levels of intelligence is on an indivi- 
dual student basis rather than on the basis of group statistics. Data based on 
a large number of students tend to magnify small differences in performance and 
do not show the actual number of students whose achievement is up to expectancy. 
In this case the level of achievement of each student was tested statistically 
to find whether his performance was below, at the same level, or above that 
expected at the 5 percent level of significance. Expectancy for each student 
was based on the level of achievement of matched-group students, in the national 
sample of the published test, who had the same mental age, chronological age, 
and grade in school. Expectancy with the 1963 norms was based on the achievement 
of students in the national sample who had the same intellectual status index 
and month of grade in school. Tables were provided for the test which showed 
the number of months by which the actual achievement must deviate from expected 
achievement in order to be significant at the 5 percent level of significance. 
(Donald K. Ottman, Standard Errors of the Differences Between Obtained and 
Anticipated Achievement Grade Placements, California Test Bureau, Del Monte 
Research Park, Monterey, California.) Students whose achievement deviated less 
than this amount were designated "equivalent to expectancy." Those whose 
achievement was equal to and above this amount were designated "above expectancy," 
and those students whose achievement was equal to and below this amount were 
designated "below expectancy." The students in each of the three categories 
were then sorted in terms of their intelligence quotients into six broad levels. 


As a result of this analysis, the number and percent of students whose achieve- 
ment was above, equivalent to, and below expected achievement were obtained for 
the various levels of intelligence. Six levels of intelligence were chosen to 
provide ease in discussing the educational implications of the findings. 


When interpreting data in the tables which follow, it is important to consider 
the basis on which the various percents were determined. The percents in each 
of the following tables in the columns labeled "Total Students” are based on the 
total number of students in that grade and indicate the percent of students at 
each level of intelligence. 


The remaining three columns in the tables show the number and percent of students 
whose achievement was above expectancy, equivalent to expectancy, and below 
expectancy. The number and percent of students in each category at given levels 
of intelligence are indicated, 


The most important single relationship to be observed from the data in these 


tables is the percent of students in the grade whose achievement falls in each 
of the three expectancy categories. The number and percent in the above-expectancy 
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category should be compared with the number and percent in the below-expectancy 
category. Under normal circumstances, one would expect to find a similar 
number of students in each group. One criterion for evaluating the general 
effectiveness of the school program in a subject and grade is the combined 
number and percent of students whose achievement scores place them in the 

above and equivalent categories of expectancy. 


A similar observation can be made for each level of intelligence. The general 
effectiveness of the school program for a given level of intelligence can be 
evaluated by the relative percent of students in the above+ and below-expectancy 
categories for that level. 


Several additional considerations enter into the interpretation of the data in 
the tables. When the number of students at a given level of intelligence is 
small, the percents listed in a particular expectancy category are sometimes 
disproportionately large in relation to other percents in that same category. 
While the percents are somewhat large in these cases, the number of students 
involved is relatively small. When the percents for different levels of intel- 
ligence are compared for a particular expectancy category, it is especially 
important to consider the number of students involved. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS OUT-OF-SERVICE: 
Discontinued Use for Pupils and Razed Public 
School Buildings, and Property Sold by 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS, STOREHOUSE, WAREHOUSES, AND MAINTENANCE SHOP 


Map y © Brection 
No. Building | date __ Street address Square Lot oq. Ft. Remarks _ 
ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS 
15 Franklin Administration Building 1869 1Oth Gee stsese NWS) 285 808 1h,938 Offices of Board of Education and 
(Franklin, Benjamin) Superintendent since 1870. Housed 
pupils also to 1927. 
65 Ross Administration Annex No. l 1888 i oUlhecte, Waco) 155 821 20,628 Formerly Adams school; renamed Ross, 
(Ross, John W.) | 1935; discontinued use for pupils 
1929; used as Administration Annex 
No. 1, 1930 to 1935; re-opened for 
pupils 1935 to 1939; reverted to 
5 Administration Annex No. 1 
September 1, 1939. 
Anacostia Demountable, Administration 
- Annex No. 3 1956 POU C Oo Ots ss om. (20) Temporary building. 
51 Webster Administration Annex No. h 1862 Tenth & Hoots., Wwe (CL) 375 802 8,835 Housed Americanization School, 
(Webster, Daniel) June kk, 192h to July 1, 199; 
became Administration Annex 
September 1950. Also houses Girls! 
Rehabilitation Program, organized 196 
62 Magruder Administration Annex No. 5 OO: 1619 M Street, NW. (6) 182 803 25,108 Discontinued use for pupils October 31, 
(Magruder, William B.) 1953; became Administration Annex 
November 1, 1953. 
ho Wormley Administration Annex No. 6 188), Prospect St. bet. 33d & eeu 840, 815 21,156 Discontinued use for pupils, August 31, 
(Wormley, James, Sr.) 3hth Sts., NW. (7) 1952; became Administration Annex 
| January 3, 195h. 
s 81 Phillips Administration Annex No. 7 1890 2ith & N Sts., Nws (7} 2215 806 bh,l7h Discontinued use for pupils June 30, 
(Phillips, Wendell) 1955; became Administration Annex, 
September 1, 1955. 
- 4s Twining Administration Annex No. 8 1883 Third bet. N & O Sts., NW. (1) 55) 816 185720 Elementary to October 19, 199; annex 


(Twining, William J.) 


to Armstrong High to September 1, 195 
Warehouse Noe 2; became Administratio 
Annex No. 8 September 1956. 


oo 


oy 


ADMINISTRATION BUILDINGS, STOREHOUSE, WAREHOUSES, AND MAINTENANCE SHOP 


Map a Erection 
NO. Building = date 
Storehouse 
(D. C. Warehouse Center) 1960 
58 Warehouse No. 1 
(Carbery, Thomas H.) 1887 
Warehouse No. 2 19h3 
Birney, James G.-Annex) 
Harbor Garage Warehouse 
120 Public School Maintenance Shop 1900 


(Dent, Josiah) 


oO a 


(Continued) 


Remarks 


Street address 


Cwm tre 


OED cr A | 


STOREHOUSE 


2000 Adams Place, NE. (18) Also houses D. C. Repair Shop, Depart- 
ment of Food Services, and Storage and 
Services Section, Transportation Unit 
of the Department of Buildings and 


Grounds. 


WAREHOUSES 


PEG RCS Ue meLett atin S erenli gc.) Le 822 20,790 Discontinued elementary use June 30, 
1944; discontinued as annex to 
Stuart Junior High September 1, 19)9; 
formerly housed Day Care Nursery, 

Used for elementary and junior high 
pupils; Douglass Junior High 
organized in Old Birney and Birney 
annex September 7, 1950--called 
Douglass Temporary--until completion 
of new Douglass September 15, 1952; 
discontinued for classroom use Septem- 
ber 15, 1952 and boarded up; became 
Warehouse No. 2 August 31, 1956. 

Housed classes for War Production 


Training Program 190 to 195. 


Nichols Ave. & 
Sumner Road, SE. (20) 


Ninth & H Sts., SW. 


MAINTENANCE SHOP 


Second St. & 765 803 
South Carolina Ave., SE. 


13,055 


Discontinued use for pupils 
December 1, 197. 
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C. Teachers College 
Miner, Myrtilla 


Wilson, J. Ormond 


-3- 


PaUecel Cen CeisUROUerapOUGICLEDl NG5G) 1-Nu fC. T 1 ver. -aon Reve DLO at 


Erection 


date Street address Square Lot OO ee hts Remarks 
et eea te airline anit Nisan patil. alld neh se Pca an a cot 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


1913 Georgia Ave. & Euclid St., NW. (1) 3060 830 fee tse 


LEAS: lith & Harvard Sts., NW. (9) 2856 812 sabes: 


HISTORY - ORGANIZATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Ce Se eS Eas 
Wilson and Miner Teachers Colleges were consolidated under one administration July 1, 1955 and was renamed 
District of Columbia Teachers College. 


Washington Normal Schools No. 1 and No. 2 respectively which took the names of Wilson and Miner Normal Schools 
on entering the present buildings, became teachers colleges in 1929 and had their first degree graduations in 1933, 
Graduations were from a one-year course through the class of 1896, and from a two-year course for classes of 1898 


through 1931. 


Washington Normal School was organized in 1873 and occupied quarters in Franklin School from 1873 to 1913. 


A normal school was opened by Miss Myrtilla Miner, December 6, 1651 in the 2100 block of G St., NwW.e; moved 
to Sq. 115 (south side of Dupont Circle) in 1853. After an interruption, reopened as the normal department of 
Howard University, 1871, with support from the Miner Fund. Operated by the Fund as separate Miner Normal School 
at 1613 P St., NW., 1876, and in its own Miner Building (17th St.), 1877. (A Normal Department was established 
in a high school September 1875 but merged, 1877, with Miner Normal in its new building.) Washington Normal 
School No. 2 operated by Public Schools in Miner building, 1887-1892, Magruder 1892-1898, Miner 1898-1907, and 


Sumner 1907-191h. 
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Armstrong, Samuel Chapman 


Boys! Junior-Senior High School 
in Randall Junior High School) 


Capitol Page School 


wale 


First & I Ste., SW. @)) 


Library of Congress (25) 


ReUehy le Cosel sOLORive eb LUMla flat en TES ONS A Cele lagi SOc Pherae leo er (Continued ) 
Map Erection 
Noe School date Street address Square Lot og. Ft, Remarks 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
Americanization School 
in Adams Elementary School) 19th & California Sts., NW, (9) Americanization School located in 

Columbia Junior High School from 1919 
to 192); moved to Webster School June h, 
192h; moved to Adams, July 1, 19)9-- 
uses nine regular classrooms and two 
special rooms. 

129 Armstrong Adult Education Center 1902 Hirst @ 70 Gts., Nw. (1) 553 81 96,002 Armstrong High School organized 1901, 


discontinued Aug. 31, 1958; building 

on P St. opened 1902; building on O St, 
opened 1925. Senior high school and 
Veterans High School Center from Sept.1l, 
1946 to Aug. 31, 1958. Established as 
Veterans High School Center, Sept. 1, 
1958 to Feb. 196. (Veterans classes 
also held in Phelps, Morse, and Cardozo) 
Kstablished Adult Education Center 

Feb. 196). 


Boys! Junior-Senior High School 


established in Randall Junior High 
School Sept. 1, 1958. 


Board of Education became responsible 


for the Capitol Page School April 3, 
19h7. 
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Map Krection 
No. School date otreet address Square Lot DOs Ft. Remarks 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS (Continued) 

268 Ce Melvin Sharpe Health School 1958 4300 13th St., NW. (11) 2620 eho Oe2 Inspected Oct. 10, 1958; occupied, 
Oct. 20, 1958. Houses orthopedically 
handicapped children and Visiting 
Instruction Corps. 

Girls! Rehabilitation Program Tenth & H Sts., Nw. (1) Organized 1963. 
in Webster Administration 
Annex No. h) 
Twilight Classes Organized 196). 
(in Terrell Junior High) First & Pierce Sts., NW. (1) 
(in Woodson Junior High) Minnesota Ave. & Foote St., NE. (19) 


(in Bundy Elementary School) 29,0 St., Nw.. (b) 


» 


msi 


BeUeieleoel Necis sasieN 


Square 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


PalsbeGr aero Cale O.Oet 
Map Erection oe 
NO. School date Street address aes. 
ced Anacostia 1935 Were ve Msi Siti OOD) 
273 Ballou, Frank W. 1960 PUOIMPOUrU TOU seo est oc) 
B53 Cardozo, Francis L,. 1916 MOCO RCN CLIP LOMO US~6 5 pNi et ( 9) 
2 32 Coolidge, Calvin 19h0 Hirth fuckerman Sts., Nwe (ll) 
17h Dunbar, Paul Lawrence 1916 Purest bet, N&O Sts,, NW. (1) 
176 Eastern 1923 ef Urimics KA Sb ECIDELOleOtS..aNEs...( 3) 


5598 
560), 


2870 


Boog yese iL 
328h, 3285 


554, 


1094, 1095 
1108, 1109 


Je SEMI BY AYE cosh OP atta mL eGek 
Lot SQs2t. 
602, 221/68 
BOO cee: 410,518 
812 
Parcel 2h3/h6 16.25 Acres 
80), 390,63h 
807, 808 08,791 
856 263,116 
all 615,00 


(Continued) 


Included junior high until 19)3. 


Facilities also used in Anacostia Park, 
Housed ninth grade from Sousa Junior 
High 1962-1963, 

Occupied September 7, 1960 


Formerly Central High School; became 
Cardozo High School Sept. 11, 1950. 
Cardozo High School organized in Old 
Business High School. Housed ninth 
grade from Banneker Junior High 
Sept. 1961 to present. 


Adjoins Takoma Recreation Center. 


Moved from M St. High School and 
renamed, 1916. Includes part of 
Twining site. 


Elementary classes opened in Eastern 
High School, Oct. 1, 297 tomiuese. 
1952; renamed Eastern Junior-Senior 
High School Aug. 1, 1952 tovgulyer. 
1956; reverted to Eastern High School. 
Housed Payne Elementary Annex 1957- 
1958. Housed Maury Elementary Annex 
Sept. 1, 1959 to April 1961. Housed 


ninth grade from Eliot Junior High 
1961-1962, 1962-1963. 
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198 


aise 


258 


Tal 


225 


School 


McKinley, William 


Roosevelt, Theodore 


Opingarn, Joel Elias 


Western 


Wilson, Woodrow 
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fe abh fan ah, Ee Sn Cate O1.Ca Ll Bele ll. Dele Ne Gree LN CME SEs SO ei ae (Continued) 
Erection mae + step 
date Street address Square Lot DC sacl us Remarks 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (Continued) 

1928 Second & T Sts., NE. (2) 3530 891 900,70 Organized 1901 at 7th & R.I. Ave. 1902- 
1928; site includes Langley Junior High 
and part of Eckington Recreation Center. 
Housed ninth grade from Taft Junior 
High 1961-1962, 1962-1963. 

1932 Dstieé Usshur-Sts., NWe- (11) Parcel 8)4,/182 fecnece Organized, Business High School, 9th St. 
& R. I. Ave,, L905, Housedirinws 
grade from Macfarland Junior High 
Sept. 1961 to present. 

1952 2élth St. & Benning Rd., NE. (2) Parcel 160/21 1,850,129 Occupied, Sept. 15, 1952. On same site 
with Phelps, No. 22h; Browne, No. 216, 
and Young, Noe 215, Housed ninth grade 
from Woodeen Junior High 1962-1963. 

1898 35th & R Sts., NW. (7) 1293 803 126,701 Organized in Curtis School, 1890. Top 
floor destroyed by fire, 191); pupils 
housed in Fillmore and Franklin 
Schools; returned to restored building 
September 1915. 

1935 Nebraska Ave. & Chesapeake St., Nw.(16) 1768 806, 807 “sh,920 

U7 72s POLO 35/451 
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Map Erection << 

loseeecchoclt. |. ee date Street_address 7 eat Square Lot SGe Pte 

VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 

157 Bell, Alexander Graham 1910 HiabtePl. bet.rvane ol. &. Parka hdyAW.( LO} 2O7}) 853 59,600 

229 Burdick, AnnaLalor 1939 13th & Allison Sts., Nw. (11) 2818 6h/197 151,596 

230 Chamberlain, John A. 1939 Potomac Ave, bet. 13th & llth Sts.,SE.(3) 10h6 817, 88 63,961 
22h Phelps, Seth L. 193) 2hth St. & Benning Road, NE. (2) bh79 160/21 1,850,h29 
172 Washington, Margaret Murray 1912 O bet, North Capitol & First Sts., NW.(1) 616 866 93,203 


Pent 


“4 


(Continued) 


Remarks 


a et ee eo ee ee Oe er 


Formerly C. F. Powell Elementary; 
became Powell Junior High, 1925; 
became Bell Vocational High 
Sept. 13, 198; addition of eleven 
rooms occupied Sept. 10, 1951. 


Formerly Dennison Vocational School. 
Successor to Lenox Vocational School. 


On same site with Spingarn, No. 258; 
Browne, No. 216; and Young, No. 215. 


Formerly 0 St. Vocational School; 
renamed 1926. 


i) 
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Seok 


Pages oad. DEG se OPOy Ue Oem NO GTS ieee ee Ce eee Sabah, Vale Gel 
Map Erection a ad 
No. School date Street address eh ee Square TAS Lot Seni tre 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
282 Backus, Bertie 1963 South Dakota Ave. & Hamilton St., NE. (17) 3757 1 - 3h L.5 Acres 
231 Banneker, Benjamin 1939 Euclid St. bet Georgia & Sherman Aves.,NW.(1) 2882 925, 936 585,000 
(Part) 
216 Browne, Hugh M. 1932 2uth St. & Benning Road, NE. (2) L479 160/21 1,850,129 
210 Deal, Alice 1931 Fort Drive & Nebraska Ave., NW. (16) 18h7 809 373,919 
259 Douglass, Frederick 1952 Pomeroy & Stanton Roads, SE. (20) 5872 950 306, 767 
209 Eliot, Charles William 1931 18th St. & Constitution Ave., NE. (2) 1093 825 Cop yoce 
28, Evans, W. Bruce 1963 PoOCstastecCapatol ot... (19) S2hh = 162 8.35 Acres 
195 Francis, John R. 1927 2th een Sts., NW. (7) 23 80h, 91,532 
~200 Garnet, Henry H.- 1928 Tenth & U Sts., Nw. (1) 359 800 Silicy 3H 20) 
Patterson, James W. 
-201 Gordon, J. Holdsworth 1928 Bb>unete le Stsies NW () 1297 850 160,556 
264 Hart, Charles 1956 601 Mississippi Ave., SE. (32) 596), 236/5h 151,108 


(Continued 


Remarks 


Occupied January 30, 1963. 

Addition of 15 rooms occupied Jan 5, 
1951. Undetermined area used by 
Recreation Center. Ninth grade housed 
in Cardozo Sre High Sept 1961 to present. 

Addition occupied, Aprii 16, 1953. On 
same site with Phelps, No. 22h; 
Spingarn, No. 258; and Young, No. 215. 

Lot now includes old Reno building 
on east, and playground north to 
Fessenden St. Adjoins Fort Reno Park. 

Organized in two Birney buildings, 1950. 
Occupied Sept. 15, 1952. Gymnasium 
and Auditorium accepted Jan. 7, 1953. 

Portables used 1935-193 and 195-19h7. 
Ninth grade loused in Eastern Senior 
High 1961-1962, 1962-1963. Addition 
occupied Sept. 1963. 

Occupied Sept. 25, 1963. 

Organized in Stevens & Sumner-Magruder 
Schools, Feb. 1927. Addition Gccupred 
ori 3 953. 

Also site of Garnet, Noe 3h, and 
Patterson, No. 933; both razed, 1927. 
Housed Grimke Annex 1958-1959, 

Includes land north to Whitehaven 
Parkway & Wisconsin Ave., and ad- 
joining Fillmore elementary. 

Established Feb. 6, 1956; addition 
occupied Nov. 196). 
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Hine, Lemon G. 


Jefferson, Thomas 


Kramer, Stephen E. 


Langley, Samuel P. 
Macfarland, Henry B. F. 


Miller, Kelly 


Paul, Edward A. 


Randall, Eliza G. 


Sl Ose 


VAC Ce ace a Cnn s0sL Ena aUSlate0 tle NaGaGamr leek Cel lave hee O bere Ves Cal, 
Erection inary AO ee 
date Street address eo _ Square ereLoy Sqe Ft. 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (Continued) 
1887 Seventh & CC Sts., She (3) 901 800 107, 829 
19)0 Eight & H Sts., Sw. (2h) Wi5, 139 5035020 150,190 
1943 D7 thee Sts, oks (20) Seite Suet 218/137 190,790 
13-20 
230/1un 
1923 Firste< Totes, Nee (2) 3530 891 n 
1923 Iowa Ave. & Webster St., NW. (11) 84/182 
199 h9th & Brooks Sts., NE. (19) 5186, 5187 800 261,200 
1930 Eighth & Oglethorpe Sts., NW. (11) 2985 81h 328, 800 
1907 Hirota estoy eon) S-6)3 800 95,359 


(Continued ) 


——. 


Remarks 


Former Eastern High, No. 85, built in 
1892 and Towers Elementary, No. 59, 
built in 1887, joined and became Hine 
Junior High 1932. Junior High pupils 
in Towers since 1929. Includes site 
of Wallach School, No. h, razed 1950. 
New Hine under construction 1965. 

Organized 192) in old Jefferson, No. 23. 
Elementary classes opened in 
Jefferson Junior High, Dec. 1, 19h7 
using four rooms; discontinued Aug. 31, 
1949. Elementary classes reopened 
July 1, 1952 46 Sentyece, 195i. 

Junior High unit moved from Anacostia 
Jr.e-or. High. Facilities also used 
in Anacostia Park. 

On same site as McKinley High School. 

On same site as Roosevelt Senior High. 
Ninth grade fused in Roosevelt Senior 
High Sept. 1961 to present. 

Undetermined part of this site used by 
Recreation Center. 

Used old Brightwood as Annex Feb. 1931 
to Feb. 1938. Four room addition 
occupied Sept. 17, 1958. 

Formerly Cardozo Elementary School and 
Cardozo Manual Training School, 168. 
18-room addition occupied Jan. 31, 19h9. 
Randall Recreation Center adjoins. Also 
houses Boys! Jr-Sr. High since Sept.1958, 
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Map Krection 
No. School date Street address Square Lot SCs ue Remarks 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS (Continued) 

130 Shaw, Robert Gould 1902 Seventh St. & Rhode Island Ave., Nw. (1) hhh 802 60,580 Formerly McKinley High School. Shaw 
organized in M St. High School, 1919 
to 1928 

250 Sousa, John Philip 1950 Sith Steel ye blace,) Gh, 2) 203/78 255, 363 Kimball Flementary Annex at Sousa 

203/76 Sept. 1950 to June 30, 1960. Ninth 

grade fpused in Anacostia Senior High 
1962-1963. 

197 Stuart, Alexander Tait 1927 Fourth & E Sts., NE. (2) 811 800 (Sy se Carbery used as Annex to Stuart 
Sept. 194-199. 

220 Taft, William Howard 1933 Tothee Perry Ste.) NE. (20) L197 eye ret 2h9,071 Organized Sept. 1933 in Langdon 

201 157/73 building. Bunker Hill Annex 1950-51. 


Ninth grade hused in McKinley Senior 
High 1961-1962, 1962-1963. 


260 ‘Terrell, Robert Heberton 1952 First & Pierce Sts., NW. (1) S57 878 100,618 Occupied Sept. 15, 1952. Organized in 
M St. building 1931-1952. Twilight 
classes organized 196h. 


265 Woodson, Carter G. 1956 Minnesota Ave. & Foote St., NE. (19) 5078 29-32, 36 175,000 Occupied Sept. 10, 1956. Ninth grade 
5079 3 POL, housed in Spingarn Senior High 
BiG 1962-1963. Twilight classes 
818-820 organized 196). 
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Map Erection ar 
No. School date Street address 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
20 Adams, John Quincy 1930 19th & California Sts., NW. (9) 
276 Aiton, Maude 1960 LhOth & Foote Sts., NE. (19) 
275 Amidon, Margaret Milburn 1960 POUDL Mee IO Use soe (cul) 
18) Bancroft, George 192) 18th & Newton Sts., NW. (10) 
: 193 Barnard, Job 1926 Decatur bet. Fourth & Fifth Sts., Nw. (11) 
236 Beers, Anne 19}))2 Alabama Ave. & 36th Place, SE. (20) 
Benning, William (New) 19))3 Minnesota Ave.,bet. Benning Road & 
Foote St., NE. (19) 
48 Benning, William (Old) 1683 Minnesota Ave., bet. Benning Road & 
Foote St., NE. (19) 
: 25a. Birney, James G. 1950 Nichole Ave. & Sumner Road, SE. (20) 
50 Blair, Francis P. 188), I Bet. Sixth & Seventh Sts., NE. (2) 
: 145 Blow, Henry T. 1906 19th St. & Benning Road, NE. (2) 
208 Bowen, Anthony 1930 Delaware Ave. & M St., SW. (2h) 


PCa lav et 


Lot SOleiLte 
806 65,65h 
808 LOO te 
886 210,863 
808 96,188 
800 150,000 
810 60,65) 

176/92 Daa aslee 

802, 805 

176/92, 176/88 

176/89 

878, 879 20,658 
827 22,018 
81h 50,250 

806, 807 93,007 


Sg edie 


(Continued ) 


Occupied Jan. 1930; also houses 
Americanization School, transferred 
from Webster, July 1, 19h9. 

Occupied by pupils, Sept. 7, 1960. 

Occupied Sept. 7, 1960. New building t 
replace old Amidon and Greenleaf. 

West side of lot 808 extends north 
beyond school yard into Piney Branch 
Valley adjoining parkway. Addition 
March 1963. 

Part of land used by Recreation 
Departmente Thirteen room addition 
occupied March 9, 1962. 

Addition occupied Jan. h, 1950. 
(U.See hes, 0516) adqoins, 

Temporary building; formerly used as 
Benning Annex. 

Discontinued use for pupils Sept. 1952, 
Contents of Hilton Warehouse No. 2 
moved into Benning Jan. 1953; dis- 
continued use as Warehouse No. 2 and 
became Benning Annex Sept. 1, 195h. 

Occupied Jan. 30, 1950. On part of 
Barry Farms Recreation Center. 

Portables used 1921-1927. 

Became annex to Browne Junior High 
Dec. 1, 1947; became elementary schoo 
again March 22, 1950, 


Housed crippled children to Oct. 1958. 
D. C. Teachers Credit Union occupies 
one room. 
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Map Erection 
Noe School date Street address coats Square Lot oqe Ft. Remarks 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Continued) 
h6 Brent, Robert 1883 fhird © D Sts... cher (3) 792 816 21,500 Site of Eastern District School 
about 1808 to 186). 
191 Brightwood 1926 13th & Nicholson Sts., Nw. (11) 279 885 16,787 Demonstration School. Alterations 1965. 
103 Brookland 1891 Tenth & Monroe Sts., NE. (17) 3880 808 60,000 Portables used 1921-1931. 
112 Bruce, Blanche K. 1898 Kenyon St. & Sherman Ave., Nw. (10) 2891 823 113,081 Portables used 1921-1927. 
155 Bryan, Thomas B. 1909 Independence Ave. bet. 13th & llth Sts.,SE. (3) 1038 802 39,120 Portables used 1921-1928. 
96 Buchanan, James 1895 Poth eer ests.eoes, (3) 102 108 91,799 Portables used 1921-1922. 
228 Bundy, James F. 1936 He9sO Streets (1) 511 823 35,59 Site of John F. Cook School, No. 30. 
822 104,955 Site of Bundy playground. Twilight 
classes, 196). 
233 Bunker Hill 190 lhth St. & Michigan Ave., NE. (17) 3995 147/159 191,147 Erected on site of Bunker Hill, No. 161; 
addition June 15, 1953 and Jan. 22, 1965. 
177 Burroughs, John 1921 18th & Monroe Sts., NE. (18) 203 800 Male Yee Preceded by Monroe St. portables; 
addition occupied Sept. 1960. 
170 ~=6Burrville 1912 Division Ave. & Hayes St., NE. (19) 5208 803 70,000 Erected on site of Burrville No. 91. 
152 Carver, George Washington 1909 LSth & Lee Sts., NE. (19) 5155 835 15,012 Formerly Deanwood Schools; renamed Feb.19l5, 
165 Cleveland, Grover 1912 Eighth & T Sts., Nw. (1) 117 808 22,753 Portables used 1926-193h. 
111 Congress Heights 1898 Fifth St. & Nichols Ave., SE. (20) B-595h 235/6 107 ,593 Replaced old Giesboro School on same lot. 
189 Cook, John F. 1926 Pepetretecapitolec Hirst Ste., NW. (1) 616 866 53,203 Included site for Cook and M,M.Washington. 
15h Cooke, Henry D. 1909 17th & Euclid Sts., NW. (9) 2576 808 90,000 Portables used 1921-1927. 
167 Crummell, Alexander 1912 Gallaudet & Kendall Sts., NE. (2) E-LO2 12/22 108,138 Replaced Ivy City School on nearby site. 
Crummell Annex 198 Gallaudet St. & Central Place, NE. (2) Temporary building. 
239 Davis, Adelaide 196 llth Place & H St., SE. (19) 5360 800 116,190 Addition occupied March 30, 19533;Sept,1963. 
Davis Annex 1943 llth Place & H St., SE. (19) Temporary building on site with Davis; 
Annex to Davis from Febe 15, 19h3 to 
1947; occupied by llth Precinct, 19)8- 
1950; annex to Davis Jan. 1951 to 
March 30, 1953; reopened Aug. 28, 1955 
261 Draper, Henry W. 1953 Wahler Pl. bet. Wheeler Rd. & Ninth St., SE. 5926 800 206,¢eec Occupied Dec. 7, 1953. Oxon Run Park 
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land adjoins on northe 
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No. School date Street address Square Lot Sq. Ft. Remarks 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Continued) 
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269 Drew, Charles Richard 1959 56th & Eads Sts., NE. (19) 5226 800 100, 800 Occupied Sept. 1959. 
160 Eaton, John 1911 3uth & Lowell Sts., NW. (16) 2088 800 60,615 Portables used 1921-1931. Houses 
Reading Clinic. 
116 =Eckington 1898 Quincy Place & First St., NE. (2) 3519 801 , 802 22,500 Discontinued use for pupils Jan. 31, 199; 


became Warehouse Noe 3 until Sept. l, 

1950; became Admin. Annex No. 3 Sept, 1, 
1950; reopened for pupils Sept. 1, 1956. 
Housed Food Services Dept. Aug. 1950 to 


June 1961, 
135 Edmonds, James B. 1903 Ninth & D Sts., NE. (2) 938 809 21,25h Portables used 1921-1922, 
133 Emery, Matthew G. 1902 Lincoln Road*&:S St, NE. (2) 3530 892 63,49 Adjoins McKinley, Langley and 
Recreation lots. 
92 Fillmore 1892 35th St. bet. R&S Sts., NW. (7) 1297 851 Be NG Adjoins Gordon Junior High. 
143 Gage, Nathaniel P, 190), Second & U Sts., NW. (1) 3115 800 h2 ,118 Portables used 1921-1923. 
158 Garfield, James A. 1910 25th St. & Alabama Ave., SE. (20) 215/32 125,929 Erected on same site as old Garfield, 
No. 106; formerly Hamilton Road School. 
285 Garrison, William Lloyd 196) 12th & S Sts., NW. (9) 276 & 307 35-38, 53-56 150,900 Replaced old Garrison No. 76. 
65-66, 74-90 aR st eentiennee 
103-130, 800-803 
807-809, 822 
63 Giddings, Joshua R. 1887 GibeV eid rd Garourth ots. . oh. 3) 796 837 57,092 Portables used 1927-1932, 
274 Goding, Anne M. nSy, Ninth & F Sts., NE. (2) 935 80), 255093 Oceupicd Dec. 20, 19595 demonstration 
4. Grant, Ulysses S. 1882 G bet. 2lst & 22d Sts., NW. (7) 80 829 295712 Formerly Analostan School, renamed 1890. 
- 287 Green, Mildred 1965 15th & Mississippi Ave., SE. (32) Part of parcels 309 , 892 Occupied May 2h, 1965. 
230/1, 209/90 
57 Grimke, Archibald H. 1887 Vermont Ave. bet. T & U Sts., NW. (1) 361 806, 827 37,936 Alterations, 1965; Originally known as 


Phelps School. Used as high school 
annex and later vocational; renamed 
Grimke 193). 


Peuche lia DeGeieOLOe smb Use meat eN eGES Me Ne aCe ies Ven Deen a Ce 
Map Erection ae a i 
No. School date Street address Square Lot DOsul te 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Continued) 
222 Hardy, Rose Lees 1933 Foxhall Road & Volta Place, NW. (7) ilstess) Ob5ect all loo sion 
206 Harris, Caroline Wilder 196) podeeePOSSts. oh. 19) 5301-5302 Why WS, Aisle: 
801, 805 

8 Harrison, William H. 1890 13th & V Sts., NW. (9) 235 81), Biei20 
107 Hayes, Rutherford B. 1897 Fifth & K Sts., NE. (2) 830 66 22,889 
219 Hearst, Phoebe 1932 Tilden St. bet. Idaho Ave. & 37th St., NW.(16) 1905 13/8), 160,000 
270 Hendley, Flora L, 1959 Sixth & Chesapeake Sts., SE. (32) 6702 809 2.61 Acres 
279 Houston, Charles H. 1962 1Z00 50th Place, NE. (19) 517h 809 205, 700 
147 Hyde, Anthony T. 1907 O bet. 32d & 33d Sts., Nw. (7) 12h 85h 64,725 

69 Jackson, Andrew 1889 R bet. 30th @ Slet Sts., NW. (7) 1282 8h0 19,991 
187 Janney, Bernard T. 1925 Wisconsin Ave. & Albemarle Sts., NW. (16) ee 35/382 158,454 
223 Keene, Joseph Rubin 1934 Rock Creek Church & Riggs Roads, NE. (11) 3702 802, 806 62,730 

Keene Demountable 1956 Rock Creek Church & Riggs Roads, NE. (11) 

221. Kenilworth 1933 hth bet. Nash & Ord Sts., NE. (19) 5101 801 rigs eee 
19 Ketcham 1907 iSth & U Sts., SE. (20) 5767 807 49,920 
202 +#Key, Francis Scott 1928 Hurst Terrace & Dana Place, Nw. (16) 121 800 137,998 
238 Kimball, Ephraim G. 192 Minnesota Ave. & Ely Place, SE. (19) Shhl 806 64,478 
178 Kingsman, Richard 1922 Pte eotsey Nie (2) 1030 806 TG: 


ei 


(Continued ) 


Remarks 


Six-room addition occupied March 1, 1957. 
Occupied Sept. lh, 196). 


Was high school annex and housed 
tubercular classes prior to 1916. 
Alterations 1965. 

Portables used 1921-1927. 

Recreation Dept. also uses this lot. 

Occupied September 9, 1960. 

Occupied February 5, 1962. 

Lot includes site of Curtis, No. 26 and 
old Addison, No. 53. 


Occupied May 4, 1925. Portables used 
19325 

Enlarges site of Woodburn School, No.10l. 
Addition accepted June 15, 1953. 

Temporary buildi:g used for pupils 
Feb. 16, 1956 to Sept. 30, 1957; used 
by D.C. Society for Crippled Children 
1957-1959; reopened for pupils 1959. 

Occupied September 18, 1933; 
additions 1959, 1962. 

Portables used 1928-1935. 

Replaced Conduit Road School on 
different site. 

Preceded by Minnesota Ave. Portables 
1936; addition Sept. 12, 199. 

Classes moved from Edmonds and Maury 
October 30, 1922, 
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Map Erection 
No. School date otreet address Square 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Continued) 
214 Lafayette, Marquis de 1931 Northampton St. & Broad Branch Rd., NW. (15) 2012 
205 Langdon 1930 20th & Franklin Sts., NE. (18) 212 
32 Langston, John M, 1902 P St. bet N. Capitol & First Stss, NW. (2h) 615 
267 LaSalle, Jesse 1957 Riggs Road & Madison St., NE. (11) 370 
Laboratory School 
67 Lenox, Walter 1889 Fifth St. bet G St. & Virginia Ave., SE. (3) 823 
150 Lenox Annex 1908 Fourth «°M Stsy, SE. (3) 800 
281 Lewis, Katie C. 1962 300 Bryant St., NW. (2) 3069 
226 Logan, John A. 1935 Third & G Sts., NE. (2) 753 
Logan Demountable 1956 Tord GGestces Nhs (2) 
12h Lovejoy, Elijah P. 1901 12th & D Sts., NE. (2) 985 
142 = Ludlow, William 1904, Sixth & G Sts., NE. (2) 860 
71 Madison, James 1889 Tenth & G Sts., NE. (2) 960 


802 


Oplreltn Veto be ty 


258,078 
105 , 390 


30, 000 
61,600 


16,392 


Uh LL5 


hl, 300 


90,130 
aS 
45,218 


21,887 
16,185 


(Continued) 


ee ae ce a te 


Remarks 


Preceded by Broad Branch Road 
Portables, 1928. 

Enlarged site of Queens Chapel Road 
Noe 9 and old Langdon No. 108. 

Also site of Slater No. 80. 

Laboratory School connected with D. C. 
Teachers College. Joins Riggs 
Recreation site; total sq. ft. 

COGe Lele 

Successor to school in Anacostia Engine 
House. Vocational 191)-1939, 

Addition March, 1961. 

Discontinued use for pupils and became 
Administration Annex Sept. 30, 1956; 
became annex to new Van Ness, Sept. 1, 
1958; became Lenox Annex Mare 1, 1961. 

Occupied November 13, 1962. 


Addition occupied March 11, 199; 
alterations 1965. 

Uses school and Recreation Department 
land. 

1,331 sq. ft. U.S property; in use as 
school site since 1866. Old Lovejoy 
erected 1872; razed 1901. 

Housed Day Care Nursery Sept. 19h9. 

Occupied Jan. 1890. Portables used 
1922-1927. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN ACTIVE SERVICE _ (Continued) 
Map Erection . ag ae 
No. School date Street address Square Lot SG. t. Remarks 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Continued) 
212 Mann, Horace 1931 Newark St. bet. ith & kSth Sts., NW. (16) 1603 80), 166,035 Includes part of old Tunlaw Road School 
site. Preceded by Wesley Heights 
portables 1927-1931. 
55 Maury, John W. 1886 Constitution Ave. & 12th Pl., NE. (2) 1010 800 18,792 Portables used 1921-1923 and 1927-1931. 
Addition March, 1961, 
241 Merritt, Emma F. G. 19h Hayes St. & 9th Place, NE. (19) 5187 801 & 1 13h, 700 Housed junior high unit until it moved 
into Miller Junior High Dec. 199. 
283 Meyer, Eugene 1963 lith & Clifton Sts., NW. (9) 2 86h, 295-299 2.5 Acres Occupied Sept. lh, 1963. 
171 Military Road 1912 Missouri Ave. bet. 13th & llth Sts., NW.(11) 2792 87/536 28,985 This site reduced 1/2 by street. 
ee) Established as a school for Mentally 
Retarded Children Sept. 195). First 
class Oct. 25, 195h. 
278 Miner, Myrtilla 1961 15th & Rosedale Sts., NE. (2) hSh3-W5h1l 845, 63, 76-78 225,922 Occupied April 10, 1961. Attached to 
81-88, 800-802 W. B. Webb (No. 121) and name changed. 
W. B. Webb erected 1900 on square h5)1 
lot 806, sq. ft. 25,665; used as annex 
to Browne Junior High 19h7-19h9; re- 
verted to elementary school 
Dec. 1h, 1949. 
72 Monroe, James 1889 Columbia Rd. near Georgia Ave., NW. (1) 2890 8375045 5h, 000 Laboratory school connected with Teachers 
College 1932-1957. 
248 Montgomery, 19h9 P St. bet. New Jersey Ave. & Fifth St.,NW.(1) 510 825 68,198 Occupied October 18, 199. 
Winfield Scott | 
125 Morgan, Thomas P. 1901 V St. bet. Champlain & 1&th Sts., NW. (9) 2558 818 51,885 Formerly demonstration school. 
89 Morgan Annex 1891 17th bet. Euclid St. & Kalorama Rd., NW. (9) 2566 83h 13,525 Discontinued use for pupils, Oct. 15, 
(formerly H. Wilson) 195h; reopened January 2, 1957; 
became Morgan Annex July 1, 1961. 
li Morse, Samuel F. B. 1883 basi csule! Used as elementary school until Oct. 2G 


R St. bet. New Jersey Ave. & Fifth St., NW.(@) 509 805 


1949; housed admin. offices, evening 
school, and veterans classes_until 
Jan. 31, 195); reverted to elementary 
school, Feb. 1, 195h. 
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Payne Demountable 


Map 

No. School 

263 Moten, Lucy Ellen 

183 Mott, Lucretia 
206 Murch, Ben W. 

251 Nalle, John C. 

127 Nichols Avenue 
213 Noyes, Crosby S. 

Avee eUrre scenjamin Os 

190 Oyster, James F. 

175 Park View 

22 Patterson, Walter B. 
98 Payne, Daniel A. 
31 Peabody, George 


Ties ee 


PeUEDeUpim cr eon nisl U me CRUsle Lae ieNi Gio: lone heCel al Vel seo iene VelaGet (Continued) 
rection ; 
date Street address _ te Square Lot Sq. Ft. Remarks 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Continued) 
1955 EFivans & Morris Roads, SE. (20) 5825 800 et al 25,022 Occupied September 12, 1955. 
1909 Fourth & W Sts., NW. (1) 3069 8he2 8,750 EFight-room addition to 153 in 1922. 
1929 36th & Ellicott Sts., NW. (8) 1980 812, 813 rake peek Remainder of square, lot 81h and 815, 
53,325 sq. ft., U. Se playground and 
park land. 
1950 50th & C Sts., SE. (19) 533k 800 262,000 Occupied March 10, 1950. 
1901 Nichols Ave. bet. Talbert & Howard Sts., SE. 5860 902 13,870 Formerly old Birney; old Birney and 
(20) Birney Annex used as Douglass Junior 
High School Septe 7, 1950 to Sept. 
15, 1952. became Turner Annex Sept. 
15, 1952 to July 1, 1956; became 
Garfield Annex July 1, 1957 to 
July 11962. 
1931 Tenth & Franklin Sts., NE. (18) 3873 132/59 119,790 Addition occupied 19)0. 
1900 PodeNerroituctsessons (20) 5561 816 35,502 Preceded by rented Twining City School. 
1926 29th & Calvert Sts., NW. (8) 232 821 T2501 
1916 Warder & Newton Sts., Nw. (10) 3033 830 - 65,220 Preceded by Park View Portables, 1912; 
platoon school Feb. 1919 to 19)1; 
alterations, 1965. 
195 South Capitol bet. Danbury & Elmira Sts., SW. S-6223 802 10M, 201 Replaced Patterson No. 20 on different 
(20) site; additions occupied 19h9 and 1956. 
1896 Pothier .Stes; eon. 43) 1061 813,81h 68,260 Eight-room addition occupied 1953; 
six-room addition occupied 1958. Part 
of Payne site belongs to Recreation 
Department. 
1956 TA ele Sear (ors (BY, Temporary building on same site with 
Payne. 
1880 PittheesCests. iNew ic) 81) 820 & C 30,606 Originally named L'Enfant; name changed 


when moved into permanent building, 
1880. Occupied partly by Eastern 
High School, 1890. 
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Map amt Krection pes TE 
No. School date Street address Square Lot Sd. eis Remarks 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Continued) 
62 Perry, Leon L. 1890 M bet. First St. & New Jersey Ave., NW.(1) 557 89 24,591 Originally M St. High, 1891-1916; M St. 
Junior High (later called Shaw), 1919- 
1928; used by Cardozo High, 1928-1932; 
M St. Junior High (later called 
Terrell), 1932-1952; Perry Elementary 
1952 to present. Gymnasium built 193) 
largely on adjacent Simmons lot No. 84, 
131 Petworth 1902 Eighth & Shepherd Sts., NW. (11) 3026 806 bh 175 Annex in Allison St. Portables, 
1920-1927; alterations 1965. 
94 Pierce, Franklin 189); Lith & G Sts,, NE. (2) 1028 80h; 10,000 
272 Plummer, Mary H. 1959 Texas Ave. & C St., SE. (19) 5351 878 108,066.6 Occupied November 30, 1959. 
207 Powell, William B. 1929 Upshur bet. 13th & lhth Sts., Nw. (11) 2822 800 101,50 Wilson Teachers College practice 
school 1937 to about 19))2. 
188 Powell Annex 1925 13th & Allison Sts,, Nw.. (11) 2818 8/197 75,798 Formerly Health School; housed 
orthopedically handicapped children 
1925-1958; remodeled and opened for 
regular classes September 1959, 
166 Randle Highlands 1912 BOth Ge Riots. oles cu) 5663 803 SG ais) Used two portables 1936-190. 
186 Raymond, Charles W. 192h Tenth St. & Spring Road, NW. (10) 2901 97/53 129,200 School yard also includes parts of 
recreation land. 
245 Richardson, George H. 19,8 53d & Blaine Sts., NE. (19) 52h. 800 206,201 Addition occupied April 27, 1953; 
5236 Annex in East Capitol Dwellings, 195); 
pupils from Annex transferred to Shadd 
May 1955. 

Richardson Demountable 1956 53d & Blaine Sts., NE. (19) Temporary building on same site as 
Richardson. Discontinued use for 
pupils June, 1962; reopened Sept. 196h. 

257 River Terrace 1952 3lth & Dix Sts., NE. (19) 5003 168/23 13,69 Occupied, February h, 1952. 
235 Rudolph, Cuno H. 19)0 Second & Hamilton Sts., NW. (11) Sere: 800 230,263 Also site of Recreation Department 


playground. Addition 1961. 
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(Continued) 


Remarks 


Site enlarged for new building; some of 
square not owned by D. C. Public 
Schools. 

Occupied May 19, 1955; annex in East 
Capitol St. Dwellings to 1956. 

Temporary building on same site as 
Shadd. 

Lot 811 U. S. recreation land jointly 
used. Preceded by Kalmia Road 
Portables, 1928-1932, 

Includes Old Douglass building No. 99; 
formerly called Douglass-Simmons. 

Area shared with Oxon Run Recreation 
Center. Occupied December 21, 1950. 

Originally elementary school; became 
annex to Washington Vocational 
July 1, 1951; reverted to elementary 
school Sept. 1958. Site includes 
Langston Elementary, No. 132. 

Second floor completed and occupied 
ADE EE (eee oe 

Replaced old Smothers on another site. 

Replaced old Stanton No. 136. 

Used for storage, June 1950-1952; 
reopened for pupils Sept. 15, 1952. 

Site thru to L St. for playground. 

Part of land used by Recreation Dept. 

Site adjoins Magruder. 

Annex in Rehoboth Chapel 1907-1919. 

Portables used 192h-1931. 
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Map a Erection isan 
No. School date Street address ae Square Lot Os cits rk 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Continued) 
22 Seaton, William W. ngsv al I bet. Second & Third Sts., Nw. (1) 562 819, et al 46,500 
262 Shadd, Marion P. 1955 55th & East Capitol Sts., SE. (19) 5283 820 199,649 
Shadd Demountable 1956 b5th & Bast Capitol Sts., SE. (9) 
217 Shepherd, Alexander R. 1932 lth & Kalmia Road, NW. (12) —27h0 810, 811 196, 900 
13 Simmons, Abby S. 1896 First & Pierce Sts., NW. (1) 557 860, 86), 64,,516 
256 Simon, Abram 1950 Fourth St. & Mississippi Ave., SE. (32) 592h 23/58 Blo yer 
80 Slater, John F. 1890 P bet. North Capitol & First Sts., Nw. (1) 615 827 30, 000 
246 Slowe, Lucy D. 1918 lth & Jackson Sts., NE. (17) 3960 805 85, 801 
182 Smothers, Henry 1923 hth & Brooks Sts., NE. (19) 5135, all 55 rabask ot 
255 Stanton, Edwin L. 1950 Naylor Road & Alabama Ave., SE. (20) 5733 21/166 123,397 
Stanton Annex 19h) Naylor Road & Alabama Ave., SE. (20) 5732 21/16) LLOsie 7 
97 Stevens, Thaddeus 1868 rist-G Kiots.s, NWa (6) Ss. Bub aa fou ly 
218 Stoddert, Benjamin 1932 39th & Calvert Sts., NW. (7) 1808, all 801 283,818 
19 Sumer, Charles 1871 17th & M Sts., Nw. (6) 182 80), 13,161 
126 Syphax, William 1901 Half St. bet. N & O Sts., SW. (2h) 653 822, et al 88,629 
118 = Takoma 1899 Piney Branch Rd. & Dahlia St., NW. (12) 3173 811 103,81 
88 Taylor, Zachary 1891 Seventh near G St., NE. (2) 891 806 12,650 
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Map Erection a sake 
No. School date Street address Square Lot Sq. Ft. Remarks 
Bare a 
HLEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Continued) 

243 Thomas, Neval H. 19,6 Anacostia Ave. & Grant St., NE. (19) 170/26, et al 22h, 51 Includes U. S. park land transferred to 
D. Ce jurisdiction. Housed classes 
from Miller Junior High, 1946-19h9. 

156 Thomson, Strong John 1910 12th & L Sts., NW. (5) 28h 816 275435 Six-room addition 192). 

192 Truesdell, George 1926 Eighth & Ingraham Sts., Nw. (11) 3000 816 50,79 Laboratory school connected with D. C. 

Laboratory School Teachers College Feb. 192 to present. 
Housed Day Care Nursery 1950-1951. 
Joined to Brightwood Park, No. 151 and 
named Truesdell 1956; addition re- 
placed No. 151, 1938. 

ppieeesurner, Anita J. 19:6 Stanton Road & Alabama Ave., SE. (20) 5883 83), 118,208 Housed elementary and junior high pupils 
196-1950. 

25h Tyler, John 19L,9 TentiieaG, Sta.5. 58. (3) 97h 82),, et al 60,791 Occupied September 12, 199. 

266 Van Ness, John P. 1956 Priinebeter.c MM Sts., oh.. (3) 52200 Replacement for old Van Ness; occupied 


September 2h, 1956. 
252 Walker, James E.- 


Jones, Alfred 1950 First & L Sts., NW. (1) 559 852 68, 386 Replaced former Walker (originally 
Banneker) and Jones schools on other 
sites, 

260 Watkins, Catherine R. 1962 Le UileV eno Se Ohya) ) 1018 55-61, 7h, 75, 120,500 Occupied September, 1962. 


80-88, 90-105, 
109, 809-817, 


826, 827 
271 Webb, Ruth Kincer 1960 Mt. Olivet Road & Holbrook St., NE. (2) 4082 Parcel 141/47 1hh,770 Occupied February 1, 1960 
163 West, Joseph R. 1912 Farragut bet. 13th & llth Sts., Nw. (11) 2806 805 50,813 Several rooms used for administrative 
offices 199-1956. 
136 Wheatley, Samuel G. 1903 Montello Ave. & Neal St., NE. (2) 4,066 812 76,500 Used two portables 1912; four 1921-1922; 
two 1922-1923, 
19 Whittier, John Greenleaf 1926 Fifth & Sheridan Sts., NW. (11) 3268 811 79,751 Used one portable 1928-1929; two 1930- 


1931. Addition 1962; 
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Map Erection os ai ae Pew ~ 
No. School date ——s Street address Bees Square _ Lot_ sq. Ft. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (Continued) 
277 Wilson, J. Ormond 1961 6th & K Sts., NE. (2) 856 809 18,500 
199 Woodridge 1927 Carlton & Central Aves., NE. (18) 4339 812 11,694, 
2n5) “Youne,. Charles. E. 1931 2th St. & Benning Road, NE. (2) hh79 160/31 Wy, 850029 
Young Demountable 1956 2th St. & Benning Road, NE. (2) 


—y Ae 


(Continued) 


ee 


Remarks 


Occupied May 16, 1961 

Preceded by Woodridge Portables 
1925-1927; addition 1962, 

Same site with Spingarn, No. 258; Phelps, 
No. 22h; and Browne, No. 216. 

Temporary building on same site with 
Young. 
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Abbot George Je 
Addison, Henry 


Ambush, itnoch 


Amidon, Margaret M. 
(Old) 


Anacostia Road 
Arthur, Chester A. 
Bates Road 


Bell, George (Old) 
Bell, George 


Bell, Alexander Graham 
Vocational High (01d) 


Berrett, James G. 
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ORUSTE-S Oct eee aia oer 


DISCONTINUED USE FOR PUPILS AND RAZED PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, AND PROPERTY SOLD BY D. Cc. COMMISS TONERS 


Erection Last used 


aS ee Sa SS eon 


a cate for pupils 

1876 eo 190 
1885 19h) 

1889 1956 1960 
1882 1957 1960 
186), £903 

1889 Are 54 
1866 

1889 1930 1930 
OC 1959 

1883 o5] ee 
1889 1930 


Razed Street address 


Sixth St. & New York Ave., NW. 
P bet. 32d & 33d Sts., NW. 


L bet. Sixth & Seventh Sts., SW. 


Sixth & F Sts., SWe 


Minnesota Ave. bet. E. Capitol 
& B Stse., SH. 

Arthur Place bet. B St. & 
Indiana Ave., Nw. 

Allison St. bet. Bates Road & 
Rock Creek Church Road, Nw. 

Ri siei rea ie Wa Ora Sadisyyry 8) 

second bet. DSt. & 
Virginia Ave., SE. 


O bet. Sixth & Seventh Sts., Nw. 


lth & Q Sts., NW. 


Square 


S-),82 
12h) 


L721 
495 


5410 
633 
3675 


578 
582 


Lh6 


209 


—— 


Lot 


ee eee eee 


all 
851 


800 


805 


20),/38 
805 
123/h7 


806 
8he 


802 


30 


Deets 


6,4)8 
12,450 


11,000 


P52 


26,169 


21,073 


Bigizee 


102,000 


5,000 


Remarks 


——w 


Used by No. 2 Precinct, 

Used as a clinic by Dept. of Public 
Health. 

Closed Jan. 31, 1956 due to south- 
west redevelopment project. 

Closed June 30, 1957; returned to 
Commissioners; land needed for con- 
struction of Southwest Freeway. 

Sold by Commissioners. 


Sold by Commissionerse 


8,553 Sqe ft. sold by Commissioners; 
remainder turned into streets. 

cold by Commissioners. 

Discontinued use for pupils and became 
Warehouse No. 3 Nove 1, 1959; became 
Administration Annex No. 2 July 1, 
1960. Released to Commissioners 1962 

Formerly Central High Schools; Columbia 
Junior High; Abbot and Bell Voca- 
tional. Also housed Americanization 
School from 1919 to 192h. 

Discontinued use for pupils 1930; 
became Administration Annex No. 2 
Sept. 1930; closed as Administration 
Annex and officers moved to Twining 
Jan. 30, 1959; used as headquarters 
for Preventable Desease Clinic 
March 13, 1959. 
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DISCONTINUED USE FOR PUPILS AND RAZED PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, AND PROPERTY SOLD BY D. C. COMMISSIONERS (Continued) 


Map Erection Last used 

No. School date for pupils Razed 
7h Birney, James G. 1889 1913 191) 

(Annex) (Old) 

61 Blake, James H. 1887 1952 

123 Bowen, Sayles J. 1901 1960 1960 
60 Bradley, William A. 1887 1933 
12 Brentwood Road ifsi740) 1907-08 
75 ‘Briggs, Martha B. 1889 19)1 

1h0 Briggs, Martha B.- 1903 1959 1961 


Montgomery, Henry 1’. 


Street address 


Nichols Ave., bet. Howard & 
Talbert Sts., SE. 
North Capitol bet. K & L Sts., W. 621 


Third & K Sts., SW. 52 
13% bet. C & D Sts., SW. 266 
20th & Jackson Sts., NE. 1206 
22.& % Sts, NWe 83 
27tie Ki otseaNWs ih 


Square 


Lot 


807 


805 


820 
156/39 


806 
8L5 


Sqe Ft. 


15,361 


28,128 


1,800 


i eahipe 
81,550 


Remarks 


Part of site used for Birney No. 127. 


Became annex to Terrell, 192; formerly 
Blake Elementary School; discontinued 
as annex to Terrell Sept. 1952 and 
returned to Commissioners. 

With Smallwood as Vocational School 
1918-192h; became annex to Randall 
Junior High Dec. 1, 19h7; reverted 
to elementary school Feb. 7, 19h93 
closed June 30, 1960 because of 
Southwest Redevelopment. 

Sold by Commissionerse 

Sold by Commissioners; street cut 
through; land used by adjoining 
property. 

Sold by Commissioners; used by Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Formerly Henry Pe Montgomery; name 
changed 191. North wing became 
Admin. Annex #3 Sept. 1, 1958 and 
housed Buildings Operation Section of 
Buildings and Grounds; discontinued 
use for pupils Aug. 31, 1959 and 
whole building became Admin. Annex #3 
housing also Dept., Pupil Appraisal, 
Study and Attendance, Dept of English 
and Credit Union. Offices moved and 
building razed to make room for 
highway 1961. 
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DISCONTINUED USE FOR PUPILS AND RAZED PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, AND PROPERTY SOLD BY D. C. COMMISSIONERS (Continued) 


gee See re nnn ents 


Map Erection Last used 7-8 

No. School date for pupils Razed Street address Square Lot 5g. Ft. Remarks 

10, Brightwood (Old) 1888 1938 1950 Georgia Ave. & Peabody St., Nw. 2939 812 LBs Eh) Used as storehouse and repair shop; 
used for WPA project. 

113 Brown, Elizabeth V. 1898 19h2 Connecticut Ave. & McKinley St., NW. 1866 823 73,390 Formerly Chevy Chase School; used by 
U. S. Engineers Office and C. C. 
QO. P. Ao; now public library. 

161 Bunker Hill (Old) 1911 1939 1940 Michigan Ave. bet. 13th & llth Sts.,NE. 3995 1h7/82 Bunker Hill No. 233 on site now. 

4h? Bunker Hill Road 1883 1910-11 192 Michigan Ave. bet. 13th & llth Sts,NE 3995 17/81 Bunker Hill No. 161 and No. 233 
erected on site. 

91 Burrville (01d) 1888 1912 1915 Division Ave. & Hayes St., NE. —§208 803 Burrville No. 170 erected on site 

1h Cardozo, Francis L. 1905 1950 1960 Ninth St. & Rhode Island Ave, NW. N-396 800 36,255 Formerly Business High School; used by 
High School (Old) D. C. Board of Public Welfare. 
185 Chain Bridge 1923 1941 Chain Bridge Rd. bet. Conduit Rd. 1ho9) =—12/15 21,780 Used by National Capitol Parks as a 
& Little Falls Rd., NW. warehousee Sold by Commissioners, 
6 Chain Bridge Road 1865 1923 1923 Chain Bridge Rd. bet. Conduit Rd. 109 =12/15 Chain Bridge School No. 185 erected 
& Little Falls Rd., Nw. on site. 

10 Chamberlain, Eliza 1866 1892-93 1902-03 26th & East Sts., NW. 126) 87 5,60 Used for storage of playground 
equipment. 

25 Conduit Road bbe gh 1928 Conduit Rd. & Ashby Place, NW. 1),00 83h Used by Public Library; U. S. property; 
Vacant 1965; citizens trying to 
preserve building. 

30 Cook, John F. (Old) 1868 1926 1936 O bet. Fourth & Fifth Sts., NW. 511 2-6, 820 Bundy No. 228, erected on site. 

68 Corcoran, Thomas 1889 1951 28th bet. M& Olive Sts., NW. 121) 816 33,066 Returned to Commissioners. 

137 Cranch, William 1872 199 E2thseGrotse, Ob. 955 833 15,178 Returned to Commissioners. 

26 Curtis, William Wallace 1875 19446 1951 0 bet. 32d & 33d Sts., NW. 12hh 85h, Hebrew Academy of Washington, D.G 
from Sept. 1946 to June 1951. 

52 Dennison, William 188), 1951 1955s 1S2ies ote yy NW. 230) Clereualeoc coe National Youth Admin. 1938; War 


Production Board, 193; reopened 
1945 for school offices and classes 
for Veterans High School. Officers 


and Veterans moved to Morse Jan. 15, 
1951. Used by Civil Air Patrol;. new 
warehouse D.C. Recreation Dept. 
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DISCONTINUED USE FOR PUPILS AND RAZED PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, AND PROPERTY SOLD BY D. C. COMMISSIONERS 


iL eeitegede 


Erection Last used 


Map 
No, School . date 
159 Fairbrother, Isaac 1911 
32 Force, Peter 1879 
ll = Fort Slocum 1867 
ee rench, B. 8. (Old) 18,0 
Tide french, Bs 3B. 190), 
36 «Gales, Joseph 1881 
106 Garfield, James A. 1887 
(Old) 
34 Garnet, Henry H. (01d) 1880 
76 Garrison, William CimeCO? 
73. Good Hope Cy 1889 
35 Grant Road 186) 
105 Greenleaf, James 1896 
“37 Hamilton, Alexander 1881 
33 Henry, Joseph P. 1880 
1 High Street 1853 


se He aed 


oe 


2b = 


Dee ee Dee Nae 


for pupils Razed Street address Square 
1959 1960 Tenth & E Sts., SE. 388 
ASS) 1962 Massachusetts Ave. bet. 17th 158 
& 18th Sts., NW. 
1922 Blair Rd. & North Dakota Ave., NW. 3381 
190lp “Seventh -&-¢ DUS se, olf. 877 
192 Seventh & G Sts., SE. 877 
19h) Massachusetts Ave. & G St., NW. 625 
1909 Alabama Ave, & 25th Sn Soy 5725 
1927-28 Tenth bet. U& V Stse, NW. 359 
196), 196) 12th & R Sts., Nw. > OS 
192) 1939 Bowen & Naylor Road, SE. 561 
1923 1930 36th bet. Davenport & 1980 
Ellicott Sts., NW. 
1960 1960 Fourth bet. M&N Sts., SWe 502 
1925 1948 Bladensburg Rd. bet. Q&R StS., Nee ureE 
19h TOW ith cep estoy Nie Lh 
1901 1911 Wisconsin Ave. & 33d St., NW. 1279 


CRU a2 On eee Val Can 


Colao nce 
828 19,500 
823 

114/34, see 
800 3,163 
800 aoe 
806 12,76) 

el ope2 
800 
822 28,800 

214/96 15,812 

813-81), 

8),2 15,000 

152/20 34,605 
802 
811 


(Continued ) 


(Continued) 


Remarks 


Formerly Potomac School, renamed 1912; 
replaced old Potomac No. 17. Closed 
June 30, 1959 - Southwest redevelop- 
ment. 


U. S. property. Sold 1962. 


Sold by Commissioners. 

New French No. 11 erected on site, 

Occupied by U.S. M,C. 

Used by Rent Control Board and Health 
Department. 

Originally named Hamilton Road School. 
Garfield No. 158 erected on part of 
Site. 

Garnet-Patterson No. 220 erected on 
part Of site, , 

Replaced by new Garrison No. 285. 

Sold by Commissioners. 

Murch No. 206 erected on site. 


Closed Feb. 29, 1960 because of 
Southwest redevelopment. 

Cabinet shop from Nov. 1, 1935 to 
Jane 1, 1948; returned to D. @. 
Commissioners, Jan. 1, 198, 

Also site of Polk, No. 86 and Bell 
Vocational, Nos 43. Used for 
Kennedy playground. 

Wisconsin Training School, No. 16) 
erec led onvsite. 
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DISCONTINUED USE FOR PUPILS AND RAZED PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, AND PROPERTY SOLD BY D. C. COMMISSIONERS (Continued) 


———. 


Map Erection Last used 
No. School a date Hon pupils Razed Street address Pers Square Lot oqe Ft. Remarks 
20 #@Hillsdale inoyal. 1913 Nichols Ave. & Sheridan Rd., SE. 5868 1020 27,30 Sold by Commissioners. 
115 Hilton, Charles E. 1898 19h7 Sixth bet. Constitution Ave. & 838 809 9,602 Discontinued use for pupils, Dec. l, 
Caoteumliie 1947; used for Warehouse No. 23 
contents moved into Benning, No. 8 
Jan. 1953; returned to Commissioners. 
119 Hubbard, Gardiner G. 1900 19h2 1964 Kenyon bet. llth & 12th Sts., Nw, 287 862 17,905 Used by Playground Dept. for shope 
100 Ivy City 1896 1911 1919 Central & Capitol Aves., NE. hOl7 807 7,200 Replaced by Crummell on nearby site. 
Returned to Commissioners. 
23 Jefferson, Thomas ole 190 1960 52) Virginia Ave., SW. ho 82h 63,288 Used for Storehouse 190 to 1958; con- 
(Old) tents moved to rented building at 


6th & D Stse, SW. Razed because of 

Southwest redevelopmente 
95 Johnson, Andrew 1895 1965 1965 Hiatt Place & Lamont St., NW. 2673 87, 65,100 Elementary schools; became annex to 

Powell Junior High; used as part of 
Bell Vocational High; also used by 
Recreation Dept. and for night school 
classes. Last Evening School class 
February 1965. Razed to make space 
for new Abraham Lincoln Junior High. 


21 Johnson, Andrew (C1d) 167i 1916 1917 Hiatt Place & Lamont St., NW. 2673 86h, Originally named Mt, Pleasant School. 
(Annex ) Johnson, Noe 95 built on site. 
77 Jones, Alfred 1889 1950 First & L Sts., NW, 621 als 10,500 Returned to Commissioners Sept. 6, 1950. 
128 Kenilworth (01d) 1901 1931 1931 Kenilworth Ave. bet. Ord & 5117 802 Kenilworth No. 221 built on part of 
Polk Sts., Ni. site; remainder used for playground. 
108 Langdon (Old) 1897 1930 1930 20th & Franklin Sts., NE. 212 803 Langdon No. 205 erected on site. 
18 Lincoln, Abraham 1871 19h7 Second & C Sts., SE. 762 805 11,600 Returned to Commissioners. 
90 Logan, John 4+ (Old) 1891 199 Third & G Sts., NE. 778 8Q2 9,125 Returned to Commissioners and sold. 
(Annex Labor Medical Center. 
ieWeretovejoy, blijan P, (Old) 1872 1901 tieth & D Sts., NE. 985 39-h0-5h 0,737 Lot used for new Lovejoy No. 12h. 


16 McCormick, Hugh 1870 1916 Third bet. M & N Sts., SE. 801 13-1) Sold by Commissioners; now Navy Yard. 
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(Continued ) 


DISCONTINUED USE FOR PUPILS AND RAZED PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, AND PROPERTY SOLD BY D. C..COMMISSIONERS (Continued) 


School date 

Military Road (Old) 186), 

Military Road 1865 
(Oregon Ave.) 

Military Road Annex 1865 

Minnesota Avenue 1936 
Portables 

Mott, Lucretia (Old) iksival 


Patterson, James W. (Old) 1893 


Patterson, Walter B. (01d)19)3 


Polk, James K. 1891 
Potomac 1870 
Queens Chapel Road 1865 
Randall, Eliza G. (Old) 1876 
Reno, Jesse Lee 1903 
Reservoir 1897 
Ross, John W. (Old) 1906 
Rossell, William T,. 1867 
Smallwood, Samuel N. 1888 
Smothers, Henry (Annex) 186) 
Smothers, Henry (Old) 1886 
Tenley 1882 


Erection Las 


t used 
for pupils 


Razed 


ae re ie ee 


185)5) 


1960 
1926 
1926 


or a a a te ee ee 


Street address 


Military Rd. near Brightwood, Nw. 
Military Rd. near Oregon Ave., Nw. 


ith St. & Ford Drive, NW. 
Minnesota Ave. & E St,, SEH. 


Sixth & Trumbull Sts., NW. 
Vermont Ave. near U St., NW, 


Nichols Ave. & Chesapeake St., NW. 


peventh & P Sts,, NW. 
léth bet. Maryland Ave, & E St.,SW. 
eOth & Franklin Sts., NE. 


PES ome US 65 OW 6 


Howard & Fessenden Sts., Nw. 
Clark & Ellicott Place, NW. 
Harvard bet.llth & 13th Sts., NW. 


Ninth & E Sts., SW. 


i bet. Third & Pourth Sts., SW. 
Benning Road & hed St., NE. 
Benning Road & hed St., NE. 
Wisconsin Ave. & Yuma St., Nw. 


S 


2262 
SUAS Si: 


Ze, 


306), 
Boe 


hho 
324, 
4212 


E-590 


1882 


nao 
2856 


12 


Sul 
5087 
5087 
n729 


quare 


800 


88/275 


826 
800 


252/h9 

252/65 

252/66 
802 
802 
803 


all 


809 
869 
812 


805 


80, 
175/64, 
175/64 
35/260 


Lot Sq. Ft. 


(Se re ee ee 


bse) 


O15 (00 


47,480 
33,268 
28,220 


12,598 


14,190 


a 


Remarks 


Now a park, 

Military Road, No. 171 erected on 
part of this site. 

Sold by Commissioners. 

In use from May 1936 until the opening 
of Kimball, Sept. 21, 19h2. 

Sold by Commissioners. 

Garnet-Patterson, No. 200 erected on 
part of this site, 

Airplanes disturbed classes. 


Used as Health Dept. Clinic to 1957. 

Sold by Commissioners. 

Langdon No. 108 erected on part of 
Site: old building sold and moved. 

Formerly Cardogo Elementary School; 

Se W. Health Center. 

Temporarily used for Civilian Defense. 

Used by war Department. 

Now part of site of D. C. Teachers 
College, Wilson building. 

Formerly Anthony Bowen School; used by 
U.S. M.C. July 1, 19163; Columbia 
Lighthouse for the Blind, 1953. 

Returned to Commissioners. 

Benning Road Annex. U. S. property. 

Smothers No. 182 erected on this site. 

Sold by Commissioners. Site of St. 
Ann's Catholic Schools 
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BUILDINGS OUT-OF-SERVICE _ (Continued) 


DISCONTINUED USE FOR PUPILS AND RAZED PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, AND PROPERTY SOLD BY D. C. COMMISSIONERS (Continued) 


School date 


Stanton, Edwin L. (Old) 1903 


Thomson, Strong John (01d)1876 


Threlkeld, John 1868 
Toner, John Merith 1898 
Tunlaw Road 186), 
Tyler, John (01d) 1890 
Van Buren, Martin 1881 
(Annex ) 
Van Buren, Martin 1891 
Van Ness Annex 193 


Walker, James E. (Old) 1882 


Wallach, Richard 186), 
Weightman, Roger C. 1886 


Wesley Heights 
Portables cit 


Erection Last used 
for pupils Razed 


1950 


1928 
190 
187) 
ue) 


OoD 
1913 


Wiese 
1950 


19h49 
19h2 


ALS B 


1950 


1910 


187) 
1950 
1950 


1950 


eee 


1950 


isl, 


a ea a 


Street address Square Lot Sq. Ft. Remarks 
Naylor Rd. & Alabama Ave., SE. B33) 21 /i>. 223539 Site used for playground for new 
Stanton School. 

12th bet. K& L Sts., NW. 28h 816 27,435 Thomson No. 156 erected on site. 

36th St. & Prospect Ave., NW. 1222 80), 5,068 Sold by Commissioners. 

2th & F Sts., NW. hh 809 1,058 Washington Society for the Blind. 

Tunlaw Rd. bet. Macomb & 1606 802 10,019 Burned down; part of site used for 

Newark Sts., Nw. Mann School No. 212. 

felcimbetes cl US sao. 974, 82h 13, 368 Site converted into playground for 
new. Tyler Noe 25h. 

Vabet etn elittno tS, eol. 5781 843 Used for storage, 1935 to 19503 
designated for playground use until 
needed for school purposes. 

ID javeuny, Uiskuag de Uetiver Sieing alte 5781 oye 60,970 Used for storage, 193 to 1950; 
designated for playground use. 

Fourth & M Sts., SE. Temporary building; condemned Nov. 1955. 

Third & K Sts., NW 526 828 16, (5h Returned to Commissioners Sept. 6, 1950; 
became Ninth D. C. Metropolitan 
Police Boys! Ci:b; formerly Banneker 
Elementary School. 

D bet. Seventh & Bighth Sts., SEH. 901 all 107,829 Site to be used for Hine Junior 
High School. 

23d & M Sts., NW. 50 80h, Wey ise Used by D. C. Selective Service; 
Department of Public Health. 

Tunlaw Road bet. Macomb & 1606 802 Site of Mann Elementary School 


Newark Sts., NW. NOweciras 
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16h 


101 
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DISCONTINUED USE FOR PUPILS AND RAZED PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, AND PROPERTY SOLD BY D. C. COMMISSIONERS (Continued) 


Erection Last used 
School date for pupils Razed Street address square Lot Sieley Jas Remarks 


—= 


ES RS eS rN 


Wisconsin Avenue eo he Jas Wisconsin Ave. & 33d St., NW. Par9 811 fe oe9 Used for offices of Penny Milk and 


School Lunch Program to Aug. 10, 1950 
also used as storehouse for food give 
to schools by the Department of 
Agriculture, Originally elementary 
school and Wisconsin Training School. 
Woodburn 1896 1933 Riggs & Blair Roads, NW. SCO TON (ae Ew Keene Elementary School No. 223 


erected on site, 
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fe Public Schools of the District of Columbia (Dac 


M thebows 
REASONS FOR PUPIL DISCHARGES IN THE REGULAR DAY SCHOOLS, JUNIOR mCP) 


SENIOR HIGH AND VOCATIONAL HIGH, FOR THE FIRST SEMESTER fae 
1965-66 Lo ae I Av et 
LOT Hn # j 


Junior Senior Vocatio 


Reasons i High High High 
(I) SSS Se Se OME eS 


1. To schools other than D.C. public schools.ecee- 5a9 237 9 
2. Involuntary withdrawals: 
Commitment to ate TAL CAO is <cicle o aiaiee kee aieicte Oe 83 10 3 
DEceksod Ww, a oes ce ess Onin ec esaeeemaes 5 h —— 
Declared non-educable by Board of Educatione. no 1 ~— 
Expulsion by principal, or over compulsory 
school AZGbweecccceseressececevevessseocrecse h ns Len nejane 
Serious illness or pregnancyececcorccecccsces 109 175 5h 
Total involuntary withdrawals..seccrccreses 201 191 57 
3. Voluntary withdrawals: 
To accept employments 
Under NGOs coe Dea ce Careers cat chess Cee Case gto! aaa: 
Over BY sl alisha cel ganar, easel ad age gn ea PRE AISNE A 127 376 153 
PrILered alll. tary» SCC VICOs sec sa calcesanceca® 2 25 f 
Reasons other than to accept empl6yment: 
Economic TEASONS speececcoeseeccsesserecee2vesee 22 66 56 
Lack of intereStessrreccecrescrrcecsseesecece 307 506 59 : 
PEL NAD Cle eure ol otitis oie a ieieis oe cin ek a e'isia ciele dime alee ath 6 6) 2 
MISCO a ReCUs. 66 os os cto asa le swe kelp elnale co ab ale 388/ 1,5>/ 68c/ 
Total voluntary wi thdrawaloessesio-necese ee BUe@ 15136 35 
Total WiSCHOLOUAN Sele ha alse ce cease ealeeo cbwen 6 alcneene 1,2h2 1,566 11 


a/ Family problems 33; Evening Schools 63; Unlocated or unknown 6; Non-payment of © 
tuition 7; Disciplinary action 23; Stay Program 23; Job Corps.l; Vocational 
Rehabilitation 23 Left City 3; Poor attendance 6, 

b/ Poor attendance 105; Family problems 3; Evening Schools 9; Unlocated or 

™ unknown 5; Left city 6; Non-payment of tuition ; Disciplinary action 9; Job 
Corps 2; Stay Program 2. 

c/ Poor attendance 19; Family problems 13; unlocated or unknown lh; Subjects too 

~ difficult 133; Evening school 5;Disciplinary action 23 Stay Program 1; Non= 
payment of tuition l, 

Note: For a detailed break-down of discharges by all levels, see table dated 

Mareh 29, 1966, 


Prepared by 


Department of General Research, Budget, and Legislation 


Office of the Statistical Analyst 
March 30, 1966 
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wm De C. TASK FORCE ON MENTAL RETARDATION 
Working Party on Education 


March 1, 1966 


TO ALL TEACHERE IN SPECIAL EDUCATION: 


(Spectal Academic ,SeMeRe,Social Adjustment, Visually 
Handicapped, Hearing Conservation, VsI.C., and Sharpe 
Health School Classes.) 


Funds are presently available for college courses for 
teachers in Special Education who do not meet requirements for 
certification as Permanent Teachers. in order that our member- 
Ship might profit by provisions of the Higher Education Act, it 
ies be necessary for us to justify our request for use of these 

unds » 


We need your help in defining our needs and in stating 
our request; and we would like to manage this on individual 
preferences. 

Please complete this questionnaire and return IMMEDIATEIY 
to MRS. ROSETTA B. MITCHELL at SHARPE HEALTH SCHOOL, 4800 - 13th 
Ste, NeWe, WASHINGTON, D.C., 20010. 


We thank you, and we hope that you will get the free 
tuition for the courses you want or need. 


“ 


oN Very sincerely, 
>This survey approved by 
a Dr. Dorothy Johnson (MPse)Rose Le Paper, PresSe 
- Mr. JOhn Koontz Council ror Exceptionait Chne — 
Mre Norman Nickens Chapter # 


le How long have you been teaching in the field of Special 
Education in D.C.? 


2e Is your present job status Temporary Probationary 
Permanent ? , 


3e Do you have BeAs Degree  _, MeAe Degree , Neither rs 


he What courses have you had in Special Education? Of these, 
which have you taken in the last five (5) years? 


5« Would you be willing to continue your edwation if in-serviee, 
tuition=-free courses were provided for you? 


YOUR NAME: YOUR SCHOOL: 
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Government of the District of Columbia 


OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION COUNSEL 
DISTRICT BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20004 


IN REPLY REFER TO: 


October 4, 1966 CP:MJM:dlg 


Jerry D. Anker, Esq. 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


In re: Hobson, et al., v. Hansen, et al, 
Civil Action No. 82-66 


Dear Mr. Anker: 


There is enclosed a clean copy of certain exhibits that are 
already in evidence in the lawsuit of Hobson v. Hansen, It is the 
understanding of the defendants that the enclosed clean copies will 
be substituted for copies now in evidence that had been defaced by 
the plaintiffs prior to there being offered in evidence. 


The enclosed exhibits are numbered A-I1; B-1, -2, 3-and 46; 
C-4 and 14; E-1; F-I, 2, 3, 4 and 6; G-1; H-I and 5; J-5 through 26; 
K-9 and 6; L-1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10 and Il; M-I and 5; O-1; P-4; and 
T-2, These exhibits represent, with one exception, the exhibits that 
you indicated had to be replaced with clean copies, That exception is 
plaintiff's Exhibit C-8 which was not Supplied to you by the Office of 
Corporation Counsel for the defendants, I am unable to supply a clean 
copy of that exhibit. 


Sincerely yours, 
Cc i=) 


“A eee cm (ee Oe 
MATTHEW J. MULLANEY 


Assistant Corporation Coungél, D. C. 
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RANK OF PER CAPITA COSTS IN 1963-64 IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Rank School 
1 fem, GOant 
VY 2G) ackson — 
3 (WW ¢ Fillmore = 
4 Bundy 
5) Woo Key = 
1/6. W. Eaton = 
7 Ww. Stoddert — 
8» w Mann w- 
Opa Carver 
V10 W Hyde 
ieee MOte 
L2Cy Hardy<@™, 
“13 C Truesdell 
14 ¢ Adams 
15 €& Sumner 
TOV Cpe Perey 
1417 ¢ Ye Juearst = 
18 me Burrville 
19 WW Oyster 
20 € Monroe 
21 ¢ Buchanan 
| 22 (W) Janney.. 
25700, Morse 
24 Cc Brookland 
2 . River Terrace 
26 Slowe 
27 Thomson 
28 Merritt 
29 Stevens 
30 «#. Shadd — 
31 W Murch» 
32 & Seaton 
3a So) Blair 
34 @ Giddings 
35.) fs Lasalle 
36 C Randle Highlands 
37.» CuHayes. 
38 eV, Lenox 
39 © Stanton 
40 @. Takoma 
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‘PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Franklin Administration Building 
Washington sos). 6. 
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353. 
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School 


Smothers 


ze 


Shepherd» “ 


Woodridge 
Payne 
Slater 
Brent 


Morgan Annex 


Taylor 


~ Crummell 


Ludlow 


_ Bowen 


Cleveland 


Raymond 
Bruce 
Bryan 
Harrison 
Park View 
Thomas 
Richardson 
Morgan 
Kenilworth 


forr \}— 


Blow 
Peabody 
Median 
Petworth 
Young 
Rudolph 
Wilson 
Benning 


Walker-Jones 


West 
Kimball 
Edmonds 
Love joy 
Noyes 
Cooke, H. D 
Brightwood 
Drew 
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FRA 


SchHeecs 


‘ \ Let, OP 7 | : ) , 
y f ie & q 
| i iwtay. 
hy ws j 
Mey ine i . ra = Va ‘ : - j 
" A { : ? j 


; Fi rin 
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S) fae 
Per 
Capita 
Rank School Cost Rank School 
wl 
psp ’ Congress Heights.” 287.70 106 @, Langdon 
81 © Wheatley 287.60 107. @ Aiton 
82 ¢@, Grimke DODO 108 @ Nichols Avenue 
83 @ Webb 284.24 109 &@ Eckington 
84 fo. Cooke Je 2O3200 LOR eM ine 
85) "C Garnison 283.44 111 @ Plummer 
86 (©. Ketchama—h) “ 2 Oe 2a, Lie Ce ture: 
V/ 87 |W. Patterson wu 282.28 113 @ Beers 
88 ( Montgomery Te has FAY) 114 @ Houston 
89 @ Keene 280.45 LVS) 72 Vangsion 
90 © Goding 280.02 Pho, “fo Nalve 
91 C Gage 21:9 260 117 @ Maury 
92 @ Moten 279%06 118 @ Whittier 
93 C, Burroughs Di) 119 Cc Davis 
94 Cc, Emery PETER SKS) L208 ao tmon 
35) c@ Amidon LT Tie S48) 121 ¢ Van Ness 
96 <. Kingsman 24 Or) a 122 © Madison 
97 € Simmons ZOROIO 125 Cepunker Hit 
98 e) Garfield 21 OF 0 124 C-Bancroft 
99 C. Powell 276236 125 € Meyer 
100 @ Tyler 275.40 126 € Hendley 
101 Syphax Df 4.62 127 ¢@.Pierce 
102 ¢ Logan 274.43 128 C Lenox Annex 
103 c Draper 27 35.10 129 C Watkins 
104 CG Barnard 72S 130 “% Lewis 
105 @ Birney 2707, 69 
arr 
q Lb = 
| a! q / pare 
i a4 
(aR) 


*School opened November 13, 1962. 


Source: Statistical Consultant 
October, 1965 
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Source: 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Franklin Administration Building 
Wasbineton , Dic. 


RANK OF PER CAPITA COSTS IN 1963-64 IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Junior High Schools Senior High Schools 
Per Per 
Capita Capita 
School Cost Rank School Cost 
Randall 539593 il Cardozo 50/0 
Jefferson 508.24 2 Roosevelt 566.94 
Miller 46510 8 Coolidge Sree 
Douglass 463.68 4 Dunbar Sieh is) 2) 
Francis 459.90 5 Wilson pa0RGZ 
Hine HOOeD Y 6 Western 526.68 
Deal 453.88 Median 520.00 
Evans 52549 7 Anacostia 509.46 
Terrell LL5)593 8 Spingarn 504.30 
Garnet-Patterson AAS La] 9 Ballou 484.00 
Stuart 445.12 10 McKinley HA = oye) 
Gordon 442.68 Ly: Eastern 443.49 
Kramer 441.84 
Median 441.84 
Langley 439'.9'2 
Shaw 429.94 
Paul Zoey 
Backus 419.38 
Browne £15.04 
Woodson 414.07 
Taft TCS ee 1 
Hart 406.16 
Sousa 395 620 
Banneker 383.16 
Ekrot B/S 
Macfarland 361.14 


Statistical Consultant 
October, 1965 
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Lenox Annex 
(emo. 7 
Syphax 

Ga0 \ae27a Oz 
Van Ness 
CHO) = 249e5! 
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BS 0D02-55, 999 
Birney 

(26) 270.69 
Bundy 

Cle ha) aaa Once 
Cleveland 


GIS) Sie 6 
Cook 

(47) DOO eC) 
Grimke 

(49) ZOD Oo 


Harrison 

(74) S0 GRO) 
Kenilworth 
(69) DOS OL 
Langston 

(16) 259.40 
Montgomery 
(43) 20 We Z0 
Morse 

LOG ae 3 D5%.0.0 
Mott 
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Nichols 
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Seaton 
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Slater 

(86) S22 550 
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(34) 27,0 20 
Thomas 
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Thomson 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


4,000 - 4,999 
Aiton 

(24) 270.06 
Amidon 

(36) 20 IO 
Benning 

(61) 293.0135 
Blair 

(98) 836224 
Blow 

(67) 296.28 
Bowen 

(80) oye teu! 
Bruce 


(76) 303.29 


Bryan 

(75) 307-43 
Buchanan 
(110) 259.94 
Burrville 
CEES Res 9 
Crummel1 

(82) Bio250 
Edmonds 

(57) DO Orel 


Garriso 
46 283.44 
Giddings 
(97) 8384/2 
Hayes 

(94) BVA E TAPE 
Kingsman 

G35) D1 Ores t 
Lenox 
93) oF 32) 
Lewis 


(1) 


191.91 
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Brent 

(85) B2ioS 

Carver 

Gio) aero 6 
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e515) Zoden © 

Cooke 

(54) ZOO aE 

Davis 
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Drew 

(52) 287.97 


Eckington 
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Emery 

C37) 21590 
Gage 

(40) ZI O7 
Garfield 

(35) 2100 
Goding 

(41) 280.02 
Houston 

CLF) Sis 
Ketcham 

(45) 235521) 
Merritt 

(103) 342.14 
Morgan 


(70) 293505 
Morgan Annex 
(84) O29 
Moten 

(39) 21.9406 
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Adams 
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Bancroft 
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Barnard 
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Draper 
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Hendley 
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Patterson 
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Peabody 
(66) 295 eat 
Petworth 
(65) 295209 
Powell 
(32) 210850 
Raymond 
(77) 310.99 
River 

Terrace 
(106) ~351.68 
Rudolph 
(63) 294.01 
Simon 
(11) 251,47 
Truesdell 
(113) =o93684 
Woodridge 
(88) 324.80 
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Beers 

(18) 260.03 
Brightwood 
(53) 204298 
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Grant — 


(130)> §649°31 
Kimball 

(58) PRN 88) 
Noyes 


(55) 289.49 
Randle 
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(95) S20 eat 
Slowe 
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Takoma 
(91) 526515 
West 
(59) 292.40 
Whittier 
(13) 20 38o2 
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Walker-Jones 


4,000 - 4,999 
Logan 

(29) 274.43 
Lovejoy 

(56) 289.79 
Ludlow 

(81) 316.01 
Madison 


(9) 248.31 


Maury 


(14) ZOOS 97. 


Meyer 

(6) Paes | 
Miner 

(21) 262.89 
Monroe 

Chi jeans Oo oe 
Park View 
(73) 304.82 
Payne 

(87) 3235019 
Pierce 

(4) ZBIROS 
Smothers 

(90) 326.43 
Sumner 
GLi6) 
Taylor 
(83) 320.98 
Tyler 
od) PA Spe ANS) 
Watkins = 


(2) 


Boye 2 


Webb 
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Wheatley 
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Wilson 
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Young 


(64) 294.41 
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Richardson 
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Bunker Hill Lafayette 

(8) 245.89 (78) B14 ..07 
Fillmore Mann 

(128) 485.65 (123) 445.08 
Hyde Murch 


(121) 424.64 (100) B9/5.97 


Langdon Stoddert Jannéy 


(25) 210 soe (124) 453.92 


1/ Cost figures do not include funding of special projects financed by 


other than D. C. Appropriations. 


2/ Figures in parentheses show rank of per capita costs in ascending order 


from 1 to 130 at the elementary 


Source: Statistical Consultant 
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SECTION 4. DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL SERVICES 


The Finance Office distributes funds for textbooks, materials and 
supplies, library books, stores clerks services, and special projects in 


science and music at a per capita rate for schools by levels. 


os 


Sa a an an LAC COTTE CLD LC LR CE 

Teacher positions are assigned in accordance with pupil-teacher ratios 
established by the Board of Education. 
L/ 


A summary of ratios follows: 


Senior, junior, and vocational high school 


Academic 25-1 

Shops 18-1 
Elementary schools 

Grades 1-6 304u 

Kindergarten maximums 70-1 

Severely mentally retarded 15-1 
All levels: 

Basic, social adjustment, other 

special education classes 18-1 


Variations in class sizes by schools are inevitable, since the number 
of pupils rarely is such as to make possible an exact ratio of 25 to Peon 
example, fomesO tio. 1. 

Clerical positions are allocated by Board of Education Rules: 


1. Elementary - 1 clerk except for laboratory schools 
which may have 2 clerks. 


2. Vocational, junior, and senior high schools - 2 clerks, 
except that a third clerk may be added when the 
enrollment exceeds 1,200 pupils. 

Administrative positions are allocated as follows: 

1. One principal in each administrative unit at all levels. 

2. One assistant principal in all junior high schools, except 
that a second will be added when the enrollment exceeds 


800 pupils. 


1/ Board of Education Rules, pp. 81-82. 
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3. One assistant principal in each vocational high school 
except that where evening schools are conducted, a 
second assistant principal will be added. 

4. Two assistant principals in all senior high schools. 


Counselor positions are allocated as follows: 


1. One counselor to each elementary administrative unit 
with a desired ratio of 750 to l. 


2. Two counselors in each junior high school, except 
that three may be assigned to schools where the 


ratio exceeds 400 to l. 


3. Three counselors in each senior high school with a 
desired ratio of 400 to l. 


4. One counselor in each vocational high school with a 
ractiovot 4007to. ly, 


Detailed standards of staffing ratios in all service categories have 
been approved by the Board of Education as guide lines for budget 
recommendations. 

Full attainment of all approved standards is still to be achieved 
through regular D. C. appropriations. 

STUDIES OF DISTRIBUTION OF 
REGULAR D. C. SCHOOL APPROPRIATIONS 
In the allocation of regular appropriations, not including special 


funds from Federal or nonpublic sources, is there evidence of discrimination 


ee pe ee 


or distortion in favor of either the white or the Negro pupils? 
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Three studies have been made in an effort to find an objective answer 
—— a x eas Le Pe 


to this question. 
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1. A comparison of service factors between 14 language arts schools 


(predominantly Negro and Gray Area schools) and the 19 predominantly white 


schools, elementary level. 


The oldest predominantly white school was built in 1889; oldest 
predominantly Negro school in 1887. 

The newest predominantly white school was built in 1945; the two 
newest predominantly Negro schoolsin the language arts group were built 
ine 960. 

In the first group, the ratio of enrollment to capacity was 89.1; 
in the second. lllo/> “However, in” the first, two schools were running at a 

: Tata 
146 ratio: in the latter one, at 146.9." "No feliverate advantage falls to 
the predominantly white schools. 

No free lunch was available in predominantly white schools; a 
median 19.8 percent of pupils received free lunches in the predominantly 
Negro group. 

Some Negro pupils are enrolled in all predominantly white schools; 
in five schools, the enrollment was 100 percent Negro. 

More pupils attend oversized classes in predominantly Negro schools 
than in the predominantly white group. The median of 44.5 percent in the 
former group compares with a median of 39.6 percent in the latter. However, 
the largest percent in oversized classes is found in the Shepherd Elementary 


School, a predominantly white school. 


1/ A special fund for adding additional teaching and supplementary services 
to 14 gray area schools was obtained in 1961 from the Ford Foundation. 
The program is now funded from regular District of Columbia Appropriations. 
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More special education classes and junior primaries are found in 
predominantly Negro schools. Some are found in each group, however, showing 
that need for these special services is not Tacvaly. 

The median years of schooling of adults is 13.7 in group one and 
8.6 in group two. Yet in five cases, the median in the predominantly Negro 
schools exceeded the median in at least one predominantly white school. 

While some of the housing in all the areas served by predominantly 
white schools is substandard and over populated, the amount is on the 
average much greater in the case of the predominantly Negro schools. 

The main conclusion is that race does not predetermine the age of 
the schoolhouses, the extent of over-capacity, the years of schooling of 
adults, or the school services available. A major educational disadvantage 


suffered by the predominantly Negro schools lies in overcrowding and the 


concomitant effect of large classes. In the case of the 14 language arts 
schools special funds and teaching services have been allocated: one 
special language teacher to each school, funds for excursions and special 

| supplies, a special supervisor, and 12 1/2 counselors, while only two have 
been assigned to the predominantly white schools. 


2. Placement of new schools in relation to poverty. 


Where anes capital outlay money being spent? In the affluent 
sections of the city? In the economically-depressed areas? 

A study of new elementary school construction completed or author- 
ized since 1958 shows that most of the new schools and additions were placed 


in low income districts: 7 in districts where the median income was under 


$4,000; 20 under $5,000; 14 under $6,000; total - 70 percent under $6,000. 
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All new elementary school construction since 1958 serves predomi- 
nantly Negro enrollments. 

3. Per capita expenditures for regular D. C, Appropriations by income 
levels for FY 1963-64. 

Regular expenditures by buildings are not absolutes to be compared 
without qualification. A small school with a few permanent teachers at or 
near the top of the salary scale may show a per capita cost three times as 
high as a new school with young teachers and large enrollments. Moreover, 
the small-enrollment school may have a number of special classes where the 
ratio of pupils to teachers is low and where equipment and materials may be 
costly. 

The schools with generally falling enrollments inevitably show a 
higher cost per capita regardless of race or economic condition. The 
administrative fact of life is that burgeoning enrollments result at least 
temporarily in larger classes than when enrollments are falling off. The more 
stable schools also tend to attract and hold more old-line teachers than do 
the schools in new, unsettled, and difficult communities. 

Analysis of the following data must be conditioned by qualifying 
factors. 

Elementary Schools. The median expenditure in 1963-64 was $295 per 
capita. The highest was Grant at $649.31 and the lowest full-year expendi- 
ture was Watkins at $216.36. The Lewis School cost at $191.91 was for less 
than a year of operation. 

Per capita costs at Grant and Jackson were the highest, exceeding $600 
per pupil. While this is too little to spend per pupil, relative to the 


median of $295 the cost is excessive. 
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In the case of the Grant, the school space is used for offices and, 
effective this year, for sight and hearing conservation classes. The Jackson 
is an open school, but, though in a favored residential area and attractive 
in terms of per pupil cost, fails to attract entrants as does, for example, 
the Amidon. 

Unless more pupils are enrolled, continued use of the Jackson for 
classroom purposes is questionable. Fillmore could quite easily absorb the 
Jackson enrollment, making Jackson available for office space pending the 
construction of the new administration building. 

The Bundy, the fourth most costly school, has many special classes for 
problem boys. Hence, the relatively high per capita cost is justified, 

The Key School is in an isolated section where the pupil population is low. 
Whether Key can be more efficiently used needs to be studied. Eaton, 
Stoddert, Mann, Carver, Hyde, Mott, and Hardy run above the $400 mark. The 
Eaton, Stoddert and Mann are now used for the education of the severely 
mentally retarded, a factor that will increase rather than decrease the per 
capita cost. Eaton and Hyde are also used in part for administrative offices, 
the cost of which is computed in the per capita expenditures. 

A favorable correlation also seems to exist between expenditures per 
pupil and median income. The higher the median income, the more, apparently, 
is spent per pupil, particularly at the elementary Tevet Yet, more is 
spent at Bundy in the $3,000-$3,999 income bracket than at Key in the $14,000 
income bracket. More per pupil is spent at Mott in the $3,000-$3,999 bracket 
than at Hardy in the $13,000-$13,999 bracket. More is spent at the Morse in the 


$3,000-$3,999 bracket than at Shepherd in the $13,000-$13,999 bracket. 
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ee Nevertheless, though no sharpe conclusions can be drawn that the 
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regular appropriations are spent to favor the white well-to-do sections of 


eel 


the city, the elementary school office must sharply analyze the apparent 


imbalance that is reported in the 1963-64 costs. The differences range / 
———, cent a / 
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erate cee be acceptable, even though special project funds are 
being assigned to the economically-limited school zones. 
The special funds are designed to be in addition to the fair share of 
| normal allocations. Their purpose is not to equalize administrative 


inequalities but to compensate in some measure for social and economic 


handicaps experienced by the children. 


: Junior High Schools. The per capita costs range from $395.20 at Sousa 
to $539.93 at Randall. The explanation for Randall's relatively high per 
capita cost is that it includes Boy's Junior~Senior High School, where the 
pupil ratio to teachers is low. 

Six schools outrank Deal in per capita cost, although Deal is in the 
$10,000-$10,999 bracket. They are Evans, Francis, Miller, Randall yall in 
the $4,000-$4,999 bracket, and Douglass and Hine in the $5,000-$5,999 
bracket. 

Although the range of junior high school per capita cost is reasonable, 


the junior high school administrative office must continue to work toward a 


reasonable balance in available regular appropriations for all schools. 

Senior High Schools. In 1963-64 the range was from $443.49 at Eastern 
to $587.38 at Cardozo. Wilson in the $10,000-$10,999 income bracket fell 
below four schools in per capita cost. These were Dunbar, Cardozo, Roosevelt, 


and Coolidge, in income brackets ranging from $3,000-$7,999. 
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While the variation in costs is relatively low, continued effort and 
perhaps sharper attention to the distribution of regular funds at Eastern 


and Cardozo are expected .of the secondary school office. 


SUPPLEMENTAL SERVICES THROUGH SPECIAL FUNDS 

Although the established allocation standards are applicable to all 
schools, special allocations are made to schools where the need for such 
services is the greatest. 

Impact aid funds and economic opportunity money are applied primarily 
to those schools with significant deprivation problems. 

In addition, services of such major projects as the Free Lunch Progran, 
the Urban Service Corps, and the Language Arts Project are directed toward 
gray area schools. 

Altogether more than 100 special projects have been developed mainly to 
help overcome social and economic handicaps many of our pupils bring into 
the classroom. 

The special project funds are in the main set up to equalize handicaps in 
social and economic backgrounds. They must be applied to an allocation 
activity that prcvides an essentially equal foundation for the school system 


as a whole. 
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FOREWORD 


This Progress Report has resulted from the deliberations of some 
3C different persons representing public, private and parochial schools 
serving retarded children, as well as other agencies and organizations. 


This Working Party is one of 23 different planning groups of the 
mental Retardation Committee. The Mental Retardation Committee is one 
of six committees of the D.C, Public Health Advisory Council and has 
responsibility, with staff assistance, for the development of plans for 
comprehensive services for the District of Columbia. 


The *Yorking Party met for a total of 13 times from April 6, 1965 
to april 7, 1966. In addition, the Trainable Child Committee met several 
times under Bertha Tayman's chairmanship, beginning August 3, 1965, 
and recently concluded its deliberations, submitting its report which was 
accepted on March 8th, Another Committee on administrative 
Structure was set up in September, 1965, irs, Goodman is chairing this 
committee which has met several times, 


Other developments include the stimulation from the Working Party 
for the Development of the Committee on the Identification and Diagnosis 
of the Retarded School 4.ged Child which has met twice in recent months, 
with several members of the Y/orking Party serving on the committee. 


There was also a notable contribution made by the committee chaired 
by Rose Paper in surveying through C.2.C. efforts, the interest of 
special education staff in and need for in-service training programs. 


The relationships to the Teacher Training Committee, Mrs. 
Strauss' meeting with the VY’orking Party on Work, the participation in the 
annual conference on mental Ketardation in November, and the visits by 
the co-chairmen and others to two different Junior High Schools should 
also be noted. 


We have been fortunate to have had consultant services on several 
occasions from Pr. Herbert Goldstein, chairman, Department of Special 
= ducation, Graduate School of zducation, Yeshiva University, New York 
City. His wisdom and guidance have been most helpful to the planning 
process. 
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I, SUMMARY OF DELIBERATIONS OF WORKING PaBTY 


The following provides a chronological history of the activities of 
the 2ducation Working Party -- the activities and materials used, 
problems, questions and issues raised, suggestions as well as 
recommendations. 


1. Information about most education programs was gathered from 
agencies offering education to retarded persons. (See chart entitled, 
"nN. Cc. ivientally Retarded Children and Adults in School Programs in the 
D.C. Area'' and statements on Vocational ducation services and project 
at St. Elizabeth's Hospital. ) 


2. Some members sent in statements of issues, problems or needs 
relating to the education of retarded persons. (See statements from Paul 
Benoit and Jim “Vyatt. ) 


3. The Chart Book on The President’s Panel Report was used. (See 
chart which summarized devel opmental characteristics, potential for 
education and training, and sccial and vocational adequacy using four 
levels of retardation.) This classification system was adopted by the 
Working Party along with the A.a.M.D. definition, using 1.Q. 75 as upper 
limit. 


4, Only the private schools are involved with the child who is 4, 5 
and 6 years of age, and they are willing to give the child up at ages 7 and 8, 
hoping that he is a better mentally retarded child because of the pre- 
school program. 


5. From the Report of the Task Force on “ducation and Rehabilitation 
President's Panel on iviental Ketardation: 


"Continuing research indicates that, besides 
intelligence, personality, and emotional factors 
are major components of mental retardation, and that 
personality factors in the retarded are much more 
significant than tested intellectual levels in carrying 
out tasks involved in inter-personal re lations and 
work adjustment. The customary criteria used 
in defining mental retardation are not adequate to 
predict social or occupational success or failure 
except at the extremes of intel lectual levels." 


6. Guestion of proc edure for determi nation of mental retardation in 
D.C. Schools. (See "Some Criteria on which Psychologists Base Recom- 
mendations for Pupils to be Placed in Special Academic Curriculum" and 
"Promotion Policies Zlementary- Junior High Schools", ) 
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7. Zach agency asked to furnish information on: 


I. Admission criteria for types of handicaps 

ll. Transfer criteria 

Ill. «xclusion criteria 

IV. Provision for periodic or continuous evaluation 


(See reports from Public Schools, ©.C. Society for Crippled Children, 
the Pilot School for Blind Children, St, John's Child Development Center 
and Children's Center. ) 


8, Study of trainable child began by using excerpt from "Report on 
School Euilding Needs for an Zffective Zducation Program for Trainable 
Mentally Retarded Children”, prepared by Dr. Fouracre. (See appendix. ) 


9. There was a consensus that educators have a role to play in 
serving the profoundly retarded person, and the proper role was as 
advisors or consultants to those providing direct services. Dr. Libber 
suggested that if we could identify those skills needed, we could write a 
curriculum or guide for training profoundly retarded persons. (See Jim 
Wyatt's letter on profound ly retarded served at Children's Center and his 
comments, ) | 


19. ‘Pointers for Planning for Special “ducation for the Mentally 
Retarded" was used in deliberations. (See appendix. ) 


11. Copies of Maryland Laws relating to Special Education were 
secured for members. 


12. A curriculum for trainable children was developed and used on a 
trial basis during the 1965-65 school year. 


13. It was pointed out that it is much less expensive to care for a 
trainable child in public schooi than to institutionalize him. 


14. The Health Department provides services in evaluating most 
trainable children. 


15, The need for a Department of Special Education was recognized. 


16. The question of identifying retarded children came in for much 
discussion, as well as the necd for full scale diagnostic and evaluation 
services. 


17. Zvaluation is a continuous process with follow-up of the child an 
important part of the process. 
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18. In fighting the battle of teacher shortages, Dr. Her bert 
Goldstein finds that across the country about 1/3 of teachers are reported 
to be qualified, 1/3 are working toward certification, while the remaining 
1/3 of the teachers are not really caring. 


19. The Trainable Child Committee with rs. Eertha Tay man, 
chairman, was established July 19th, After a considerable number of 
meetings and with consultative help from Dr. Coldstein, the Committee 
presented its report which was accepted on Iwarch 8, 1966. (Gee 
appendix. ) 


20. Dr. Goldstein stressed our need to take all characteristics of 
the child into account in planning what to do with him. The data we collect 
should be functional, so we can use it in the diagnosis of the learning 
disability. We need to know how many trainable children and youth there 
are, and we need a definitive description of what they are like. ach child 
should have a thorough assessment of his language development. 


21. Some questions raised relate to: scientific accuracy of diagnostic 
procedures; how psychologists can provide teachers with what they need 
to know, so they can act intelligently; how one can function with no 
administrative setup and without an adequate number of psychologists. We 
need to look at The Whole, define what the problems are and decide on the 
best procedures, 


22. Dr. Goldstein said that a good special class is superior to 
a good regular class, for retarded children; but we need good special 
classes, with well prepared teachers who are well supervised, anda 
continuing educational plan, ‘Ve should group children on why they are 
what they are rather than on performance. 


23. The question seems to be: How we get parents involved. We 
need to involve parents in creative ways and this will take imagination and 
creativity, and will require our knowing parents too. 


24, The practice of placing teachers who have failed with regular 
classes as teachers of special classes, was discussed as a strange 
philosophy. 


25. The need for an overall structure, such as a Department of 
Special iiducation, is basic to any other recommendations. 


26. A committee on administrative structure was organized with 
Mrs. Zlizabeth Goodman chairman, (See "Suggested Outline of Function 
of Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Special «ducation.) This docume nt 
circulated in April as a beginning point for a more refined revision later on. 
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27. The co-chairmen and Mr, Hall visited Randall Jr. High School. 
Nir. Aranha, former principal, and Mrs. Le Boo later met with the 
Working Party to discuss this program. (See appendix. ) 


28. urs. Strauss shared material which she had extracted from a 
Task Force Report of President's Panel on Mental Retardation. (See 
appendix. ) 


29. There is need for definition without using the term, mental 
retardation -- need for a hopeful designation, taking away some of the 
stigma. 


30, At the time of the visit to Randall €chool, there were some 
198 pupils in Special Academic classes, which number was halved after 
transfer of pupils to regular classes. On the basis of psychological test 
results and teacher evaluation, pupils who had not scored between 55 and 
75 1.Q., and who were not retarded 3 or more years in reading achieve- 
ment, were transferred to regular classes. 


31. Impetus for the development of a committee concerned with 
identification and diagnosis of mental retardation in school aged children, 
came from discussions of the Progress Report of the Vorking Party on 
Identification and Diagnosis at a W.ental Retardation Committee meeting, 
when urs, Strauss suggested a study of this area in depth. The ducation 
Working Party enthusiastically endorsed this need and a number of 
members agreed to serve on it. 


32. Mrs. Steele made a report on licensing -- on what exists now 
and proposed changes which will be acted on by the School Eoard in May 
1966, (ee "Standards for Probationary Certification". ) 


33. A committee with Mrs. Rose Paper as chairman organized 
to survey special education staff interest in and need for in-service 
training programs, using the officer of C.E.C. of which Mrs. Paper is 
president. (See appendix for questionnaire and report. ) 


34. Mr. Volland, Director of Vocational wducation for D.C. 
Schools, sees more opportunities for educable children in these programs. 


35. Dr. Libber presented curriculum materials, assisted by Mrs. 
Strauss. The following points were made: 


a. a team approach has been used in developing 
materials -- curriculum staff, teachers, 
principals and others, 


while we have a good many curriculum publi- 
cations for secondary school special academic 
classes, we need more -- they are not complete 
enough, 


the present curriculum materials need further 
revision. 


there are only 3 people in the Curriculum 
Departme nt. 


there is need for budget to allow for more 
release time, so teachers can work on 
curriculum, 


36. The following recommendations were made: 


a. 


e. 


There is need to expand services of the 
Curriculum Department ani improve the 
articulation between the various levels -- 
teachers and Department of Curriculum. 


For educable children, some materials are 
available, but more need to be deve loped. 


Pupil Personnel services should be expanded 
for effective placement of children. 


The need for a Pirector of Special &ducation 
was re-emphasized. 


There is need for a Director of Public Information 
and staff for Public Schools, to include inter- 
pretation of the need for special classes for 
educable and trainable children, 


There is need for publicity related to the planning, 
which would present facts, pointing out good 
programming as well as problems to be solved. 


37. It was recommended that: 


"For the child who must be withdrawn from a 


public school situation, the Committee recomme nds 
that an equitable tuition payment in the amount of 


‘ +2 
: ‘ 
be 2 
: ieee 


$1200 per annum, based on a 12-month school 
year, be nade which would enable him to enroll in 
an approved private school situation. 4A similar 
situation has been working out well in surrounding 
counties; and children who have necessarily been 
excluded from public school classes have found 
acceptance in private schools with the aid of such 
allotted funds. This provision would help to insure 
the continuity of such educational and training 
experiences to the child as he is able to absorb, 
and would fulfill the educational obligation which 
the community owes to each and every child. 


"Nt is suggested that funds for this tuition 
grant be included as a budget item to Congress - 
or derived through a joint contribution from the 
Eoard of Education, Welfare Department, or 
related groups," 
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| Footnotes: 

This information is somewhat out of date at present since figures 
were gathered through June, 1965. Notable changes are the increase of 
children in Trainable classes in Public Schools, the dissolution of the Help 
for Ketarded Children’s Nursery- Primary School, the increase of enrollment 
at St. John's Child Mevelopment Center and decrease of enrollment in Public 
School Special Academic classes. 

1/ Forty seven children have at least average intelligence. 

2 / Public residential facility serving D.C. retarded children and adults. 

3/ Nursery- Primary School. 

4/  Prevocational Program. 

5/ Five residents came from other areas. 

6/ 15 from Prince Georges County and 46 from Montgomery County. 

7/ 34 classes ages 7 to 16. 

8/ 192 classes in 99 schools - 4C on Visiting Instruction. 

9/ Ages 13 to 17, 36 at Sharpe Health School, 10 on Visiting Instruction. 
10/ Ages 16 to 20; 9 at Sharpe Health School, 5 on Visiting Instruction. 
11/ Ages 7 to 18 years. 

12/ Twelve residents came from other areas. 
13/ Will increase to 125 by 1970-71. 

14/ Ages 6-16, 

15/ | Younger males served 7 to 15 years of age. 


16/ Older males and females aged 11 to 18 years served. 


PUELIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMEIA 
Franklin Administration Building 
Thirteenth and < Streets N.W. 

Washington 5, D.C. 


Assistant Superintendent April 23, 1965 
Industrial & ducation 
Adult 2ducation 
Summer Schools 


ir. manford Kall 

D.C. Department of Public Eealth 
Room 4147 | 

360 Indiana 4.venue, N.’’. 
Washington, D.C. 


Tear Mr. Hall: 


As a member of the :Vorking Party on «:ducation, 
attempting to uSe the reporting form distributed at the April 6th 
meeting, I find that it is not suitable for reporting vocational 
education services available to the mentally retarded in the 
m.C. Public Schools. In lieu of the form, Mrs. Strauss 
suggested that I maxe a brief statement which might be helpful. 


The programs in our vocational high schools are 
designed for the 90 plus I.@. student, however, mildly 
retarded students who have completed the 9th grade have been 
enrolled in some cases. These latter students enter the 
same shop classes with the more able students, but may not 
be able to progress further than a Single or semi-skilled phase 
of the shop subject. Our vocational programs are limited 
to the senior high school level (10 - 12 grades) and do not 
embrace programs Specifically designed for the mentally 
retarded. 


Sincerely yours, 


Robert J. Volland 
Director 
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April 23, 1965 


TO: Mr. Mmanford Eall 
Planning Coordinator for mental Retardation 
for the District of Columbia 


Research Project in iuental Retardation - Saint & lizabeths Hospital 


mentally retarded patients ina mental hospital present specific 
prcblems in treatment and in help needed to return to the community. 
iviental retardation has been a contributing factor to whatever personality 
difficulties they manifest and will continue to be a factor in their adjust- 
ment after leaving the hospital. The conimunity gives relatively little 
attention to the mental health problems of retarded adults who have been 
subjected throughout their lives to the pressures from which we are at 
last trying toprotect retarded children. 


We can rarely speak realistically about rehabilitation of mentally 
retarded patients. This term implies thata patient has previously made 
a social and vocational adjustment which may be reestablished, Few 
mentally retarded patients have before coming to the hospital developed 
vocational skills. Few have families who are prepared to help them. A 
large proportion of mental patients on all levels of ability need help to 
develop new and more successful patterns of living by changing their 
attitudes toward themselves and their environme nt, The mentally 
retarded patients need this and often need also help in developing the 
minimum social, intellectual, and vocational skills necessary to live in 
the community. Their low level of language development often makes it 
difficult for them to utilize the usual therapeutic and rehabilitation services 
available. | 


The Hospital staff has made consistent efforts to meet the individual 
needs of these patients and has been aware that they could profitably be 
studied in a group in order to identify their common problems and to 
develop more effective methods of treatment and rehabilitation. It has 
recently become possible for some staff time to be given to this project 
which is now in the process of development by the Program for Research 
in Personality Assessment of the Behavioral Studies Branch. 


Margaret iuercer, Ph.D 

Dir., Program for Kesearch in 
Personality Assessment Behavioral 
Studies Branch, St. <lizabeths Hospital 
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JEWISH FOUNDATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, INC. 
april 11, 1965 


Mrs. Ruth Strauss 

Supervisor of Secondary aj ducation 
N.C, Public Schools 

Franklin Euilding 

13th & « Streets, N. Vv. 
Nashington, D.C. 


Dear Mrs. Strauss: 


It was indeed a pleasure to attend your vigorous meeting the other 
day. I quite agree with you that we did have to begin by making each one 
of us conscious of everyone else's activities. That was by way of deter- 
mining the water level -- now how can we raise it? 


To a great extent, I believe that we will raise the level of service for 
the retarded by doing more all along the line. Fut perhaps it is possible 
to pinpoint certain areas where small changes. could make enormous 
differences, For example -- 


1. Ithink we must come toa clear definition of the lower limits of 
cooperativeness in children that will be accepted in public schools, Perhaps 
we might steer clear of the IQ and rely on the ability of a child to benefit by 
group activity. 


9. I think we should definitely consider the concept of small local 
schools for severely retarded children rather than isolated classes 
distributed throughout the City. People benefit from social interaction and 
also under these conditions, in-service training, which is so essential, 
could take place. 


3. We should provide for the appropriate geographical distribution of 
these small classes. Dr. Fouracre, in cooperation with the D.C. schools, 
did a beautiful study on architectural planning of special classes, and I 
think it should be utilized sooner or later. 


4. ‘Ye should consider accepting retarded children into school 
before the sixth birthday. Many are considering taking them as early as 
they are able to fit into a group situation. 
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5. “Ye should have more clinical services for children and we 
should publicize these services and help parents feel that they will benefit 
from utilizing them. 


6. There should be a vast program of parent education and also 
public education. 


"7. We should by all means initiate a program of day care for 
difficult children that cannot fit into school, and this service should be 
planned in association with a parent counseling program. 


8, Finally, we should press the school authorities to work toward 
providing tuition grants for children who cannot be treated in public 
facilities. There will always be need for private service because I doubt 
that within our lifetime public services will ever suffice to give community 
care to all the children, so we may as well regard them as a necessary 
part of the total social mechanism for dealing with this problem. 


These are my basic thoughts. I hope that I will be able to attend the 
next meeting. In the event that Iam unable, you at least have my thoughts, 


Iam happy to participate in your Committee. 


Very sincerely yours, 


E, PAUL BENOIT, Ph.D., 
Director. 
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GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMEIA 
DEPARTMENT OF PUELIC Wi LFARE 
Children’s Center 
Laurel, lmaryland 


April 13, 1965 


Mr. Manford Hall 

D.C. Department of Public Health 
300 Indiana Avenue 

Washington, D.C. 


Dear Manny: 


As I listened to the members of the Committee speak during our 
April 6th meeting the following major problems, needs or issues were 
brought to mind. This listing is ordered not ina priority fashion, but 
simply as I thought of them: 


1. There seems to be a need for involvement of mentally 
retarded individuals in a school program at a very 
early age. Therefore, adequate diagnostic facilities 
to identify the retarded child are needed. Staff 
and physical facilities to provide pre-school programs 
are greatly needed. 


2. Vocational training for the mentally retarded seems to 
be an issue which would be of concern not only to the 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, but to public 
schools, private schools and other agencies training 
mentally retarded individuals. 


3. Scholarship funds are needed in order that students 
from poor families may be involved in training 
programs. The State of Maryland provides a 
tuition of $60C. 0C per year for any individual whose needs 
cannot be met by the public schools. Perhaps a review 
of the D.C. Code would help us to determine if sucha 
tuition plan is now available in the District of Columbia, 
or if there is perhaps a precedent established for re- 
questing such financial assistance for me ntally retarded 
students. 
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10. 


wore public school facilities, both for the trainable 

and the educable mentally retarded individual are 
needed. This would in many cases eliminate the need 
for placing numen us retarded individuals in residential 
institutions. 


The supply of well trained teachers is grossly in- 
adequate. Perhaps we could briefly review the require- 
ments for teachers working in various education and 
training programs that are now in existence in order 
that we may determine what these requirements might 
ideally be. 


Many educable mentally retarded children are committed 
tothe District Training €chool because there is apparently 
no satisfactory home situation. Itis my opinion that 
there is a need for some kind of foster home or group 
home situations where these individuals might remain 
in the community and participate in community programs 
rather than having to spend many years of their lives in 
an institutional setting and perhaps never be able to 
return to the community because of their lack of inde- 
pendence and social skills. 


Sheltered workshop facilities are grossly inadequate in 
the District of Columbia and if available would provide 
not only training, but full-time employment for many 
trainable mentally retarded individuals. At the present 
time there is legislation before the house of Representatives 
which would provide tremendous financial assistance to 
Sheltered Workshop programs. It would perhaps be of 
interest to the group and should be reviewed. 


@ducational and training services for the mentally 
retarded should be extended to age 20 and beyond. 
This extended service should also be made available 
through public school programs as well as through 
other institutions. 


There seems to be a need for curriculum development 
for the education and training of mentally retarded. 


The employment of teacher aides, as well as the training 


of teacher aides to assist teachers of the mentally re- 
tarded would be an area that this group should discuss. 
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11. "ho will be responsible for educating and training 
the multiple handicapped mentally retarded individual 
the emotionally disturbed retardate, the blind 
retardate, the deaf and/or mute retardate, the physically 
handicapped retardate, etc.) ? 


12, What might be further done to stimulate employment 
for the retarded? 


13. How might services of the many institutions serving 
retarded individuals be coordinated in an attempt 
to eliminate duplication of services to an individual 
or family ? 


14. ‘What should an adequate physical plant for the 
education and training of mentally retarded consist 
of? The Department of Health, «ducation and NVelfare 
through their Architectural and engineering Branch 
is making an interesting study of this topic and it may 
be of interest to the Committee. 


These are my preliminary thoughts very roughly and briefly stated. 
Perhaps they will provide some stimulation for further discussions ~ 
and exploration of this vast problem. Attached also find the data sheet 
concerning the population of the District Training School. 


Sincerely yours, 


JeL. WYATT, 
Acting Superintendent of Schools 
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PRz-SCHOOL 
AGE 0-5: 

Maturation & 

Development 


SCHOOL AG#& ADULT 
6-21 21 & OVER 
Training & Social & Vocational 


i ducation Adequacy 


LEVEL 


PROFOUND 


Gross retardation; 


minimal capacity for 


functioning in sensori- 
motor areas; needs 
nursing care. 


May walk, need 
nursing care, have 
primative speech; 
usually benefits from 
regular physical 
activity; incapable 

of self maintenance, 


Obvious delays in 
all areas of de- 
velopment; shows 
basic emotional 
responses; may 
respond to skillful 
training in use of 
legs, hands and 
jaws; needs close 
supervision. 


ne ee el ca et perenne nea 


Marked delay in 
motor development; 
little or no communi- 
cation skill; may 
respond to training 
in elementary self- 
help, e.g. , self- 
feeding. 


Usually walks bar- Can conform to daily 
ring specific dis- routines and repeti- 
ability; has some _ tive activities; needs 
understanding of continuing direction 
speech and some and supervision in 
response; can prof- protective environ- 
it from systema- ment. 

tic habit training. 


* int eeiont. 0 in apes th ee 


MODERATE 


MILD 


Noticeable delays in 
motor development, 

especially in speech; 
responds to training 
in various self-help 

activities, 


Can perform simple 
tasks under sheltered 
conditions; partici- 
pates in simple re- 
creation; travels 
alone in familiar 
places; uSually in- 
capable of self 
maintenance, 


Can learn simple 
communication, 
elementary health 
and safety habits, 
and simple manual 
skills; does not 
progress in funct- 
ional reading or 
arithmetic. 


6 EE ee Ne es stan aE em TL 


Cften not noticed as 
retarded by casual ob- 
server, but is slower 
to walk, feed self and 
talk than most 
children, 


Jb 


Can acquire prac- Can usually achieve 
tical skills and use- social and vocational 
ful reading and skills adequate to 
arithmetic toa 3rd self maintenance; may 
to 6th grade level need occasional guid- 
with special educa- ance and support when 


tion. Can be guid- under unusual social 
ed toward social or economic stress. 
conformity. 
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Department of Pupil Personnel Services 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


SOME CRITERIA ON WHICH PSYCHOLOGISTS BAS# 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PUPILS TO B& PLACED 
IN SPECIAL ACADEMIC CURRICULUM * 


We agree that there should be some flexibility between the Special 
Academic Curriculum and regular programs. It should be stressed that 
factors other than the I.Q. of the student, such as extent of his involve- 
ment in the academic program, pattern of maturation, experiental back- 
ground, and achievement level should be considered. 


Placement in Special Academic Curriculum classes is made on the 
recommendation of the Psychological Services Unit of the Department of 
Pupil Personnel Services. The following factors are considered: 


1. The school history as indicated by study of 
the child’s cumulative and health records to- 
gether with reports of classroom performance 
as disclosed by the teacher, counselor, and 
principal. 


2. The intellectual functioning level of the child 
as appraised by use of appropriate tests and 
clinical judgment exercised by the school psychologist 
in consultation with teacher, counselor, and 
principal. It is expected that children within the 
1,.Q, range of 56 to 75 will be considered for 
Special Academic Curriculum classes. Whether 
the marginal cases (I,Q.'s near 50 and those near 75) are 
actually recommended for the Special Academic 
Curriculum placement depends upon the psychologist's 
evaluation of all other available data, particularly 
interpretation of sub-test data and observation of 
the child's behavior during the testing situation to- 
gether with such additional testing as might be indi- 
cated. It is not expected that pupils with marginal 
scores due to factors related to educational retardations 
will be recommended to the Special Academic 
Curriculum. 


* The "basic curriculum track" was retitled "Special Academic 
Curriculum". This was recommended by the Superintendent in 
his "No Retreat in the Drive for &xcellence", to the Board of 
Education and approved by the Board of iducation at the April 22, 
1965 Board Meeting. 
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3. It is expected that the child will be functioning 
at least three years below grade level. No child 
will be recomme nded to the special academic 
class who is doing satisfactory work in a regular 
class. 


4, The child will have reached the chronological 
age of seven before consideration for Special 
Academic Curriculum placement, In those 
cases where Special Academic Curriculum 
placement is indicated, and the child has not 
reached the chronological age of seven, junior 
primary class placement can be recommended. 


5. Interchange between the Special Academic 
Curriculum and regular program will be 
flexible on the basis of consultations between | 
the teacher, principal, counselor, and school 
psychologist evaluating the rate of progress 
manifested by the child. Periodic re- 
appraisals supply additional data on which to 
base this kind of interchange. 


Aileen H, Davis 
Assistant Superintendent 


May 7, 1965 


APPROVED: 


/s/ CARL F. HANSEN 
Gari F. Hansen, Superintendent of Schools 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THs DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Franklin Administration Building 
Washington, D.C. 


April 29, 1965 


PROMOTION POLICIES 
ELEMENTARY - JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


In general, children who are being promoted on the normal age level 
of eleven years, seven months to twelve years, Six months, will present 
achievements at a minimum of 5.0 at the time of the sixth grade tests. 

It is expected that most children will have achieved cons iderably above 
this mininium. ; 


CRITERIA FOR PROMOTION OF REGULAR PUPILS 


1. Students of below average ability and whose achievement level 
is below the fifth grade should not be promoted to the junior high schools 
until they have reached the age level of thirteen years, seven months, and 
have spent one year in the sixth grade. Further retention for the good 
of the child is at the discretion of the principal. 


9. It is expected that below average children will need one or two 
additional years in the elementary schools to obtain minimum standards 
of achievement. The suggested minimum standards of achievement listed 
below are to be used as a guide, not as an arbitrary standard: 


1.@. 6th Grade Score - march 
106 plus 6.5 minimum 
90-99 5.0 minimum 
80-89 4.5 minimum 
75-79 4,0 minimum 
Under 75 Classed as Special Academic 


3. Children entering the city at thirteen years, seven months, or 
above, should be placed in the junior high schools. They should not be 
placed in an elementary school regardless of previous school experience 
unless recommended for different placement by the Department of Pupil 


Personnel. 
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* CRITERIA FOR PROMOTION OF SPECIAL ACADz MIC 


1. Special Academic pupils who will be thirteen years, seven months 
old by September 15, of the following school year, may be transferred 
from elementary schools to junior high schools if this seems deSirable. 


°. There will be no other transfers of Special Academic Pupils 
to the junior high schools during the school year except in special cases 
where the approval of the principals of the schools concerned and the 
Director of Special Zducation has been obtained. 


3. The classification of pupils to be placed in the Special Academic 
curriculum must be upon the recommendation of the Department of Pupil 
Personnel Services. However, in cases where a clinical is pending and 
all other evidence indicates that the child belongs in a Special Academic 
class, he is to be transferred to the junior high school in accordance 
with the statement in Section 1. 


4, Any children who have been placed in a Special Academic class 
and who are not educably retarded but who were placed there because of 
remedial difficulties should go on the regular list for junior high school 
and not on the Special Academic list. | 


EDITH A, LYONS 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


JOHN D. KOONTZ 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


(*) - Special Academic is the term now used for the 
former Basic classification. 
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TYPE OF CLASS 


Classes in Easic 
Education: 


Mentally Retarded 

Pupils and Slow- 
Learners, 
a lementary, 
Junior, and 
Senior High 
Schools. 


Severe Mental Ke- 
tardation 
Trainable 


D.C, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


LQ. 


CRITERIA FOR sDMISSION 


COMMENTS 


55-85 Pupils in Easic #ducation fallin The aim of the 


35-55 


two groups; those with I.Q.'s of 
75 or below and those with I.Q@.'s 
of 75 to 90 with a marked degree 


of retardation. 


Placement of the first group 
is made on recommendation 
of the Department of Pupil 
Personnel Services after 
clinical examination where 
there is clear indication that 
such placement is justified. 
Classes in this group should 
have a pupil-teacher ratio 
of 18 to 1. 


Placement of the second 
group will be made by the 
principal on the basis of the 
degree of retardation, 

Pupils in this group must 
have achievement in reading 
and arithmetic 3 years below 
grade level. The principal 
may request clinical examin- 
ation of any pupil in this 
group when he feels that 
such an examination is 
needed. 


Toilet trained, ambulatory. 
Psychological study, evalua- 
tions and certification for 
placement by Pupil Personnel 
Services. Physical examina- 
tion by D.C. Health Depart- 
ment, Placement by Director 
of Special i: ducation. 


rae | 


Basic Program 
should be the up- . 
grading of child- 
ren. Those who 
are academically 
retarded will be 
placed in basic 
programs and 
moved out when 
their development 
has reached ac- 
ceptable standards, 
Flexibility between 
the basic and reg- 
ular program shad 
be stressed. Fac- 
tors, other than 
I,@., such as 
achievement level, 
motivation, and 
interest need to be 
considered in the 
placement of pupils. 
Organization of 
classes in the Bas- 
ic Program should 
be determined by 
the particular 
building situation 
and may begin as 
early as the first 
grade. Basic cur- 
ricula and guides 
to be used for 
these groups. 


Develop potential 
for self-care and 
group living. Ages 
16. Referred to Vo- 
cational Rehabili- 
tation at age of 16 
years, Transpor- 
tation is provided. 
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D.C. PUELIC SCHOOLS 


EXCLUSIONS 


Zxclusions of pupils from District of Columbia Public Schools, who 
are within the compulsory school attendance age, but who are not able to 
profit from school instruction, are as follows: 


1. 


a 


All applications in such cases are referred to the 
Department of Pupil Personnel fervices. 


A written report on the investigation is submitted to the 
Board of Education, through the Superintendent, covering 
the following points: 


a. Results of official mental examination of pupil 
b. kecord of school attendance andprogress 

ec. Social history of pupil 

d. Present status 

e. Recommendation of investigators 


The Superintendent of Schools is author ized to excuse the 
pupil from school attendance by executive order, if in his 
judgment the facts in the case warrant such action, subject 
to the approval of the Board of «ducation at its next meeting. 


The principal, Department of School Attendance and Director 
of Special ducation are notified of such exclusions. 


All records of such exclusions are filed in the Department 
of Pupil Personnel Services and the Department of School 
Attendance, 


All such exclusions are temporary and may be reviewed 
after one year upon application of parent or guardian and/or 
upon the recommendation of the school psychologist. 


Parents or guardians are notified of the action taken by a 
letter from the Secretary of the Board of «ducation. 
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D.C, SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
2800 13th Street, N. «/. 


I. ADMISSION CRITERIA FOR PRESCHOOL (Separate from other 

Society ser vices) 

Children between the ages of three and seven years of age who need 
physical therapy, occupational therapy and/or speech therapy, and/or 
Special x:ducation Preschool training are accepted at the Society. 

Admission Procedures: 


1. Parent makes application to the medical Director. 


9. Case history is taken and records are requested of other 
schools, agencies and Medical Centers who have knowledge of the child. 


3. jiviedical Director examines the child and plans further 
diagnostic procedures where indicated. 


4, Psychological evaluation is scheduled and usually completed 
before child enters school program. 


Il PLACEMENT AND TRANSFER 


1. Child is initially placed in classes after diagnostic procedures 
have begun. 


2. Placement is made on basis of recommendation of medical 
Director, psychologist and Coordinator. 


3. No formal transfer policies are in effect. 


4. Child is transferred from original group to more appr opriate 
class after Staff Conference discussion and kn owledge of Medical Director. 


5. Placements are made throughout the year but primarily in 
September and January. 


6. Referral is made to Public School Special x ducation | 
Department when child is chronologically eligible. 


Ill, EXCLUSION CRITERIA 


1. Children are retained in preschool classes if an effective 
program aimed at meeting their needs can be arranged. 
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Ags If effective program cannot be arranged for child, referral. 
to the existing facilities is made by iuedical Director. 


3. Pertinent information is forwarded only with written request 
of parents. | 


Iv. PROVISIONS FOR CONTINUOUS “VA LUATION 


1. All children are evaluated in each of the therapy departments 
twice a year. 


2; Interpretati(ns of these evaluations are made to all Staff 
members and recomunen \ations for integrating educational and therapy 
(medical) programs are riven by the Medical Director, psychologist and 
program coordinator. . 


3. Psychologic'l evaluations are scheduled yearly or at request 
of Staff members. : 


4. Parents are free to request consultation with medical Director 
in addition to routine parent conferences held by teachers, Staff Psychologist 
and Program Coordinatcr. 
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THE PILOT SCHOOL FOR FE LIND CHILDREN, INC. 


3100 Miltary Road, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


way - 1965 


THE CRITERIA USED IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


OF PILOT SCHOOL 


General Information: The Pilot €chool ser ves multiply-handicapped blind 
children who have not been able to gain admission to the established 
school systems because of their extreme deviations. 


1, Admission criteria: (uultiply-handicapped blind children) 


A. Requirements for admission: 


zB. 


1. 
Re 
3. 
4, 


Blindness: total, legal, or functional 
Complicating problems: ~ as behavior, speech, 
or learning disabilities 

medical, social and psychological histories 
Parent agreement to coope rate in the program 
for parents, as well as the follow-up school 
program for the child. | 


Admission procedure: 


1. 


Interviews: 

a. Parents and child with the director 

b. Parents and child with the psychiatrist 

c. child seen by the teacher 

Home visits: 

a. by director and psychiatrist 

b. by teacher 7 

c. planning conference (staff with psychiatrist) 


Home teaching - for counseling and to establish 
needs and methods. 


Individual sessions at ho me and at school 
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5. Class participation, with indi vidual work 
continuing at school. 


C. Reporting procedures: 
1. School forms: such as 


a. application - (giving basic information 
by parents) 

b. evaluation on admission covering - child's 
functioning in terms of blindness (cues 
used, etc.) and primary sensory area, 
etc. 


2. Diary: (required of each member of the staff, 
volunteers, parents, and requested of visitors 
and anyone in contact with the children) 
Incidents, reactions, and interpretive impli- 
cations are written out as soon as possible after 
they occur. These are studied at regular 
weekly conferences, and become raw data 
for the annual year-end study of the progress 
of the child and adequacy of the program. 


3. . Children reports to parents 


Annual reports are submitted to the area boards 
of education (if requested) 


ll. Transfer criteria: 


This is the area of real problems. Transfer is not only the 
evaluation that the child is ready to proceed but involves the 
timing of acceptance by the next placement. ‘Ve have established 
internal criteria, and transfer procedures - at which point we 
are stopped by the other "agency" intake procedure. 


A. School evaluation: 
1. Evidence of child's progress in ability to: 


a. control behavior, and/or improvement in 
presenting problems toa degree supposedly 
meeting commission criterial of more 
normal/or other programs offering more 
advantage. 

b. perform academic tasks 
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B. Procedure: 


1. Keferral to the pupil appraisal services of 
the appropriate area school. 


School division for re-evaluation and re- 
placement. 


Communication in this area is poor. Psychological 
instruments for the testing of multiply-handicapped 
blind children are generally recognized as inadequate. 
The interpretation and evaluation made by the special 
services of the pilot school concerning the capacity 

of the child are not Successfully integrated into the 
re-evaluation. 


C. Follow-up: Periodic review contacts with family 
including interviews with the child. 


exchange of adjustment and prognostic studies 
between the referring and the accepting placement 
during the first year. 


(Not yet achieved) 


Parents are regarded as the decisive, responsible persons 
in planning, A child may be withdrawn (or institutionalized) 
on parents’ decision, Counseling with the psychiatrist 
and/or director is available on request or planned. 


Ii. Exclusion criteria: 


A. Probational status: None... the goal is to explore 
every possibility of help: one techigue is the use of 
exclusion when parents do not coope rate (as established 
as a criteria of acceptance ... so far this requirement 
serves to re-establish relationship, and does not 
seem to properly come under an exclusion criteria, 

We have used it, hovever, fora fullterm... and 
would until admission requirements were re- 
established. 


Home visiting, counseling and home teaching are 
planned during exclusion. 


B, Provisional placements: None 
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C, Referral for other than public school placement: 
as above... transfer procedure E. 
goal is placement in a Mo reachieving group 
(institutionalization is regarded as a last resort but 
the parents’ right of decision is supported as fully 
as help to avoid the necessity to institutionalize 
because of no other supportive resource. ) 


IV. Provision for periodic or continuous evaluation. See IC and IIB. 


The Pilot School Program is essentially a continuous 

study program day by day. | 

Specific school programs of study re each child's vision, 
hearing, mobility are carried on and coordinated with 

the family medical program. 

Psychological studies are focused on developing new scales 
of the measure ment of the skills of blind children 
(diagnosed as retarded, brain-damaged, emotionally 
disturbed) believed to be not reflected in present 
psychological instruments). 
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ST. JOHN'S DEVELOPMENT SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 
5921 UTAH AVENUE, N. W. 
VASKINGT ON, D.C. 20015 


J, ADMISSION CRITERIA 


Both educable and trainable mentally retarded children between the ages 
of 4-1/2 and 18 years are accepted at St. John's, 


Admission Procedure: 


1. Imake formal application by completing the infor mation 
requested on the admission form. 


9. Attached to the application blank is a case history form 
which should be filled out to the best of the parents’ ability. This 
information is essential in assisting the St. John’s staff to under- 
stand the child's educational needs and to determine whether or 
not the St. John's program will be helpful to the child. 


3. A complete physical and psychological examination must 
be furnished as a part of the admission procedure. It is the 
parents’ responsibility to request that this information be sent 
to St. John's. If the child has been enrolled in school(s), these 
records, too, should be forwarded to this office. Likewise, ifa 
speech evaluation has been made or if the child has had speech 
therapy, these reports should be received before the faculty 
admission committee acts upon the application. 


4. After the above information is in the office of the Director 
of St. John's, an interview with the parent(s) and child will be 
scheduled. This visit is best during schcol hours, thus giving 
the parent(s) an opportunity to see the program and meet the faculty. 


During this visit the screening device developed by the staff at St. John's 
is administered to help identify functioning level and leaming disabilities. 
The child is then placed in a classroom situation for a short period of time 
in order to observe his behavior in a group situation. 


5. Following the interview, a written decision of acceptance 
or rejection is forwarded to the parents. If rejected, the reason . 
is given and recommendations are made regarding suitable 
facilities in this area. 


Il PLACEMENT aND TRANSFER 
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Children are initially placed in classes on the basis of the reports 
from diagnostic clinics and the screening done at St. John's. Children are 
sometimes transferred from this class to another if the original placement 
is not satisfactory. No formal transfer policies are in effect. Transfer to 
another class or another school may be made at any time during the school 
year. 


In, EXCLUSION CRITERIA 


Children are admitted to St. John's on a trial basis. The probationary 
period is usually of three months’ duration, allowing the staff time to make 
the necessary adjustments in programming for the child so that the most 
effective kind of education can be determined. 


At the end of this three month period, a conference is held with the 
parents to report on the progress shown during this period. Suggestions and 
recommendations are made relative to continuance in St, John's program 
or referral to a more Suitable program if indicated. Progress reports are 
made to the parents at regular intervals during the school year and parent 
conferences are scheduled whenever requested or recommended by the staff. 


Children continuing in the program at St. John's are expected to show 
at least minimal educational progress. 


Occasionally progress may not be evident during the initial probationary 
period. In these cases, provisional placement may be continued for an 
indefinite time. 


Enrollment in the program will terminate when the childreaches his 
eighteenth birthday. The professional staff will work closely with the parents 
in assisting with placement in some type of sontinuing education. 


The faculty committee is charged with tae responsibility for the admission 
and discharge of all children in the program. The decision of this committee 
is final. 


Vehon it is necessary to discharge or exclude a child from St. John's 
progizm, referral is always made to other existing facilities and copies of 
all pertinent information is forwarded upon request with permission from the 
family. 


IV. PROVISION FOR CONTINUCUS EVALUATION 
All children are scheduled periodically for psychological ani educational 


evaluations, Zach new admission is evaluated by the staff psychologist 
within a six months period after entrance. The results of this evaluation are 
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interpreted to the teacher by the psychologist. Specific suggestions are 

made to the teachers regarding the education of each child by the psychologist 
and the program coordinator. Achievement and supplemental psychological 
testing is done as often as indicated. Problems in learning and/or behavior 
are discussed and further testing is given when needed. Expansion of the 
present program will include the services of psychiatric consultants. 
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D.C, CHILDREN'S CENTER 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
Laurel, Maryland 


ADMISSION, PLACEMENT AND RELEASE OF CHILDREN'S 
CENTER RESIDENTS 


1. Commitment to the Children's Center. 
a. Retardates - District Training School 


Procedures for commitment to the District Training 
School are established by the District of Columbia code. 
This code provides for commitment of feeble minded 
persons who are not more than 45 years ofage. The 
phrase "feebleminded persons" is defined as any person 
afflicted with mental defectiveness from birth or from 
early age so pronounced that he is incapable of managing 
himself and his affairs or being taught to do so and who 
requires supervision, control and care for his own welfare 
or the welfare of others or for the welfare of the community 
and is not insane nor of unsound mind to such an extent as 
to require commitment to St. Zlizabeths Hospital. Ifa 
resident of the District of Columbia is supposed to be feeble- 
minded his guardian, any relative or any reputable citizen 
of the District of Columbia may file a written petition 
for the commitment of this individual to the District Training 
School, 


The Court is also responsible for appointing two 
physicians, at least one of whom shall be skilled in the 
diagnosis, and treatment of mental diseases to make an 
examination of the alleged feebleminded person and 
determine his mental and physical condition and certify 
their findings before the United States Pistrict Court for 
the District of Columbia. It then becomes the responsibility 
of this Court to decide, based upon the information 
presented, if the individual is eligible for commitment to 
the District Training School. 


B. Delinquents - Maple Glen School and Cedar snoll School 


The Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia, under 
the stipulations of the District of Columbia Code, commits 
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juvenile offenders to the District of Columbia Department 
of Public “’elfare. It then becomes the responsibility 

of the Department of Public Velfare to decide whether 
this individual will be cared for at maple Glen School, 
Cedar snoll School or some other appropriate public or 
private institution. : 


Il. Placement in £ducational Programs 
A. RKetardates - District Training School 


After an individual has been committed to District 
Training School it becomes the responsibility of the 
School Principal to decide upon an appropriate placeme nt 
in the education program, ThoSe individuals who fall 
within the profoundly retarded group are not placed in 
an education or training program, In the case of all 
students the Principal carefully reviews the material 
which was accumulated for the District Court. This 
material includes detailed information concerning the: 


Present Problem 
Present Home Situation 
Family History and Background 
jother's Medical History During Pregnancy 
Patient's History 
Neo-Natal Factors 
Development History 
iviedical History 
Psychological Testing 
Previous School 
Religion 
Social Security, OASI or other Benefits 
Financial Status of Family 
Current Description of Patient 


Following the review of this material each individual 
is seen in a conference with the Pincipal and/or Assistant 
principal. During this conference additional informal tests 
situations are structured and careful observations of the 
student's responses ere recorded. These informal tests 
range from observations of sensory motor Skills to brief 
adapted achievement tests in reading and arithmetic. 
The student is then assigned to a class group based on 
the information referred to above, the assets and liabilities 
of the teacher and the existing composition of the class 
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group. All class placements are on a trial basis and 
are subject to change upon a review of the teacher's 
observations of the child's performance and adjustment 
during the first one to two weeks of involvement in the 
program, 


B. Delinquents - Maple Glen School and Cedar noll School 


Any individual in this population who is 16 years of 
age or under must participate in the school program. 
Anyone over 16 is encouraged to participate and, of 
course, is allowed to should there be a desire for school 
attendance. Those students over 16 who refuse to attend 
school are placed in a work training assignment within 
the institution. The more successful individuals in the 
work training program are helped to secure paying jobs 
in the local community once they have demonstrated saleable 
Skills and job related responsibilities. 


Those students who are placed in the «ducation 
program are grouped for class activities through the | 
consideration of the following criteria: academic achieve- 
ment level, social maturity, chronological age, physical 
size, the individual teacher's assets and liabilities, 
and the composition of the group for which he is being 
considered. All class placements are subject to change 
following an evaluation of the teacher's observations of 
the student's behavior during the first two weeks of place- 
ment in the program. 


Ili, #xclusion or Release 
A. ketardates - District Training School 


Kkelease or exclusion from school for any reason is 
decided upon through a committee process. lKepresented 
on these committees are staff from the «ducation 
Department, Social Service, Cottage Life, Institutional 
Administration, Department of Vocational Kehabilitation, 
and in some cases the Psychologist ani Psychiatrist. 
Students may be excluded or released from school to a 
work training assignment, to an actual paying job place- 
ment, to Department of Vocational iKehabilitation for 
work and/or additional training, to the Seclusion Cottage, 
to a parole status, or to make room in the program for 
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an individual with a better prognosis for benefit and 
success. Actual release from the institution requires 
that the Court set aside the original commitment. This 
is possible only if (1) the person adjudged to be feeble- 
minded is in fact found not to be feebleminded, (2) because 
the individual has improved to the extent of being able to 
care for himself, (3) relatives or friends of the feeble- 
minded person are able and willing to supervise, control, 
care for and support him and requests his discharge, 

and if, in the judgment of the administrator of the 
institution, no evil consequences are likely to follow such 
discharge. 


Delinquents - Maple Glen School and Cedar Knoll School 


In these institutions any program change is also 
decided by a multi-disciplinary cominittee. Students who 
are beyond 16 years of age may be released from school to 
participate fully in work training programs, to work in 
paid positions or to the Seclusion Cottage. Students who 
are under 16 years of age are dropped from school while 
in the Secfusion Cottage but are re-entered upon release 
from this cottage. Release from Maple Glen School and 
Cedar <noli School programs is also a committee decision 
involving Btaff from the «ducation Department, Social 
Service, Cottage Life, Institutional Administration, 
the Child ‘Velfare Department and in some instances the 
Psychologist, Psychiatrist and representatives of 
Department of Vocational Kehabi litation. Decision for 
release may stipulate that the student will return to the 
comunity and a public school placement, In some 
situations involving individuals beyond school age, place- 
ment in public school programs upon release is not 
recommended. : 


Jim Wyatt 
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ST, JOHN’S DEVELOPMENT SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


To: Members of the Working Party on &ducation of Mentally Retarded 
Children and Youth 


From: M. H. Fouracre 


Re: Report to be considered at meeting on May 11, 1965, 


The following is an excerpt from “Keport on Schoo! Euilding Needs 
for an &ffective Education Program for Trainable Mentally hetarded 
Children" submitted to the Zducational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., New 
York, N.Y., June 1964: 
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‘rhe Committee members agreed that the children to be accom- 
modated in the proposed day school would be those who are classified as 
being severely and moderately mentally retarded. 


"Frequently these lower-functioning children have accompanying 
learning problems caused by neurological defects, emotional handicaps or 
cultural deprivation. These children have retarded language development 
and motor coordination which are often commensurate with their lower 
mental ability. From an educational point of view, the children are those 
whose mental levels approximate one-half of their chronological ages, but 
because of accompanying learning disabilities, have difficulty in being 
placed in existing special classes for the so-called educable or mildly 
mentally retarded. | 


"The Committee decided that the children considered in this report 
would have chronological ages between three and twenty-one. The 
Committee further realized that many public school systems could not 
legally provide for children aS young as three, but that private agencies 
might possibly serve this pre-school population. In many States the legal 
school separation age is below twenty-one; however, again older children 
might be served by some other community agency. No one school or agency 
would necessarily be required to service the entire age-range-spread in 
one facility, because the program for younger children differs greatly from 
that for older children and young adults. 


peers ee SP AER PCCP EC CP IN COL A SCT LL 


1/ Mr, John Riecks, Mrs. Rosa H, Jones, Mrs. Martha Rogers, 
Mrs. Miriam Tannhauser, Dr. Bertice A. Cornish, Dr. E, Paul 
Penoit, Mr. Jerome Bernstein and Dr. Maurice H, Fouracre. 
The latter served as Chairman, 
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"The Committee believed that these children, because of their 
limited mental development, must have those experiences which will make 
them less conspicuous to society and more capable of living in a con- 
trolled environment. The school must, therefore, provide experiences for 
the growth of skills commensurate with an individual child's ability in the 
following areas: (1) sensory development, (2) motor development; (3) 
communication; (4) self-care; (5) socialization; (6) useful home and 
community living; (7) functional symbolic learning and (8) avocational and 
occupational usefulness. 


"The following pages are devoted to these objectives, giving in- 
formation as to the school activities participated in by the children, the 
methods, materials and equipment used and the physical facilities needed: 


"CURRICULUM OBJECTIVES FOR THE EDUCATION OF TRAINABLE 
RETARDZD CHILDREN 


Sensory Development 


All Ages Ca's 3-21 
Ma's 2-8 


Objective: To have each retarded child develop five senses (vision, 
audition, tactile, taste and smell) to the maximum of 
his potential in each area. 

Experiences are provided in school which allow the 
children to develop these senses at their individual 
rates of growth. 


Educational Music; conversation, games (educational); recognition of 

Activities: objects; recognition of colors; recognition of sounds; 
following directions; discrimination of similarities and 
differences; coloring; painting; tracing. | 


Educational Peg boards; puzzles; toys; clay or play dough; paint; 
Materials books; pictures; paste; slides; pencils; paper; crayons, 
Used: beads; blocks; film and film strips. 


Equipment: Children's tables and chairs; piano; projector; record 
player; rhythm instruments 
Tables and/or individual desks; chairs. 


Physical Classroom to house a maximum of 15 children. This 
Facilit room should be used aS a quiet work room with the 
Needed: minimum of distracting influences. 
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Speech therapy room for speech and language 
developme nt - See Communication Section which 
follows. 


Centrally located small 'dark room! for individual 
teaching of children having perceptual problems. 


As the children become older and more capable 
the educational activities and materials become 
more advanced but commensurate with the 
children's mental, physical and emotional 
abilities. 


For the three older groups centrally located 
lavatories for males and females. The older 
groups will need a classroom which will simulate 
a factory work room. 


Wotor Development 


All ages Ca's 3-21 
a Ma's 2-8 


Objective: To have each retarded child develop physically to 
the maximum of his potential. xperiences provided in 
school which will allow children to deve lop both 
large and small muscles, So that they will become 
better coordinated and less likely to draw attention 
to their mental retardation because of ungainliness. 


Educational Adapted physical education; games; rhythms; arts 
Activities: and crafts; manipulative activities; printing; 
writing; typing; music; folk dancing; gardening. 


Educational Scissors; paste; paint and paint brushes; pencils; 
Materials: crayons; paper; arts and crafts media. 


Equipment: Wheel toys; slide; swings; jungle gym; balls; type- 
writers; work bench; mats for tumbling; balancing 
board; trampoline; record player; sand box; tools; 
simple shop equipment; yard tools. 


Physical All purpose room to be shared by 3 or 4 classes of 

Facilities young children; classroom; fenced play yard; 

Needed: covered patio; swimming pcol; gymnasium, 
general shop or work room. 
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Communication 


All ages Ca's 3-21 
Ma's 2-8 


_ Objective: To have each retarded child develop his communication 
skills tothe maximum of his ability. Oral communi- 
cation for the mentally retarded, both expressive 

and receptive, will be the most important form of 
communication between the retarded child, his 

parents, his superiors and his peers; however, 

for those older, more capable retarded children, 

limited reading and written expression will be in- 
corporated in the curriculum. 

(See Functional Symbolic Learning section which follows. ) 


Educational Games involving conversation; activities involving 
Activities: talking and listening; story telling; reading. 


Educational Puppets; books; films; film strips; other educational 
Materials: materials listed above. 


Equipment: Teletrainer; tape recorder; record player; group 
hearing aid; projectors. 


Physical Classrooms as previously reported; speech therapy 
Facilities room. 
Needed: 

Self-Care 


All ages Ca's 3-21 
Ma's 2-8 


Objective: To have each retarded child learn to care for his 
own personal needs; toileting; dressing; personal 
cleanliness and grooming; eating. 


@ducational Dramatics (role playing). 
Activities: 


Zducational Films; film strips; records. 
Materials: 


Equi-nent: Projector; record player. 
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Physical 
Facilities 
Needed: 


All ages 


Objective: 


Classrooms as indicated previously; lavatories 
adjoining rooms for younger children; central 
lavatories for boys and girls who are older; 
gymnasium; apartment, 


Socialization 


Ca's 3-21 
Ma's 2-8 


To have each retarded child acquire a degree of 
social adjustment commensurate with his mental, 
physical and emotional ability. To behave ina 
socially acceptable manner toward his peers and 
adults. 


Educational Sharing; taking turns; accepting responsibility; 


Activities: respecting self, individuals and property. 
“ducational Books; films; film strips; shop tools; art me dia. 
Materials: 
Equipment: Projectors; charts; easels. 
Physical Classroom; auditorium or multi-purpose room, 
Facilities lunchroom; gymnasium, 
Needed: 
Useful Home and Community Living 

All Ages CatS 3-21 

Ma's 2-8 
Objective: To have the retarded child acquire a degree of 


Educational 
Activities: 


proficiency commensurate with his mental, 
physical and emotional ability to undertake home 
and community responsibilities, i.e. homemaking, 
mobility in the community, simple home repairs, 
care of the yard, etc. 


Role playing; responsibilities around the school; 
cooking; sewing; field trips into the community. 


Educational Films; film strips; homemaking materials; 


Materials: 


foodstuffs, 
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Equipment: 


Physical 
Facilities 
Needed: 


All ages 


Objective: 


is ducational | 
Activities: 


«© ducational 
materials: 


equipment: 


Physical 
Facilities 
Needed: 


All ages 


Objective: 


Play household equipment; work benches; projectors; 
garden tools; cleaning tools; mops; pails; vacuum | 
cleaner; broom, etc.; washington machine; dryer; | 
dishwasher; and shop tools. 


General shop; lunchroom; kitchen; school grounds; 
apartment. 


Functional Symbolic Learning 


Ca's 3-21 
Ma's 2-8 


To have a retarded child acquire academic skills 
(reading and number work) commensurate with his 
mental ability. For some children this skill will 
be the recognition of signs for his own safety; for 
others, the achievement of a third or fourth grade 
level after prolonged exposure. The latter group 
may acquire the academic skills rotely but fail to 
comprehend the meaning which should result from 
completing the act. 


Group work; conversation. 


Books; educational gaines; charts; films; film 
strips. 


Audio visual equipment; tables; desks; chairs; 
projectors. 


Classrooms as described. 


Avocational and Cccupational Usefulness 


Ca's 3-21 
Ma's 2-8 


To prepare a retarded child to do occupational 
tasks which are commensurate with his mental, 
physical and emotional levels of functioning. To 
assist the child in using leisure time wisely, 
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educational 
Activities: 


Educational 
Materials: 


Equipment: 
Physical 


Facilities 
Needed: 


doing stansri Leisuse (2B? activities mice DA-eparing 
the retarded to enter a sheltered workshop 

or the competitive work world, depending upon the 
level of ability. 


Class discussions; demonstrations; following 
directions. 


Charts; books; movies; slides. 


Playground equipment; sports equipment; shop 
tools; piano; record player. 


Apartment; general shop; arts and crafts room, 
playground; recreation area, comuunity facilities; 
parks; bowling al’eys; skating rink, etc.; class- 
room for older y.2uth which simulates factory 
conditions. "' 


April 29, 1965 
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May 20, 1965 


Mr. Manford Hall, 

D.C. Department of Public Health, 
300 Indiana Avenue, N.W., 

- Washington, D.C. 


Dear Manny: 


The following information concerns the profoundly retarded 
individuals residing at the Children’s Center. 


There is a total of 432 residents which fall into the category of 
profecnd retardation. In the attached chert this total is broken down 
by age and sex. Kepresented in the popu.stion are examples of 
practically all known clinical types of retardation. A total of 99 males 
and 161 females are, in addition to being profoundly retarded, physically 
handicapped to such an extent that they are non-ambulatory. 


The program provided for these individuals is one of complete 
nursing, custodial and medical care. They are not involved in the 
education or training program conducted at the Center. However, many 
are taught very basic self-help skills by the nursing aids and attendants 
who work directly with this population. 


It is my personal feeling that the Committee should not propose 
to include the profoundly retarded in an education program. However, 
I do feel that we should take a definite stand in regard to this group and 
state this viewpoint as a part of the report rather than just ignore the 
issue. iviany profoundly retarded do need training in basic self-help 
skills. In terms of the effective administration of a program for this 
population, the time necessary toteach these skills is more than justified 
through the man hours saved in the day to day staff operations. This 
training, however, need not be under the direction of a trained professional 
teacher. It can be accomplished just as effectively by the attendant staff. 
Those methods which have proven successful in teaching basic self-help 
skills to the trainable retarded can be applied with the profoundly retarded. 
Therefore, it is my opinion that the professional educator's role should 
be one of advisor and consultant to the attendant staff who work directly 
with this population. 

Sincerely yours, 


J.-L. Yyatt, 
L.cting Superintendent of Schools 
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PROFOUNDLY RETARDED RESIDENTS 
A.C, CHIDRENS CENTER 


LAURSL, MARYLAND 


AGE MAL FEMALE TOTALS 
0-5 17 | 9 26 
6-1 a7 51 98 

11-15 51 45 96 

16-26 47 31 78 

91-25 18 16 34 

26-2 22 10 32 

31-38 g 2 10 

36-4C 8 5 13 

41-45 10 3 13 

46-50 5 5 10 

51-55 2 3 5 

56-60 1 6 7 

61-65 f 5 5 

66-70 0 3 3 

71-7 6 1 1 

16-86 0 1 1 

236 196 432 


Age range... 2 years - 76 years 


Jim Wyatt 
5/96/65 
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FROM: NARC 
March 22, 1965 


Pointers for Planning for Special #ducation for the Mentally 
Retarded 
(To be included in NARC Pointers for Planning) 


Preface Remarks 


In the report of the President's Panel on imental Retardation (A 
Proposed Program for National Action to Combat Mental Retardation) 
dated October, 1962, it is indicated that “an estimated 3 per cent of the 
population, or 5,4 million children and adults in the United States, are 
afflicted (with mental retardation), some severely, most only mildly". 
Since the vast majority of mentally retarded children of school-age could 
bence!it greatly from strong special education programs and since, in most 
case, the mentally retarded child devotes more of his waking hours to 
the << hool program than to the program of any other agency outside of the 
home, it is logical, as well as imperative, that education -- specifically 
specil education -- play a prominent ani active role in the development 
and implementation of the State iental hetardation Planning Crants under 
Public Law 88-156. Although most of the States that are participating under 
Public Law 88-156 have designated medically-related State agencies as 
the sole agency for carrying out the purposes of the Act, it behooves 
all cf us aS members of NARC to mane certain that the field of education-- 
special education-- is considered as, and serves as, an equal partner on 
the "team", 


Areas of Concern and Possible Inquiry 
1. Special Education Legislation 


a. Does the State special education legislation for the 
mentally retarded need to be exoanded in terms of: 


(1) Provision for State financial support for 
special classes; e.g. excess costs formula ? 

(2) Including the trainable mem sily retarded as 
well as the educable mentail’ retarded? 

(3) State financial assistance for the transportation 
of mentaliy retarded pupi.s to and from special 
classes ? 

(4) sncouraging the developmeat of cooperative- 
school district special education classes in 
basically rural areas ? 
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Are the regulations (policies and procedures) governing 
the administration of the State special education 
legislation adequate and reasonable? o they reflect 
recent trends and developments in the field? 


Identification and «valuation 


a. 


is 


Is there a State census for identifying and locating 
mentally retarded children? If so, is it an adequate 
means of identification ? How can it be improved 
and "sharpened"? 


Are there adequate psychological services in the 
State? Are they suitable for: 


(1) special class screening and selection 
(and early detection) ? 
(2) educational diagnosis and evaluation ? 
(3) special class piacement and programming ? 


Professional Personnel -- Teachers and Supervisors 
(Items a., b., and g. are taken from "Pointers for 
Planning in wental hetardation", p. 9 NARC) 


a. 


= 


is 


Are qualified teachers selected for classes for 
the mentally retarded? If so, what is being done 
to overcome the shortage ? 


Are the education programs within the State's colleges 
and univer sities meeting the need for teachers and 
supervisory personnel in the area of the mentally 
retarded ? 


Are the State certification requireme nts for 
teachers of the educable and trainable me ntally 
retarded adequate? Do they ne2d to be upgraded ? 


Do colleges and universities, local school systems, 
and the Siate department of education provide 
organized in-service education programs for 

present and future teachers of the mentally retarded ? 


Are high school and college and university students 
encouraged to enter the field of education of the 
mentally retarded through well-planned recruitment 
programs of the colleges and universities and the 
State department of education v4 
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f. Are the college and university teacher-tra ining 
programs in the area of the mentally retarded 
adequate in ter ms of: 


(1) qualified faculty : 

(2) laboratory facilities for purposes of 
observation, demonstration, and -- 
when necessary -- student teaching ? 

(3) course-offerings ? 


g. Is special education adequately provided for in the 
State department of education in terms of: 


(1) qualified staff -- sufficient numbers ? 
(2) administrative budget to carry out the 
provisions of the special education 

legislation ? 
(3) administrative identification ? 


4. State Residential Schools for the ientally Retarded 


a. Are the educational programs adequate? Do they 
reflect new research findings and program trends ? 


Are the teachers adequately trained? Po they hold 
the special! education certificate required of the 
public sc»ool special class teachers? Is their salary 
on par wiih the salary of public school teachers of 
the mentally retarded ? 


Po 


c. What is tic extent and nature of the relationship 
between <!.2 special class programs of the residential 
schools and the public schools 4 


5. Work-School Programs (Secondary-Age Programs) 
(Item c.i3 takea from "Pointers for Planning in Mental 
Retardation", p. 9 NARC) 


a. What is the nature of the existing work-school (work 
experience) programs and sciool sheltered workshop 
programe ? 


b. What is the extent of the working relationship with 
vocational rehabilitation ? | 


c. Is special education part of a continuum that is related 
to vocational education and vocational rehabilitation ? 


Prepared by: Dr. Tony Milazzo 
AY 
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REPORT OF THH TRAINABLE CHILD COMMITTE: 
OF THE WORKING PARTY ON #DUCATION 


The Trainable Child Committee of the Vorking Party on #ducation 
was charged with responsibility for evolving a rational and solidly-defined, 
comprehensive plan for the education of severely mentally retarded or 
trainable children and youth of Vashington, ”. C. We have considered 
youth of all ages: 


(1) pre-school child 
(2) the school-age child 
(3) adolescents and young adults 


Since the public schools are legally responsible for the education of large 
numbers of severely mentally retarded children, we focused major 
attention on the public school program. we are aware that there is a real 
need to have full knowledge of and involvement with all parochial, private 
and residential facilities in hopes of integrating services. * 


As of October, 1965, there were 983 children in the Trainable 
Program of the public schoo!s, in 39 classes located in 2G buildings. 
Military Road School and the Annex at Ricsardson are entirely devoted to 
Treaiieble Classes. Other cizsses were placed where available classroom 
space existed. Since October, 1965, a new class has been added at the 
Richardson £nnex and other schools, bringing the total number of classes 
up to 42 and the total number of children to about 320. 


A Curriculum Guide for teachers of the severely retarded has been 
developed by a D.C, Public School committee composed of current teachers 
of tne Trainable Classes, principals and a supervisor of Special Classes. 
Thic Guide concentrates on three areas of effort: 


(1) Personal Growth and Development 
(including Self-Care Skills, ivmotor 
Development, Sensory Skills and Social 
Development); 


(2) Pre-academic Skills (including 
readiness activities in Language Arts, 
Arithmetic, Social Studies, 

Science and imusic); 
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* For complete listing, See Appendix 
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(3) Prevocational Training (including 
Household Duties, Sewing and hand- 
work, Woodworking, Painting, Varnishing, 
Cardening, Office Tasks, money Handling, 
Custodial Tasks, and Child Care, etc.) 


The Curriculum Guide is being used experimentally in the 
Trainable Classes of the Public Schools during the year 1965-66. During 
the spring of 1966, the Guide will be evaluated by all current teachers of 
the Trainable Classes to assess its usefulness and to determine additions, 
deletions or revisions before final adoption. 


A report card of Pupil Progress which is closely coordinated with 
the Guide had also been developed and is currently being used experimentally. 
This, too, will be evaluated in the spring of 1966. 


Before any intelligent immediate or long-range plans in the 
District of Columbia can be projected, the Committee feels that a priority 
need is a register of the trainable children and youth. Such register 
could provide essential infor xation without which any planning can only be 
conjecture. These data cou!:1 be cont inuing and could be analyzed for both 
im mediate and long-range y:!2aning. Re,:istration data should include: 
na*.c, address, birthdate, caronological age, psychological test results 
if .vailable, medical descri; “ion of the handicap, social history, including 
fa.cily data. (An indication of the feelings of the members of the family 
toward mental retardation would be helpful?) Records should also reflect 
if 2nd how the retarded individual is involved with present facilities and 
how he would be affected by any new facilities. Such facts would be 
immediately useful in school (geographic) placement, grouping, numbers 
and iocation of new classes, etc. 


For long-range planning, such facts are essential in the develop- 
ment of pre-school, school, sheltered workshop, day care, recreation 
and othe r activity programs. 


In considering the collection of such data, we recognize that there 
may be realistic barriers to implementation. Information from confidential 
records of schools and agencies would require official release and may 
call for use of a coding system (such as that being used in a study by Dr. 
Herbert Coldstein of Yeshiva University. In this study, each child's name 
is coded - assuring full and strict confidentiality). 


It is hoped that information can be consolidated from the Gales 
Clinic, Georgetown University Child Development and Diagnostic Center, 
National Institutes of Health, Help for Retarded Children, Director of 
Special Zducation, Health Department, Howard University Child 
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Development Clinic, D.C. Crippled Children's Clinic, Children's 


Hospital, Department of Pupil Personnel Services, Children's Center 
at Laurel, the family doctor and any other available source. 


The Committee realizes that date. collection, coding and analysis 
would be costly. But in view of the essential nature of the data, Federal 
sources could be considered for funding. 


In keeping with current pupil personnel procedures, any and all 
significant pupil actions (admission, Sus9ension, transfer, exclusion) are 
the result of professional decisions invoiving representative members from 
several disciplines. Such decisions must never be the result of individual 
professional prerogative. 


The Committee recommends that there be a routine "in-take"’ 


pr lemme mma a 9 tenant. Sher - 5 
procedure prior to the admission v: any child to a Trainable Class. 
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The following kinds of information would be sought as essential: 


(1) family history and background including 
pertinent information on parents, siblings, 
etc., including their attitudes and feelings 
toward mental retardation; 


(2) the child's history including pertinent 
developmertal and medical history, results 
of examinations, including viSion, hearing 
and neurological examinations, if indicated; 


(3) recent, complete psychological evaluation 
indicating the child's current psychological status, 
and an assessment of his strengths and 
disabilities. His instructional needs should 
be clarified. 


(4) a resume of previous group experiences 
in other programs (day-care centers, Bead 
Start, Sunday School, clubs or nursery 
school). Review of such records (from the 
sources) can be predictive as well as 
evaluative. 


The Committee recommends that admission to a Trainable Class 
be limited to children whose primary handicap is mental retardaiica, This 
Wo. not necessarily preclude children who have other disabilitic:, bu 


wo.i'd preclude children whose behavior and/or physical status is such tra: 
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treatment other than educational is indicated as being more important to 
the child's current developmental status. It may well be for some children 
that psychotherapeutic and/or physical medicine treatment may be required 
before the child is seen as being able to profit from the educational setting. 
It is also quite possible that psychotherapeutic, physical medicine treat- 
ment and education may be concurrent, in which case the child could be 
admitted. 


It is our intent based on our collective experience, that trainable 
classes of the public schools not be used as a “catch-all” or a “holding 
action" for children whose baSic needs are other than educational but for 
whom the community or parents have made no provision. here we are 
speaking of the "disturbed", "unmanageable" child, the "hyper-active"’ 
child, or the child who is unable to progress or to communicate his needs. 
Any child who by all available evidence is one who would be expected to 
profit by 2 structured, sequential instructional program in a sma!i group 
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setting would be eligible for admis<ion to Trainable Classes. 


Parent's signature is required on admission form signifying 
parental obligation to abide by board policy as it pertains to professional 
decigions regarding placement, transfer and exclusion. 


The Committee feels that placement should be a joint decision 


based on the needs of the child, thc assets and the liabilities of the teacher 
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We discussed the need for grouping children with similar learning 
characteristics and needs so the teacher can work with them on the basis 
of their common characteristic irrespe~ ‘ive of the medical etiology. 

Thus, grouping of children should be besed on learning patterns raiber 
than on medical etiology. 


It would be predictable that some children might not profit from 
original placement. Committee feeling is that children who do nct make 
an adequate adjustment in an initial placement should be tried in #.07.her 


Traisable Class in the same brilding or i9 another build ing. This “gould 
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be # joint professional decisiot: anc chanxe. Eavents should and would be 
ker: inlly informed and coun eiled, but uitimate decision would rest witn 
prcfessional team. In all cases there would be an entry made of the 
cocperative action in pupil's record with copy to parents. 


Provisions would be made for those children who cannot tolerate 
a full day but who can profit from a part time program. 
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The Committee recommends that a child be withdrawn from the 
Trainable program if he no longer profits from the program, or if his 
behavior becomes such as to threaten the progress or well-being of 
another child, the group or the program. Parents would be informed in 
writing of this decision and the reasons for exclusion. The exclusion 
process would require a re-evaluation of the child, a joint recommendation 
for exclusion and parent counselling with suggestions for possible alternate 
placement. The Committee recommends the development of a process 
for cooperative transfer of children with appropriate agencies represented 
at such transfer conferences. 


The Committee recommends the establishment of pre-school 
programs for very young trainable children. These very ear ly years are 
developmental years when important learnings take place. This idea has 
strong support in research literature. Children should be admitted to 
these pre-school classes as early as they would seem to profit from guided — 
group experiences. (The training of the deaf and hard of hearing is widely 
covered by mandatory legislation to begin at age three. This is a dignified 
analogy with the training of the severely mentally retarded. ) 


We feel that the upper age limit of eligibility should be extended to 
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twenty-one years for youth in Trainabie Classes. We also feel that the 
community should be prepared to offer imaginative sheltered workshop 
settings. The community should provide recreation and activity centers 
which would also be related to the school program, The age for leaving 
"school" should be open-ended. For example, if a youth is ready to enter 

a sheltered workshop at age 18, he leaves 'tgchool'' and goes to the workshop. 
If by the time he reaches the age of 21 he is not cauipped for employmert 

in a sheltered workshop, he could then be agsicrod an activity center. 

This implies a close relationship between pre-school, school, sheltered 
workshop and activity center and related agencies. We must view the 
development of the child from age two or three through his school years to 
occupational or activity placement, as a responsibility of the school. 


It is recommended that a Department of Special aéducation with 
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strong professional leadership be established es part of the District of 
Columbia Public School ystem. 


It is also recommended that a Department of Special cducation be 
developed at DCTC to prepare professionals for working with severely 
ment: ily retarded. 

We recommend the establishment of minimal educational standards 
for teachers of Trainable Classes. Ve would tice to see in-service 
opportunities to help those already in the progzam qualify themselves. 
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We would like to see a twelve months program for the Trainable 
Child. The Summer program could include outdoor education programs 
including camping experiences but would strengthen and build on the skills 
learned during the regular school year. 


The Committee feels that a well-defined written policy covering 
all aspects of the Trainable Program is needed, This would include 
admissions, transfer, exclusion, grouping, age limits, ability limits, 
transportation, special trips, ‘supervision, in-service training of teachers, 
teacher selection, teacher certification, aides, class limits, length of 
school day and all other areas concerning the management of the Trainable 
Classes. 


COMMITT&E - TRAINABL# CHILD 


Dr, Gertrude Justison, associate Professor of #ducation, 
Howard University 


Mr. James Wyatt, Acting Superintendent Schools, Children's 
Center, Laurel 


Mrs. Mamie Lee, parent, President of i xceptional Child 
PTA (deceased) 


Mrs, Rose Paper, Secretary, President ‘Vash, Chapter C,2.C, 


Murs. iwartha Rogers, Co-Chairman, Principal, Military 
Road School ; 


mrs. Bertha Tayman, Chairman, Supervisor, Trainable 
Classes, D.C. Schools 


mr. Manford A. Hall, Staff 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE OF FUNCTION OF ASSISTANT 
ENDENT IN CHAKGE O SPECIAL 
———"DULA TION args 
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Prepared by Hlizabeth m. Goodman 


I, DIRECT SERVICE TO PUBLIC SCHOOIS 


1. Implement the establishment of special programs and classes 
for various types of handicapped children within the schools for: 


a. the crippled and other health impaired 


b. the mentally retarded (educable and severely 
mentally retarded) 


ce. the visually handicapped 
d. the deaf 
e, the speech and hearing impaired 
f, the emotionally disturbed 
2. Pupil Placement 


a. work with school officers and principals on 
criteria for placement in special classes 


b. work with staff of Pxpil Appraisal Division on 
favorable placemeni </ students in special 
classes andprograms 


ec. work with School Health svaluation Clinics on 
favorable placement of handicapped pupils in 
special and regular classes 


d. assist principals in favorable placement in 
regular classes with supplementary services 
to provide remediai or therapeutic help where 
needed 


e, work with principals in implementing adequate 


diagnosis of studen: difficulties and the 
recommendations for special placement 
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f. provide sympathetic climate for parent 
consultation regarding placement of handicapped 
children 


3. Operation of classes and curriculum development 


a. provide on-going consultant help to principals 
in securing and maintaining high quality service 
in special classes 


b. provide consultant help to Department of Super- 
vision and Department Heads in selection and use 
of instructional materials and equipment, and in 
evaluating the quality of types of programs in 
effect in the varicus classes 


4, Information Center 


a. maintain libery of professional books and 
periodicals in special education available 
to all school personnel 


b. keep an up-to-date file of grants and fellowships 
in the field of the handicapped 


ec. serve aS liaison between Personnel Department 
and Assistant Superintendents of <lementary 
and Secondary «;ducation in helping to place 
qualified teachers of the handicapped by: 


(1) interviewing prospective teachers 
of the handicaoped and keep an 
active file of trained teachers 
and their specialized fields 


(2) being knowledgeable of available 
positions in special education 


5, Staff Officer 
a. advise and consult with the Sunerintendent 


and his staff on matters relating to the 
handicapped 
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Il COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIP TO FEDERs L AGENCIES 


1. Serve as a "State" officer to represent the Pistrict of Columbia 
special educhtion programs to the Federal Covernment 


2. Implement federal programs for the handicapned in the 
District of Columbia 


3, Serve as information center for all federal legislation which 
affect handicapped which are administered by federal agencies 
in the field of education, health scrvices, vocational 
rehabilitation and employment 


4. Work on obtaining federal grants for the District of Columbia 
in the areas of: 


a. programs in education of the handicapped 
b. programs in vocational rehabilitation 


c. research in education school health care or 
vocational rehabilitation of the handicapped 


d. technical training and advanced study for 
professional school staff for the handicapped 


5. Work on maximum utilization of federal assistance programs 
to handicapped such as: 


a. talking books for the blind 
b. captioned films for the deaf 
c. diagnostic services for the crippled 
il, COORDINATED SERVICES WITH INSTITUTSONE 
1. Arrange when necessary for tuition and admission of 
handicapped children to special institu ‘ions for the blind, 


deaf, mentally retarded, emotionally cisturbed, etc. 


2. Arrange for favorable placement back 0 public school 
for students discharged from institutic:s 
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IV. INTERDEPARTMENTAL COOPERATIVE saCTION 
1. ork with public health agencies 


a. to secure adequate diagnostic and treatment 
services for handicapped school children 


b. to establish guidelines for cooperative action 
among the individual schools and the pub lic 
health agencies. 


2. Work with Vocational Rehabilitation Agency 
a. to work out guidelines to implement vocational 
rehabilitation programs within the entire 
school system for all types of eligible handi- 
capped students 
3, Work with Department of Corrections 
a. to establish andimplement guidelines for 
return of "rehabilitated" students to the 
public schocis 
V. INTERAGENCY COOPER«TIVe sCTION 


1, Cooperate with voluntary community agencies 


a. to provide supplementary services for handi- 
capped school children both in and out of school 


b. tosecure grants for special activities for the 
children 


c. tosecure grants for teacher institutes or teacher 
training 


d. to provide for an information exchange on inter- 
disciplinary activities 
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SUMMARY AT RANDALL JR. HIGH SCHOOL 


Grades 7 

Number of Special Academic 
Classes 3 
Number of pupils Eoys 26 
Giris 12 
Total 38 


Number of Teachers 
(all levels) - Math - 3 


Social Studies - 3 


Science - 2 


anglish - 3 
Shops - 7 
Ari- 2 
huusic - 2 
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Physical aducation -4 


Orchestra - 1 
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At Randall, Special Academic pupils participate on the level of 
their interest and ability in all school-wide endeavors, assemblies, 


newspapers, safety patrol, student council, games, clubs, etc. 


Greatest needs: 


equipment 
Supplies 

more shops 
books on level 


® 


easier processing of discipline problems, 
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SOME PERTINENT QUOTATIONS RELATING TO THE EDUCATION 
i OM RE 
Daa 


"There has been a growing tendency on the part of students of mental 
retardation to depart from the position that mental retardation is a static, 
irreversible and incurable thing, to the position that sees mental retardation 
is a dynamic process subject to change, even to cure at times, moving 
through different levels, under the pressure of different cultural demands, 
able to be ameliorated through proper eeenentie agents. u -- pp. 4-5 

"Continuing research indicates that, besides intelligence, personality 
and emotional factors are major components of mental retardation, and 
that personality factors in the retarded are much more significant than 
tested intellectual levels in carrying out tasks involved in inter-personal re- 
lations and work adjustment. The customery criteria used in defining 
mental retardation are not adequate to predict sac ial and occupational 
success or failure except at the extremes of intellectual levels. There is a 
steady increase in the number of retardates at all age levels until age 16, 
after which there occurs an abrupt decrease. "' | a Ds 5 

"Within the frame-work of the present definition, mental retardation 
is a term descriptive of the current status of the individual with respect 
to intellectual functioning and adaptive peravion, Consequently, an indi- 
vidual may meet the criteria of mertal retardation at one time and not 
{/ The President’s Panel on Mental Retardation, Report of the Task 


— Force on Education and Rehabilitation, August, 1962 (Washington: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare). 
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another. A person may change status as a result of changes in social 
standards or conditions, or as 4 result of changes in efficiency of intell- 
ectual functioning, with level of efficiency always being determined in 
relation to the behavioral standards and norms for the individual's chrono- 
logical age group."’ --p. 11 
"There is a need to dignify ard upgrade society's concept of the re- 
tarded as a failure stereotype. A subconscious conviction that the retarded 
are the ‘dead-end products of en immutable state’ must be eradicated. 
Hence, positive terminclogy riist always be used when indicated.""-- p. 2? 
ttn adequate diagnosis \ sfian difficult to secure: 1) because of tae 
limitations of our present Kr orlecze; 2) because of the limitations of our 
current diagnostic instrumer:s: anc 8) because cf the scarcity of pro- 
fessional personnel with appropriste attitudes ard training in this 
fieid." -- p. 18 
"The great majority o: wotarded children reside in city slums or 
depressed rural environment’, Rescarch suggesis that deprivation of 
adequate opportunities for les cning contributes to, and complicates, 
the degree of mertal retardeticn present in these children. " --p. 41 
"There is need cf intensive curriculum research to devise the best- 
suited curricula and courses of study for the retarded. This effort will 
invoive, necessarily, the joint cooperaticn of educators and those skilled 
in vocational rehabilitation and counseling." --p. 19 
"The highest incidence of delinquency among the retarded falls in 


the berderline range and delinquency declines markedly in the moderate anc 
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severely retarded ranges. This suggests personality ma ldevelopment, and 
that social or emotional factors are of prime importance. "' ~- p. 20 

'The educable, or mildly retarded, do not as a rule have gross 
central nervous system pathology. These are the children who, in the main, 
leave school for the world of work, marry, have families, and make a 
contribution to society. The prime requisites for this group would be social 
and emotional stability. When compared with their chronological equals, 
their special disability would then be academic retardation, not behavioral 
difficulties. 


ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTIONS L GROUPS 


Classification 
Social and Occu- 
No. Classification 1,.Q, Educational Category pational Prognosis 
1 Borderline 76-84 Educable Independent 
Slow Learner 
2 Mild 55-69 i ducable Independent 
3 woderate 40-54 Trainable Semi-cdependent 
4 Severe 25-39 Trainable Semi-devendent 
Residential Dependent 
5 Profound C-24 Residential Dependent 
Academic and Vocational Potentials 
M.A. Reading Crade 
No. 1.Q. Maturity Potential: Age 16 #mployment Potential _ 
1 70-84 13 6-7 Semi-skilled, Unskilted 
2 55-69 11-12 4-5 Unskilled, Semi-skilied 
3 40-54 9-10 2-3 Sheltered Workshop 
Uns killed 
4 25-39 7-8 0-1 Dersadent, Sheltered 
Workshop 
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STANDARDS FOR PROBATIONARY CERTIFICATION 


General Requirements 

U.S. citizen 

Not passed 60th birthday 

Supply evidence of good moral character 

Pass physical exam 

Physislogy and hygiene exam with special reference to effects 
of drugs and aicohol. 

Satisfactory ratings on oral 

Pass written exam (NT) within 24 months of entering probationary 
service. 


Degree requirements 

BA 

wma for high school 

wage earnirg experience substituted for Trade and Industrial 
subjects 


Required ed. courses 

15 semester credits including these areas: Student teaching 
or 1 year teaching experience satisfactory to Chief «xaminer, 
principles of education apprepriate to the level of teaching; 


educational psychology; and tests and measurements. 


—= 


Areas of Specializatien 
In addition to the above: 


Special wducation (elementary schoojs) includes educationally 
—~Fnd wentaily retarded, visually handicapped, defective 
hearing, beatth and physica ity handicapped, and 

social adjusime.. Candidate must have completed at 
least 6 semester credits in the area of specialization 
and have an overall course of study satisfactory to the 
Chief wxaminer. 

Special d2ducaticn (junior high) ......... must have completed 

Sernesier credits in the appropriate major field 

of subject, inclucing 6 semester credits in the specific 
area of Specialization. 


Senior high same as above. 
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D.C, COMMITTEE ON MENTAL RETARDATION 
: Working Party on Education 


March 1, 1966 


TO ALL TEACHERS IN SPECIAL EDUCATION: 


(Snecial Academic, S.M.R., Social Adjvuetment, Visually 
Enndicapped, Kear ine Conservatica, V.1LC., and 
Sharpe Health School “iasses.) 


Funds are presently available for college courses for teachers in 
Specia! Educa‘ion who do not mect rogiirements fer certification as Permanent 
Teachers, i: order that Our merabersiip mizgat profit by provisions of the 
Kisher Education Act, it will be necessary fer us to justify our request for 
use of these funds. 


We need your help in defining our needs and in stating our request; and 
we would lixe to manage this on individual preferences, 


Plense complete this questionnrire and return IMMEDIATE LY to MRS. 
ROSETI 4 B, MITCHELL at SUANLS WEsLTH SCHOOL, 4300 - 13th Street, 
N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C., 20040. 


We thank you, and we hope that you will get the free tuition for the 
courses you want or need. 


Very sincerely, 


This survey approved by | (iirs,) Rose L. Paper, Pres. 
Pr. Dorothy Johnson Council! for &xceptional Children 
Mr. Jchn soontz Chapter No. 49 


Mr. Norman Nickens 


; sea Sn emaas he 


1. How long have you been teaching in the field of Special aducation in 


Bak Gog alt 
2, Is your present job status Temporary __ Probationary 
Perisane nt — : ¢ : 
3. Dc vou have B.A. Degre , M.A. Degree , Neither 2. 


4, Whe courses have you had in Snecial Education? Of these, whic have 


5. ‘Would you be willing to continue your education if in-service, tuition-free 
courses were provided for you? 


YOUR NAME: 


nap nr nr * 


_ YOUR SCHOOL: _ 
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SURVEY OF SPECIAL EDUCATION STaFF OF D.C. PUBLIC 


SCHOOLS TODETHI NS ITEKEST iN AND NEED 
FOr IN-SiRVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


At the February 8th meeting of the Working Party on Education (a 
subcommittee of the D.C, Task Force on Mental Retardation), discussion 
focuced on meeting the needs of District of Columbia teachers currently 
employed in the Special Education Programs, and how to help them fulfi!l 


basic certification requi remexis in this field. 


Mrs. Louise Steele, a member of the P). C. Eoard of ducation and 
a member of the “Yorking Party on “education, had been asked to bring to 
the group both current and proposed teacher qualifications criteria. In 
her revozt, she indicated that disproportionate:y large numbers of teachers 
assigred to Special Academic Classes were classified as "Temporary 
Teachers", She dia not have figures indicsting the exact numbers cf 
teaclcis employed and serving Special fdcevion Classes, or the nature 
and cua tity of their special prepo* ation for such assign ment. 


It was made a matter of record (see mintes of the Committee on 
Teacher «ducation) that the Pa rg of dducation bad applied for a sizeable 
grant to support its in-service toecher training programs. In the hope that 
proof of need and interest on the part of teachers-in-service might stimulate 
the school administration to initiate such teachor-training efforts, it was 
suggested that the undersigned, as President of Chapter No. 49, Council 
for Zxceptional Children, ana a member of the ‘Yorking Party on i ducation, 
chair a committee to initiate a Survey of the special education staff to 
determine both interest and need ior such courses, 


Such a survey was made with tie enproval of Pr. Dorothy Johnson, 
Mr, John Xoontz, and Dr. Norman Nickens, all of whom expressed a 
desire to see the final tabulations. Survey forms were distributed on 
March 14, 1966, to all schools in the District of Columbia which had on 
their ata/is ceacners in Special wducation, These lists were supplied to 
the undersigned by Mrs. Rosa Jones and Mrs. Kuth Strauss, Supervising 
Directors of Special Zducation on the lementary and Secondary levels, 
respectively, and by tho office of Dr. Nickens, of the Model School 
Division. Tabulations are summarized a5 of warch 28, 1966. 


m&lementary Echools which returned complcted survey sheets 
numbereu 75. These are listed below: 
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Aiton Hardy Nalle 
Amidon Harris Noyes 
Bancroft Harrison Park View 
Birney Hearst Perry 
Bowen Jendley Petworth 
Brent Houston Pluinmer 
Brookland hyde Richardson 
Bruce Jxekson Rudolph 
Bryz% Jenney Shadd 
Buc2acan Keone Simmons 
Fundy ae niiworth Slater 
Bunker Hill Kimball Stanton 
Burrville ¥. ey Stevens 
H.P. Cooke Lasalle “yphax 
Beers Lenox Takoma 
Brest Loge Thomas 
Crummell Mann Thomson 
MPraper Milwary Road Turner 
Drew Merrit Tyler 
taton mwiiner Van Ness 
Garrison Monroe Watkins 
Giddings Montgomery Webb 
Goding Morgan Wheatley 
Grant imoten Whittier 
Grimke hott Young 


Secondary § 


chools which returned completed survey sheets numbered 


14. These include: 


Backus Langley 
Poucias Macfarland 
6 Vaas Miller 
Gernet- Patterson Paul 
Goraon Rendall 
Eine Roosevelt 
Jefferson Sousa 


The C, Melvin Sherve Health Schoo! was a) also represented in this 


survey, Total schools tote oS. in Wis 8 Ban yoy as of March 28, 1966, 
numbered 90. elieved | tant thi isi A mii ue au number of representa- 


tive sch tive schools. Question Seo included on | fo On “the ar ivvey orm are shown below: 
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1. How long have you been teaching in the field of Special Education 
iniDeC.! 


9, Is your present job status Temporary ___ Probationary ; 
Permanent ts 
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3. Do you have B.A. Degree , M.A. Degree , Neither? 


4, ‘hat courses have you had in Special «ducation? Of these, 
which have you taken in the last five years? 


5. “Yould you be willing to continue your education if in-service, 
tuiticn free courses were provided for you ? 


Respondents listed the following courses in answer to &uestion No, 4: 


< xceptional Children 

Psychology of the Retarded 

heading Disabilities 

Speech Correction 

Intro, to Spec. «d. 

Materials & methods 

Arts & Crafts for im. R. 

Introduction to zd. of &x. Chn. 

Mental Hygiene 

Adv, ad, Psych. 

adv. Social Psych. 

Remedial Reading 

Teaching the M. Rk. 

Guidance Principles & Practices 

Industrial Arts 

Reading for Slow Learner 

Special Internship Program at Coding «lem, School 
for Sp. Academic Class Teachers 

Language 4rts for the Deprived Child 

Psychology of the Handicapped 

hemediatand Basic Keading 

Teaching Basic Science in Secondary School 

Education of Perceptually-Impaired Children 

Guidance of Perceptually-Impaired Children 

Creative Techniques of Teaching Reading to 
Disadvantaged Youth 

Introduction to Psychological Testing 

“dneation of Children with Learaing Imoairments 

Administering aad Supervising Soecial education 

Curriculum Acisstment in Svecial mdvcation 

Naitvre and Needs of the mam ially Retarded 

Speech Correction for the Ciessrocm Teacher 

Education for the Hospitalized Jr. High School Child 

Methods o: Teaching M.R, Children 

Mental Hygiene 
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Multi-disciplinary Approach to wieeting Needs of 
© xceptional Children 

Nevrologically-impaired Child 

Darcage to Central Nervous System 

Greup Dynamics 

Provlems in Curriculum Development on Different 
Maturational Levels 

Problems of Homebound and Hospitalized Children 

Music for Slow Learners 

Psvchology of the © xceptional Child 

Chiid Devel opment 

Abnormal Psychology 

Cuidance 

Pevchology of Emotionally Disturbed Children 

Education of M.Rk. Children 

Psycholocy of Adolescence. 

Curricuiv.m & Methods 

Tests and measurement in Svecial «ducation 

Psych, Foundation of sducation 

Practicum in Special sducation 

Special aducation orkshop 

Methods in Teaching Easic Studies 

Seminar - Nature, Needs & itd, Management of 
S.M.R, Children 

Curriculum Pevelopment for the 2ducable Child 

Psvchology of the &xceptional Child 

Phonetic Methods of Teaching keading 

Materials and iuethods for wleme:tary Teachers 

Nature of Retardation 

Survey of Special ad. 

Educating the « motionally Disturbed Child 

Phonetic methods of heading 

& iucation of the Mentally Deficicn 

Inzx oduction to Svecial dduc ation 

Guiding and Counselling Perents 

Child Study and Development 

Child Psychology 

adncatious! Poaychology 

Research Course in whe 

Institute - Disadvantaged Yeuth 

Toxnching the Physically Handicapped 

Characteristics - Perceptually-impaired Children 

math for Basic Students 

Teaching the Gifted 

Correction of Remedial Problems 
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Physiology and Hygiene of the Hye 

Methods of Teaching Visually Eandicapped 
Leadership Training 

Workshop at Vineland Training School 
Human Kelations in the Classroom 
Reading Demonstrations 

Eehavioral Patterns 

Diagnosing & Treating Reading Disabilities 
Identifying Children with Special Needs 


NOTE: When asked to evaluate the above, the Director of Special aducation 
Department of an area University responded that it is clear that 
many of these titles would NOT be accorded credit under a Special 
Education Major at either Bachelor's or master’s Degree level - 
NOR would they be considered as meeting requisites for the 
Special ducation Certificate in most states. They are listed, 
however, aS recorded by respondents. 


I, TABULATION OF RESPONSES ON SURVEY 
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1. 69 persons who responded have had NO courses in Special Education 
within the past five (5) years. 


9, Several indicated the need for a top instructor teaching courses in 
theory, practice, and crafts. 


3. Several indicated that D.C.T. C, would not be their choice for such 
courses. 


4, 46 teachers (14 temporary, 4 probationary, and 28 permanent) hold 
the L.scter’s Degree. 
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6. 193 teachers (123 temporary, 12 probationary, and 58 permancnt) 
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hold the A.U. o¢ B58. Degree. 


I, TAEULATION OF DECEAE STATUS 
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reer 
ates | Dies ere eee TOTaL 
Temporary Teacners 423 14 15 152 
Probationary Teachers 12 4 2 18 
Permanent Teachers 58 28 SAE” 89 
ee TOTALS uammee LOS 2 5 


NOTE: Two permanent teachers have 30 credits beyond their master's 
Degree. one temporary teacher has ai) eredits beycad aor 
Of 259 resvondents - 69 report no special education courses since 1980, 
244 are interested in svecial educaticn courses, 
13 Are not interested in further course work. 
3 are undecided at ‘his time. 
TOTAL - 378 resnonses to these iteza5. 


Committee Members: 
Ros2 £, Paper, Chairman 
March 31, 1956 Reo3atts, Atitcaell 
Gerirude Justison 
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*Does not include: 188 grade 9 pupils from Banneker housed in Cardozo; 
179 grade 9 pupils from Macfarland housed in Roosevelt. 
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*Includes: 88 grade 9 pupils from Banneker housed in Cardozo; 
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River Terrace 618 
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Scott Montgomery 5l,0 
Seaton 390 
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Slater 2h0 
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Table 2, -- Number of Educational Officers on October 21, 1965 


White Colored 


—o 


Women 


Central administrative 


officers a/ exseeveeoeveeaooseeoee eee? 7 

Central supervisory 

officers b/acecesrecescccecesses 2s 

Principals and assistant 

principals cf e@enoeeseevrseeceoeu eee ee 33 

All educational officers secceses 63 85 148 £36 ca 20; «| 15h 198 352 


pee a ea I GG ASSESS RITES TOR SITS 5) 


a/Includes superintendent, deputy superintendent, and assistant superintendents. 

b/Includes executive assistant to superintendent, executive assistant to deputy superintendent, assistants 

~ to assistant superintendents, psychiatrist, chief examiner, directors, supervising directors, assistant 
directors, statistical analyst, supervisors, clinical psychologists, psychiatric social workers, and chief 
attendance officers. 

c/Includes president, dean, and registrar at D. C. Teachers College. 
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Type of Position Hen net Hen Women Total 
Attendance Department - Director - i i - - ~ i L 
Chief Attendance Officers. - i 1 wd i 1 ~ 2 2 
Supervising Directors «.ccsseses 7 12 _ 19 ee a tee oe 
Assistants to Chief Exeminer ... 1 = | 21 ton. aeger ie @ Pe Cees ee 
Assistent Directors sa++++++s a a ee ae See eee Se ie ae 
Supervisors ...ccenscesesesesces et eee oe ee ee ee 3 a eee 
Statistician scccrrscecseeceeese a oe. eee o lh ae ae ae ee 
Clinieal Psychologists ...ece.0e 2 _& — 5. fe eee — a 
Psychiatrie Sociel Workers «.00. o- 1 ~ i tee, See. SF te ee 
Coordinator of Practical Nursing = = _ =. a ieee em Be aR es 
Total, Central Supervisory 
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Type of Position 
Elementary Schools -~ Principals. 


Junior High Schools -~ Principals 
ASsistant Principais sent eee 


Senior High Schools «= Principals 
Assistant Principals ecsccee 


Vocational High -- Principals 
Assistant Principals «..«ss 


Boys! Junior=Senior ~- Principal. 
Americanization Sch.-- Principal. 
Capitel Page School -» Principal. 


Sharpe Health School-- Principal. 
Assistant Prineipal eneee e2e 


Armstrong Adult EG -- Principal. 
Assistant Principal ere eneee 


Ds. Teachers College -« 
President. 


Total «= Principals s+seceeses 
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Assistant Principals. 10 
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Government of the District of Columbia 


OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION COUNSEL 
DISTRICT BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20004 


IN REPLY REFER TO: 


November 29, 1966 CP: MJM:dlg 


Mr. Rick Giselson 

Clerk, U.S. District Court 

Civil Division 

United States District Court House 
Washington, D. C. 


In re: Hobson, et al., v. Hansen, et al. | 
ee 


Civil Action No. 82- 
Dear Rick: 


Earlier today Miss Pat Saltonstall and I examined the exhibits in 
the Hobson case that had been substituted for previously offered and 
accepted exhibits that had been marked up by the plaintiffs. With one 
exception, the exhibits are in good order. 


Plaintiffs "Exhibit L-11" as offered included the percent of enrollment 
to capacity of the schools at the various levels. The exhibit submitted to 
the Court for substitution for the marked up copy of L-11 did not contain 
these calculations. To remedy this, please find enclosed one copy of 
plaintiffs L-11 that includes the calculations. I trust that you will be able 
to substitute the enclosed copy for the existing exhibit without further 
action by this office. This arrangement was agreed to by Miss Saltonstall, 


Very truly yours, 


MATTHEW J. MULLANEY 
Assistant Corporation Counsel, D. C. 


cc: Miss Pat Saltonstall 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


CAPACITY OF EACH BUILDING, PUPIL MEMBERSHIP, AND NUMBER OF TEACHERS, 
OCTOBER 21, 1965, BY SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL LEVELS 
and Percent of Enrollment to Capacity 


Prepared by 
Department of General Research, Budget, and Legislation 


Office of the Statistical Analyst 
December 8, 1965 


Ti la mmm ae aaa 


: Orie Le -- Summary of Building @pacity, Pupil Membership, and Nir 
of Teachers--October 21, 1965, for All School Levels a/ 


Percent of 
| ST Nmber Of 
Building Pupil umber of 


School level capacity membershi teachers 
(2) (2) (3) (4) Enrollment 


to Capacity 


Elementary Schools ..ccccccesecsecese  83,2hh 92,394 3,287 b/ 111.0 
Amer. +568 92,962 111.7 
Junior High Schools ....cece.ccccevee 2,675 28,923 1,169 
Minus Grade 9 housed in two 
senior high schools seesssccsocceece ~ 667 - 35 
Boys'dr-Sr +29 28,285 11): .6 
Senior High Schools eoameereeneeoeeeaeeoe ee 17,154 185537 855 
Plus Grade 9 from two junior 
high schools eoeee eer eeeseereere eee + 667 + 35 
T9, 200 B90 112.0 
Boys! Junior-Senior High School ..... “= ag 5 
Twilight Classes e@eeeeveveareeoe782999820608-0 rete? Levels 1h 
Vocational High Schools .cessceeesese 2,628 2,858 180 108 
Americanization School e007 eoesee8e8e 7 568 10 
Capitol Page School eeeneveneernreneee Lesher 51 6 
Sharpe Health School, 
Visiting Instruction, and 
Girls! Rehabilitation Program esse. ae 5u5 57 
NeaComTeachers Collepa sccrecsswcsa'ss 1,150 Ly bbb 58 125.6 
Teachers Serving All Levels ecccececee -- see 159 
Se NG SR ae sees seee eh GON a Ca te ec repent ee 
Grandebhotalee cise cite ces ceecee es se eteosoL 15,60 6,100 c/ 


Se rere eee 


a/ Figures, Column }, in totals by level, and summary, rounded to nearest 
whole number. 

b/ Includes 68 Teachers College personnel at LaSalle and Truesdell Laboratory 

ieee ochools. 

c/ Includes 199 counselors, 69.5 librarians, and l} school social workers. 
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Table 2. Elementary Schools--Building Capacity, Pupil Membership, and 
Number of Teachers--October 21, 1965 


Percent of 


OTS PR a ee Ne Mabon Tore 
Building Pupil Number of 
School capacity membership teachers 


(1) 2 Enrollment 


SSR (1. ) Saeco 


3 
{mere to Capacity 
Adams eeeseeeseaeeaeHAGHGSOsee7eereoHe 6302/ 357 +568=925 Abs ® 
Aiton eovcseceaeraeereeoeeseeeeee ee oeese® 996 1,003 3h 100.7 


Amidon eeeeeereeeeseeeseGeeereseeeeee® 786 782 30 99.5 
BANCTOLE Me aces ass erica soe s.aisie es 780 ieOLO 30 130.3 
Barnardiee ce os cc cole mane scien C0 see aime 996 1,25 hh 125.0 
Becrsei esc ewas cccaes ena cas cite ee a sree 660 Bb 26 127 9 
Benning (Old) secccccccccececccccrces 2h0 ahh 8 1017 
Benning (New) ccccecccscgecceceascens 270 266 8 98.5 
Birney acaecneneneeereneeaooeserer eee? 900 1,115 Sit 123-9 
Blathatecs carci decccscescccscsotrscs 2h0 267 B25 bli 63 
Te oI AROCLOR REIORE): 270 30 12.5 1259 
Bowen, A. cece ncccnr eee geeeneesrs eee? 720 65h 22 90.8 
Brent ecoseraneeseseeeeeereeeeeaeeeee OOP 2ho 22h 9.5 93-3 
Brightwood .ccscccscsceccceroscoccere 65), ye 2h 110.2 
Brookland sececcecccevocscccegesevcee 360 394 eel 109 oy 
BYrUChR ce sac ee esses ee ri SPRCOR ID 510 570 20 111.8 
Bryan coccecccccccccvcscccvcscesseees 828 Sh2 30 113.8 
Buchanan cccccvcccescccsccsnsvcccvcee 630 733 25 116.3 
BUNGY socccacsccvecccccscscesssssecee 600 4,06 el 67-7 
Baleares 1 eee ae ee apne LO vheplyar SMI 105.2 
Burroughs cacsccececcesorcrcessesrere 918 1,011 a2 110.1 
Burrville cespecerseacesoeccecsrescce 630 619 : 23 98.3 
CArVer ct ccc cocccecncoseccuoroesesee? 2,0 3hh 10,554 143-3 
Clavalandiet. cceccens sac c ces ssccss 570 726 22 127 ly 
Congress Heights eoeeeenoranersneeree? 80 700 22 145.8 
Cook, ule F. eaoneeseoeseoeeeoeererereer?e? 600 800 2h 13363 
Cooke, He De cncvevescccereesessegeore 876 970 32 110.7 
Crummal lace cies mettle cieetaeee seers. 2h0 263 10.5 109.6 
GrummelL Annex .cccccececceerces CAE 270 315 99,55 116.7 
Davis Se ARNO IOC UE OLIOUN, app Fle) Leave Ty 120.6 
DavigtAnnev ee cecec cece caceceses nos) 150 Lh7 6 98.0 
Draper vecceccccecccccccccesseseosees 918 1,163 38 126.7 
Drew POPE SEHECASHTHASHHESEHOSSEODOSHOO® 1,086 968 35 89 1 
Baton ccccvecensesecesensessesreseres® 510 39h, 10S) Tiles 
Eckingt0n sescocececcccccccsserccvees 20 300 10 125.0 
Edmonds <.e«.e. BE et PITS a elg 9's 6 8' ote 270 358 LL. Sd 3246 
Emery eooevece a Ppanete ale cietaiets cielae e $3.04 5 510 757 2h Vy ly 
PELIMOVE cecceccceceroccsscecsenseces 270 130 h h3el 
Gage a 66 0.5.0.910. 0 6 6.0:0 6.0 510 6.0.01 8)0)0'0.9.018 6 0 87958 360 392 1hs) 103.9 
Aariinl de cumee tering deers ss neesns 780 905 20167 115.0 
Garrison SP 1,056 1,233 38 115,8 
Giddings ccccocseccncrevarrersscccess 660 607 25 92.0 
GOding coccesecscccconescvererssreens 966 1,019 3h 1055 
GYSY\Uile a occas 0.010 8 0.05 6 6 6 '9.0.8/0:0.2 6.0 82 0:6 2.8 360 140 10 38.9 
Crean eee eeereeeaeee eects 816 1,221 3h 149.6 
Grimke Seeoeeeeceenegenaseeeeesiavgeeers 690 860 29 2-7 Oh 6 
Continued on next page 
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Table 2. Elementary Schools--Building Capacity, Pupil Membership, and 
Number of Teachers--October 21, 1965 
(Continued) 


Percent of 
Building Pupil Number of 
School capacity membership teachers 


(1) (ee (3) (Lh enrollment 


SS aA AD A th loa A aco RIE AST TTT TTT Ie er 


Hardy yO bab O76) 60: 014 010,018 8 © 610 0 0100.0. 0.0.8, 078) 28 330 163 


Harris ere ee etter ccc acacccssesns se 966 es 30 73.0 
Harrison secccceccccncceeccccersesers 570 720 23 126.3 
HAyeS seccccccceceasccccerenccceseces 2h0 235 Boe OT of 
Hoarat arnt cen seceeapeces esate neces 300 250 9 83.3 
Hendley voccecccecccccscccccsessseres 1,056 1,302 38 123.3 
Houston seeccewccscoscccacccccaceeces 966 878 Shs) 90.9 
Hyde seccceccccccncessronsceccseseees 2,0 118 5 49.2 
TackSONtt eee beer sasegusecesee nese 270 98 6 363 
JATNCY cccccevccccccceccccecenscrsees 600 1,66 18 Tet 
scale Mele en Tee SII pe en eee aD 815 25 
Keone Demountable (Emergency housing) -- 103 \y 143 6 
Kenilworth cecccccccecccecoesvssseers 978 1,00 3h 106 »3 
VO Charen areca cre weres sss ens SO 157 25 10.2 
Key coveccecsecccccecorsscers aera erate cre 300 de 8 57e3 
KArhallae ee ooasteeeseneerssceseecy ces 660 976 31 1h7 9 
KinNgGSMAN cecscececccoecscerseseerseee 786 ny O02 32 12705 
Lafayette seovccccccccecccecossesees® 690 72h 22.5 104.9 
Langdon .ecececcscscncsccsscesssrsess 738 825 28 111.8 
Langston cesscccccccvescerscsecseesee 270 333 11655. 9123.63 
LaSalle Laboratory sessececcceceeeees 990 ihfen le 38 b/ 102.2 
Tanker eee ce cece ene t per sencsce tcc en.e 528 489 17 , 
Lenox ANNCX seccccccccccecceccssceere -- 208 i 132.0 
Towiseee cr ke acento ne reeseerecesee 738 813 27 110.2 
LOGAN veccocsecncseneseuseesoescreees 660 663 22 
Logan Demountable (Emergency housing) “= 
LOVEJOY cocccccccccsscccssrcsereseces 660 821 27 12h ely 
(IERIE: Bone SSHen tc AOC NDU RT ACOOOG 270 228 96> Bhat 
MadiGONe Mike occs cceeea eee ites ee mraenenes 2h0 235 925546 97.9 
Maniiiebccseciesessceeeegeswerserer ee See: 300 ZS ) 1901 
MAULY secectaccercosesceserrccsescss® 4.98 oa) 27 18).9 
Morrith sosceccesreccocscceccsccscsas 720: 550 22 766 
Meyer Malai g @.6. bale 0.68.8 ,0 0,0.¢.6 0 6.9.0, 0:9: 919, 9.8) 058,8 1,056 ects 41 120, 
Military Road ( Special facilities) -- Lyd 5 
Miner ceccecccesoncccsesvccsvescsesss 996.4 <° 055 37 105.9 
Monroe Pe lelia 0.04) 6.8.0 .0,8.2 0 101 020.0. 0,6, 01008) 8.0.0 210 Sue, 510 LAs AS Ll el 
Morgan soscceccccecescceccscseoreere® 510 830 25 162.7 
Morgan ANNeX socercccoecerersrsersres 2h0 186 8 7705 
Morse ATS OT TO MMe OEE Es 20 © 2hé 9.5 102.5 
eaten ile sinscanislos «pacescinc.a® 8 08.2.6 948 Ayu 35 123.9 
MAptMtE Co ete cseneueeereemaces? 780 7644 28 97 9 
Mitehitcccereccecvereretsenecsensses 690 6h 23.5 19303 
Nalle Rite ale abe 0.0.00 .9 010.8 4.0 9.0, 0:0,0,09, 0,2, 8,2.% % 780 -: U3 aS hed 
Nichols Avenue «cceccccsseceseseseett® 480 | 712 2h 13.3 
Continued on next page | 
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Table 2. Elementary Schools--Building Capacity, Pupil Membership, and 
Number of Teachers--October 21, 1965 
(Continued) 


Percent of 


aa a i a al 
Building Pupil Number of 
school capacity membership teachers 


Ca) Seana es T Ren (7) ca (3) emmienmmnae (1) BarcL meat 
o Capacity 
NOVES @scccvisccccsccseccsesccsees so ¢s 708 827 28 116.8 
OPreien tee ars coerce a cae niece see ele sininie 300 357 10 119.0 
Oyster eee ee 6.8 8 0 0 8 6.0 6 0 6 0.0 06 0 6.0 0 6 6 4:60:6 270 289 9 107.0 
eS Ee ana ennennniceereemcan: arieble ielelele) 36 97 «2 
Patterson mn eco ee ene pa eee ORO Os 33 102.2 
PAVNCHE NEO c a cess kaeetccropaeestscrees 678 73, 26 
Payne Demountable (Emergency housing) -- 128 mn 127 1 
Peabodymecte css sess ceenc vets sree es 390 387 leo ae9ee 
POLTVee eats ecea ce sere trsnesp es aene 20 388 (4a 292 4h 
Petworth Ae a ee 570 795 25 1395 
Plercemiter cs ees e cree tees eae seas 2ho 32 10.5% 12.5 
RISD GuSneeSnEBAMAR uncmmonnanoni tig ely 10 110.9 
Powe Ld weirs tcc ee Coats oos semsens 618 698 22 112.9 
PowalleAYMGkeoecesseccucsercecess esas 228 PA) 9 1215 
Randle Highlands .e..sscocccecccqecce 2h0 09 12 170.44 
Ravmondeeiee en wriece ss cece cee see rere 570 738 2h 12945 
Ra CHATASOUe eae elde sc aoc ce cs cia se ene 960 87h, 30 
Richardson Demountable (Emergency housing) -= 61 8 97 ol 
River Terrace wcccececcescccsccceccce 618 56h, 13 9123 
Rudolph OOS HHHOHCHTHHOHETHEOHHEHHOHHHEHHOHS 28 1,016 33 90-1 
Scott Montgomery ..ccccecvcccscvcccee 5,0 697 20) L29e1 
Seatonerccicserccicg cece eeicc ss ones nis 08 390 SRM) 1) 5s = 81.3 
Shaddaestcetss tess sees mss te SARC 80 755 30 
Shadd Demountable (Fmergency housing) oo 95 My 101.2 
Shepherd ..scoccccccccscscsscccrseees 450 say a 114.9 
GIMMONS We cece ce cece Cesc eee as ee Se 780 Ate 30 99 6 
SLMON ccocececcccecseesesevseseseesee? 960 1,230 38 128.1 
Slater eeceeeoneeoeavesreaeeasearee2eee729O@ 2h0 Shot tabs 10.4 
Slowe COCKE HOKRAOSTAHOHHECHHHFEHHHAHTHHHHOE 330 388 12 117.6 
Smothers mocwve cenccerecsseces acoesice's 600 59h 2005 9940 
Stanton ceccsccsecscesccessesssecncce 810 1, O0lb 3h «128.9 
Stanton Annex ecesceccvccccesvecccoce 300 293 8 97 of 
Stevens ecoeoesraaereecereHneeeeeoa7HeeeHOHee SO et ef 1h 61.6 
Stoddertienes tae theese secceesssenawees 300 195 8 65.0 
Gummer ese gc ec apeneeesesseso sess 0c tie 330 278 9.5 22D ob 
Syphax cscccccccoccoerssccscosccesess 810 77 28 95 6 
Takomalice ee cece erases tects tteteee es 510 565 19 110.8 
TaylOr cececsecccceccsecscscocevecess 2,0 307 2.5 127 09 
Thomas eceevnseereeeereaeoeeeeenes & ee oe ee 780 815 29 104.5 
THOMSON ccccccceccssecsevscversscsese 570 627 2345°110.0 
Truesdell Laboratory scecceessrescers 570 718 30 b/ 126.0 
TOYTICTI ES cease cc ceere ner eceen ee ste ee « 720 84,3 a 117-1 
Tyler See ee ee 672 84.9 31 126.3 
Van NeSS cceccccececcacsnecceeses oreo? 8h0 Bhi 28 100.5 
Continued on next page . 
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Table 2. Elementary Schools--Building Capacity, Pupil Membership, and 
Number of Teachers--October 21, 1965 


(Continued) 
Percent of 
Building Pupil Number of 
School capacity membership teachers 
(1) (2) (3) (lL) Enrollment 
to Capacit 
Walker-JoneSucecccesoecesenseetctcens 810 805 30.5 So. 
Watkingiecrcce se eae cee tcsseese races 918 958 38 10); oy 
Webb, Ruth Ke .ccsccceseseeccerscvens 816 987 36 127-0 
West caccrveccecesecccvssececcesevsces 510 670 ex 131L.h 
Wheatley COCOA OHHHTHSHHHOHOHHEOO 630 750 28 119.9 
Whittier PAHOA AIIOIOLE SIO 978 elo 2 12h,2 
Wilson, Je 0. o0ee0aneore e827 H7 8998 906 vhels he) B38 Lie? 
Woodridge Ingle sn a pS A te eh ae ir 570 699 el 122.6 
Vouricmee ts cis asta csc cc css sess os 5's tir 960 1,220 Sui 
Young Demountable (Emergency housing) -- 253 8 153 ly 
Teachers serving all elementary 
SCHOOLS ceccccccereccnnssaesreeseeee Non kok 143 
To balance to nearest whole number ..+.... : 1 
Total, elementary schools ...... 83, 2h) 92,39):0/ 3,2879/ 111.0 
| +568 Amer. 
92 5962 111.7 


a/ Adams Elementary School (membership 357) and Americanization School 
(membership 568) are housed in the same building~-see Table 5, page 8. 


b/ Teachers College personnel. 

Cf Does not include the following elementary pupils: Sharpe Health School (129); 
Visiting Instruction (110), and Twilight Classes (32)--see Table 5, 
page 8. : 


a/ Includes 68 teachers College personnel at LaSalle and Truesdell Laboratory 
Schools; includes 83 counselors, and 23.5 librarians. 


EN 
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Table 3. Junior High Schools--Building Capacity, Pupil Membership, and 
Number of Teachers--October 21, 1965 


School 


SOT GBT eo oy et ees 


Backus @eevoeeaneaonvneenovoe2eeoeo cee eeoee ene ev ee 8 


Banneker eoeoeoeneweoaeveadgweaeneoaevenneaeeae7e eee @ 
Minus Grade 9 (housed in Cardozo) . 


Browne Code LOR eC eOoEHOLOHREECHOET OOOO A2ED 
Deal wee coed eeeereeaeseereeereevreeesees 
DouglasS seccocececccccccvererscveces 
Eliot weer eeeereecesreceeneveerseeseene 
Evans eeecoeredsxeeceesneeeescesceeorsveeeee® 
Hrancl Gees cetctele o cies cielars anise eles eis's(o'b 6,616 
Garnet=<PatterSon .wcccccccccnecscovee 
GOPdon’ eccecccccesnccccccereceresesne 
Hart CEOS O SHEE OEAEC OOH CHMOSHNOCLEOHOEO 
Hine eennaneeareneenaeveascvsaseaeoa G@eseeeooeaneaeee 
DOLLETSONM. ces niclatsie a6 ccclass se aia os sles s 
Kramorgetes sates ae ctes ance nase scan 06/6 6.0 


Langley ©eonee2eeeetoeeoseoraneeeoeeeaaeee 


Macfarland eeoeeeenenereneeeees7ee990088 
Minus Grade 9 (housed in Roosevelt) 


Mit L@Yiumeste crete oarcielele c's.a's sia ae 9 6.66 8:6 610 0 1ar@ 
Paul e@eeeeaeeeneneeneeeeeeee 7H oe7 729928 
RANG elaeetars ote cieisiers chaise erelsia.e e1els sce sieteine 
Shaw Cee OAOSe HOSES HEHTGHLOHHEHHS HSH LOS 
SOUS2 eialcis ateleveinista e ole clalsia-e'pielale.s s0ie/s's 6.016 
Stila tiusate cles clei) s scalersts aleve'e ea sis ste alelare & 
ey tats eveeaceoovuaevn0eeneeoeoeaenosveeae en eee0028820099 
Itepamel de BAe AD OA ORGAO N OI nIMAROaD OtmOnt 
Woodson SCOTCH EAHA HHRHAHHO THEO HHOHRHAHG 
Teachers on special assignments «eer. 


To balance to nearest whole number saeccoccccccsvcoccers 


Total, junior high schools «ee. 
Minus Grade 9 housed in two 
senior high schools cceeececees 


VU 


Percent of 


Building . Pupil Number of 


capacity membershi teachers 
hey (3) (L,jEnrollment 


to Capacity 


919 TSB: : 
851 1,500 82 
~ 1,88 - 25 
yee 7 "e118 69 
1,080 1, 30 69 sealers 
1,083 Tig pera 56 =: 1108.1. 
937 1,145 Sl 12262 
Tone 1,215 615" 100.2 
89), 869 iS 97 02 
776 878 yes = abi ae 
708 889 49 125.6 
908 997 5057 109.8 
1,448 thay: 75 10.8 
79h, 975 i? 122.8 
60); 597 33 98 .8 
951 1,245 56 =: 130.9 
905 1, 109 57 12245 
982 1, 348 67 
Ye) - 10 
1,169 57. 119.0 
V5. 1,195 60 103.8 
ee 1,205 59 107.0 
1,2918/ 1,034+29Boys'=106355 82.3 
Tyieys Diol Visca. L229 
1, 0b) ab opal 62-3 126.8 
783 913 SO. ——«C216..6 
99h, 1,26 615577125 .u 
937 1,215 129 67 
ec 16227 oe 108 66 
See eee aR 
2h, 675 28,9230/ 1,4698/ 
- 667 = 35 
26,256 1,03h 124.5 


+29 Boys'dr-sr 


38,285 


11), .6 


a/ Boys! Junior-Senior High School (membership 29) is housed in Randall Junior 


High School (membership 1,03). 


b/ Does not include the following junior high pupils: 
Sharpe Health School (6), Visiting 


(33), and Twilight Classes (7)--see Table 5, page 8, 


c/ Includes 66 counselors, and 23 librarians. 


Boys! Junior High (23), 
Instruction (81), Girls! Junior High 


eae a PO Le en oe 
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Table ht. Senior High Schools--Building Capacity, Pupil Membership, and 
Number of Teachers--October 21, 1965 


School 


SaghE i ln ee 
Anacostia eervsccccercevececescscesons 
Ballou eeccccccccccscecocosgecesevers 
CardozO seccrcccrscccesoneceeersssacce 
Plus Grade 9, Banneker ooeeeeecone 
CoOLLdge socccccvccccccccerncconcsese 
Dunbar cecescacccesvanvcccssecesorens 
Eastern ecccccccocccccecccreseesssecs 
McKinley eocccecceccccesegeseseecesse 
ROOSEVE Lt wceccecccccccvcscsencoreses 
Plus Grade 9, Macfarland ...+.eee. 
Spingarn weccsccsecceesrceccsocosvcre 
WESTETN cocvccsccceecccconcrsssscsecee® 
Woodrow WilSOn scoscsececreesceoreres 
Total, senior high schools «+e. 


Plus Grade 9 from two junior 
high schools eac@ee0009820088909 


a/ Does not include the following senior high pupils: 
Sharpe Health School (26), Visiting Instruction (79), Girls' 


Building 
apacity 


eperepeeeqenecnrn eet net ence PCED COCO STC LEO APPOL Oe 


Pupil 


membership 


c 
$e 8) Caro. ment 


Percent of 


Number of 
teachers 


to Capacity 


1,369 1,508 710m LL se 
1,187 ery 66 121.4 
1,780 sey Hie: 87 
+ 1,88 + 25 
2,203 mu. ph ycak 
shes Figs Ue Oli 75 109.8 
1,258 1,511 68 © 120.1 
DAOT nfevar 11S 122.6 
15787 peer 91 »s- 116.5 
ibe 1,903 72 
+ 179 + 10 
T, 052 Gabo Gee 108 
ey) 1,784 8, 109.6 
1,308 1, 323 6) Sees 101.1 
1,487 Leyes 66 92.3 
17,18) 18,5372/ assb/ 
+ 667 + 35 
19, 20 890 112.0 


(RE PU SRT VAI SCM PSUR er ee 


Boys! Senior High (6), 


(uh), and Twilight Classes (5)--see Table 5, page 8. 


b/ Includes 1 counselors and 1h librarians. 


Senior High 
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Table 5. Special Schools and Teachers College--Building Capacity, Pupil 
Membership, and Number of Teachers--October 21, 1965 


Building Pups, Number of 
School capacit: membershif teachers 
(GP) (2) (3) (h) Percent of 
Enrollment 
to Capacity 
Vocational High Schools 
RIEL, DOC cmon BOUC UAC EROneGn Onn 5,0 hss 33 8h.3 
DULG Cheers coat er ciy eccete 468 529 28 113.0 
Chambearnloinwereee eens. teers tes 50 sul 3h 98.3 
FINGERS) G.COOCOCRD A NSOnAOSANOGHbOOOE 50 717 42.5% 139.8 
MaM WASHINELONMste sees s seisieiee’s cote 50 626 2 115.9 
To balance to nearest whole number .ewcoccccccceccenseorocosere e 
Total.svocationalehich # ss. ..s. 2,628 2,858 1802/ 


108 .8 


*Phelps librarian serves Bell, Chamberlain, and Phelps. 


Ameri cantzat lOnmociOO ber iedt be sce -=b/ 568 10 
in Adams Hlementary School) 


Boys! Junior-Senior High School e.e. ~-c/ de) 5 


(in Randall Junior High) 


—— a rrnn aeeenennan aanemnnamenennemmanneememmnaanael 


Capitol Page school eeoveeeseeoeereoees --d/ Sai 6 


ED 


Sharpe Health School (Special facilities) 


Orthopedically Handicapped ......- ne 198 20 
Visi Line nSt rut 1 Onmertctetccsers ste ete ves 270 Be 
Girls! Rehabilitation Program .... --e/ 77 ly 
+ 
ae s7t/ 


Twilight Classes 


Bundy - Llementary .ccecerrsccoe ake Ba 3 

Francis - Junior High eoeeeeeeeoee betarrs 7 5 
Senior High eoooenneaeoee08 bahay 5 

Sousa -— Junior High .oceccccevee -- eal hy 

ital 1h 


(Continued on next page) 
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Table 5. Special Schools and Teachers College--Building Capacity, Pupil 
Membership, and Number of Teachers--October 2l, 1965 


(Continued) 
Building Pupil Number of 
School capacity membership teachers 
(1) (2) (3) (L) Percent of 
Emrollment | 
to Capacity 


Dp, C. Teachers College 
Miner Building St ig el @1ece 80:6. 0-010; 80.6.0) 0.8. 600 
Wilson Building .cccccerrerrrsere® 


550 


1,150 Lobb cee! 125.6 


a/ Tneludes 7 counselors and 3 Jibrarians--Vocational High Schoolse 


b/ Americanization School (membership 568) is housed in Adams Elementary 
School (membership 357)--see Table 2, page 2e 


c/ Boys! Junior-Senior High School (membership 29) is housed in Randall 
Junior High School (membership 1,03)--see Table 3, page 66 


a/ Capitol Page School is housed in The Library of Congress. 
e/ Girls! School is housed in Webster Building. 
f/ Includes 1 counselor and 1 librarian--Sharpe Health School. 


g/ Includes ¢ librarians--D. C. Teachers College. 


ee ta by eh ee oe ie es 
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Table 6. Serving All Levels--Number of Teachers Serving All Levels 
October 21, 1965 


Number of 
Classification teachers 


(I) (2) 


ne ee en eee aenmnnnmnpnnsn eatenmemeeen aneteamensensitncetmennne seen eee 


General Research, Budget, and Legislation 


Research assistants eeeceaerreeeaeseeeeeeeaneeeeeseeneereeee 2 
Personnel Office COOH ORHOEHOHHLATHHHTHHSHSHHHHOHHHEHHHHSHHHEH HE ae 


Pupil Personnel Services 
School psychologists aeoeeoeeevesereepeneeeoooeoseeroeor eee eee 30 
School social WorkerS cerecccesevererecsccvvccvseereree 5 


Reading Clinic COCOA HSS HHOHHAHHATSHHSHHHTHHHSHHHEHHEHEHEHHOEM hi.5 
Speech Clinic PERO HTHRHOSEOTEEHHEHHHOAOHHHHOHHEHEASEHHHEHH OOF 76 


Urban Service Corps eOeeeHeeeHeeeeeGeaseenneeeereeeoee eH 0e @ H 


Visual and Auditory Aids, and Library ServiceS cecccoccee 2 


Work Training Program (Includes 1 counselor) cesesoeeeeee o3 
To balance to nearest whole number eeveseccccccecoes a) 


Total, serving all levels wcessccccsessesescecsesese’ 159 


a ne eearnsimnnn anda aSaSTSR Sa a DRI SOE DE ET TE IE 


Vacumewta digny ga itey “sheetfed 


AG a 


Per Capita Expenditures of Elementary Schools 
District of Columbia 1962-63 


First Quartile 


Name of Schoo] Enrollment ADA Per Capita 1963 


. Military Road > 31.9 . 4, 89e,3) 
“or Grant aaa 62.8 831.66 
aay 385.6 £63.70 

4, Fillmore 109.0 529.60 
5. Jackson 81.0 509, 32 
6. Carver 264.3 501.98 
7. Hardy 154.2 469.68 
8. Adams 320.9 467.26 
9. Hyde 125.4 467.22 
10, Eaton 316.0 438.82 
11, Hayes 7943 438, 39 
12. Gage 316.4 438.21 
13. Stoddert 169.6 436.92 
14, Mann 235.3 435.75 
15, Key 150.8 432.78 
16, Mott 766.2 426.56 
17. Giddings 556.4 426.30 
18, Perry 377.0 421.52 
19. Burrville 516,2 4O4., 86 
20. Slowe 266.4 403.20 
21, Hearst 204.8 400,78 
22. Truesdell 675.0 391.58 
23. Blair 198.8 381.39 
24, Thomson 502.3 380.57 
25. Buchanan 548.7 379.99 
26, Janney 480.7 376,72 
27. Brent 211.1 372.48 
28. Merritt 569, 1 372.03 
29. Blow 382.1 37 1059 
30, Sumner 257.5 365.98 
31. Morse 240.5 362.34 
32. Brookland 343.7 352.43 
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Second Quartile 


Name of School 


O19 Com! Ov A rw bom 
e e @ 


os 


Murch 

Syphax 

Payne & Annex 
Simmons 

Orr 


Cleveland 
Woodridge 
Langston 
Lenox 
Madison 


. River Terrace 
. Stanton & Annex 


Petworth 


. Richardson 


Takoma 


Cook, J.F. 


» Shadd 


A Bowen 


. Seaton 
. La Salle 


. Bryan 


Kenitworth 
Shepherd 
Birney 
Edmonds 


Stevens 
Crumme | 
Ketcham 
West 
Smothers 


Raymond 
Morgan Annex 
Lafayette 


Enroliment ADA 


648.9 
682.0 


Per Capita 1963 


352.21 
351.74 
350.65 
350.20 
347.89 


343,39 
342.11 
340.48 
339.48 
338.42 


338.33 
337.35 
335029 
326.26 
325.92 


325.90 
325.76 
324.72 
323.28 
322.56 


get,22 
321.15 
318.69 
317.90 
317.09 


317.02 
316.84 
315.80 
315.04 
314,19 


313.64 
311.97 
311.91 
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Third Quartile 


Name of School 


Wmn~ DW wm Pwr — 


10, 


. Congress Heights 


Langdon 

Park View 
Randle Highland 
Brightwood 


Nichols Ave 


» Amidon 
. Moten 
. Walker~Jones 


Garrison 


Montgomery 


. Noyes 


Thomas 
Benning & Annex 
Harrison 


Oyster 
Lovejoy 


» Ludlow 


Logan & Annex 


» Young & Annex 


Taylor 


. Draper 


Aiton 


. Kingsman 
. Drew 


. Wheatley 
. Peabody 


Patterson 
Goding 
Morgan 


Wilson, J 0 
Gr imke 


Enrollment ADA 


546.0 
756.9 
1026.0 
296.5 
656.6 


545.4 
607.3 
931.1 
830.7 
809.6 


613.7 
737.7 
770.1 
502.4 
821.4 


246.2 
768.7 
213.6 
860.9 
1357. ! 


277.9 
850.2 
876.4 
902.0 
967.5 


665.3 
391.2 
982.6 
977.6 
667.8 


897.7 
983.0 


Per Capita 1963 


309.42 
305.92 
303.21 
302.71 
301.78 


300, 08 
299.01 
298.28 
298.08 
297.05 


296.61 
295.76 
295.68 
294,58 
294,56 


294.25 
294,19 
294.15 
294.05 
292.90 


292.72 
292,31 
292.26 
289.65 


288,69 
287.87 
286. 32 
286.28 
285.22 


285.14 
283. 32 
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Fourth Quartile 
Name of School 


1, Tyler 

2. Rudotph 
3. Turner 

&, Burroughs 
5. Keene 

6 

7 


° Garfield 
e Hendley 
8. Webb 
9. Barnard 
10. Beers 


11, Simon 
12, Bruce 
13. Monroe 
14, Noble 
1S, Slater 


16. Whittier 
17. Eckington 
18, Emery 

19. Maury 

20. Van Ness 


21, Bancroft 
22. Powell 
23. Miner 
24, Davis 
25. Kimball 


26. Plummer 
27. Cook, HD 
28. Watkins 

29, Bunker Hil} 
30, Pierce 


BNR eae 


32. Houston 
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Enroliment ADA 


Per Capita 1963 


283.15 
281,89 
281.75 
281.65 
278.43 


278.52 
277.33 
276.33 
275.85 
275.73 


274,62 
274,22 
268,84 
268.75 
268.41 


269.11 
266.20 
266,24 
265.23 
264.31 


263.88 
262.86 
260. 12 
260.10 
256.71 
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Conclusions 


1. The Average Per Capita available from the Congressional appropriation 
for 1962-63 for all Elementary students was $307.30. 


2. In the 1962-63 final account fit ts shown that the 29,614.6 students 
in the two top quartiles received per capita appropriations above 
this average amount, 


3, In the 1962-63 final accounting it is shown that 49,018.9 students 
in the two lower quartiles received per capita appropriations of 
less than this average amount of $307.30. 


h, If each and all of the 9,867.! students in Quartile 1 had received 
the average allotment of $307.30, this quartile would have expended 
$3 032,159.83. They actually expended $4,057,069 or $1,024,909, 17 
above this amount, 

These 9,867.1 students in Quartile I received expenditure ap- 
propriations ranging from $58.68 to $524.36 above the appropriated 
average of $307.30. 

The entire group of 9,867.1 students in Quartile ! received 
expenditure appropriations which averaged $407.10 each or $99.80 
above the average appropriated in the Congressional allotment. 


5. The average per capita expenditure of the 9,867.1 students in 
Quartile 1 is compared with the average per capita expenditures 
in each of the other quartiles as follows: 


it exceeded the per capita expenditure of $329.01 in the Second 
Quartite of 19,747.5 students by $78.09 per student. 

it exceeded the per capita expenditure of $293.88 in the third 
quartile of 23,337.1 students by $113.22 per student. 

it exceeded the per capita expenditure of $265.04 for the 
25,861.8 students in Quartile IV by $142.06 per student. 


6. in fact the $407.10 per capita expenditures for the 9,867.1! students 
in Quartile 1 exceeded the per capita expenditure of $293.20 for all 
the remaining 68,766.4 students in Quartile 11, 111 and IV by $413.90 
per student, 

This means that these 68,766.4 students were educated in a sys- 
tem which gave them only 72.02% of the financial support per capita 
which was available to the 9,867.1 students in Quartile |. 


7, || The Washington Post of Sunday May 17, 1964 calls attention to the 
fact that in 1953, just before integration, the Washington School 
System was spending $240.27 for the education of each white student 
while spending only $186.71 (that ts only 77.71%) for each Negro 
student. 
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In Quartile 1, we have another chosen group which has a greater 
preferred status in 1964 than the whites had in 1953 -- they get 

a 100% appropriation per capita of $407.10, while the 68,766.4 
students in Quartiles 11, It], and IV receive an average of 72.02% 
of this amount. 


As for the poor 25,681.8 students in Quartile IV, they receive 
only 64,86% of the $407.10 received in Quartile 1. 


While the 9,867.1 in Quartile ! received $1,024,909.17 above the 
per capita average appropriated for Elementary Schools, the 
25, 861.8 students in Quartile 1V, students who on the basis of 
the average $307.30 should have received $7,892,017.14, received 
only $6,806,677.00 -~ that is, $1,085,340. 14 below normal. 

The top quartile receives $1,024.909,17 more than the 
average requires. 

The lowest quartile receives $1,085,340.14 less than the 
average requires, 


The Superintendent, { understand, is prepared to explain to us 


why this fs so. We have need to await his explanation with eager 
expectations, 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


, NUMBER OF PUPILS BY CURRICULUMS (TRACKS) IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ON OCTOBER 21, 1965 , 


School 


Adams oecoeses 5 19 278 ~on 300 
pitas cerry es ee ~o 2h; 616 om oe : 870 as 
gertican eeacces 2 22 633 a —_— 69 i ¥ A y =A 
Bancroft eee e a 20 ‘ 862 =e 883 
Barnard seses r 3 69 a3 033 os 7; 105 
LBEETS cocveces 3 12 690 26 4. 731 
Benning corcee —/- coe’ hs = hs 
Birney ssceses oe hi 93h, — 975 
Blair egeace ee cn << eon aad eof 
BLOW Geseaares iy 16 277 -— 29h 
Bowen, Ae eose == 29 52h oe Sif 
Brent eee ove ane one 181 om 132 
&Brightwood ss. -—« =< 579 le 620 
Brookland .e.. 2 15 323 =e 31.0 
BOUCE Sees ecee@ en Lh 1186 —— 500 
EVAN seossece bess 30 75 howe 815 
Buchanan »eese 2 2h 618 -- 6h, 
Bundy eee snore Cad 59 278 anne Baye 
b-Bunker Hill «6 <= = 97 gone fs 00P 
bBurrouchs eeee ie 29 786 80 > a 896 
Burrville eeee basil 23 526 ee 59 
Carver eseeo eee ohn: “ww ens sen 294. 
Cleveland sese == 17 639 == 656 
Congress 
Heights eee * ow metros 580 a 580 
Cook,’ Jele % oe Shed 19 68 os 667 
Cooke, HeDe oe 22 805 ~- 831 
Crummell eoews == 16 h92 a 508 
Davis ences oe i 26 gee oon Lys 
Draper eee oreo yy 30 a33 kc? 967 
Drew seervcores Cet 56 Tt = 833 
t—raton ee onee we baal aaa 262 75 “a 337 
Eckington cose a — 300 arin! 300 
Ma a 2 eee ee Oe 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS BY CURRICULUMS (TRACKS) IN THE 


( ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ON OCTOBER 21, 1965 (cont. ) 


School 
a1) 


Emery evcsveoce 


L-filimore eevee 
Gage eorcvesce 


Garfield eceve 
Garrison ese 


Giddings ore 


—Goding sevcece 


Grant sesecees: 
GYECN ceeccesee’ 


Grimke weeccere 
Hardy ecenvcoe 
Harris eessecs 


Harrison evece 
HayeS ececvceses 
wHearst ceeccece 


Hendley essrce 
Houston eseces 
L-Hyde eeerovere 


Jackson eeccce 


fe Janney seecoce 
Gr KOCNe ecvcceve 


Kenilworth eve 
Ketcham peatee 
KY eeosvesecce 
Kimball ecocee 
Kingsman e.eve 
E-tafayette coos 


Langdon -eseece 


Langston ececsce 


Lasalle ceoeocs 


LenoX ecesecve 


Lenox AnneX ee 
Lewis eeseeeoe 


Logan escnesce 
Love jOyY escece 


Special 
Academic 


Ludlow seecsese Sess 


(Continued on next page ) 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS BY CURRICULUMS (TRACKS) IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ON OCTOBER 21, 1965 (cont, ) 


Special 


Academic General” Honors 
School We Ce We and C. We and C, Total 
i "ea 

Madison seecees —= 12 223 -- 235 
pMann seocncses cai —~ 169 3h 203 
Maury receocce ak Ly 802 oe 817 
Merritt pesse2. == 27 “Who we “67 
Meyer eeevese0@ 2 22 1,075 oom Vie ee) 
Miner @csecaces a 52 880 oo ane 932 
Monroe eeevcse ee 29 578 beateend 607 
Montgomery e.e = 16 56h, Lines 580 
Morgan eescrsee ow “— 706 —— 706 
Morgan Annex... <= 7 139 -— 186 
Morse eeorvrege a 18 228 =o 26 
Moten @evcesece 1 31 1,003 ao 1,035 
Mott eesessese == 62 626 me 688 
Murch oeereese = —e 130 134, 56h 
Nalle ees @eeee Soateens LL 615 a cam 626 
Nichols Avee . <= -< 61, ~~ 61h 
NOYeS eesesess == Lf 69 on {fli 
Orr eesesoccce 15 2 276 om 2935 
L-Ovster eovcene ss vee 23h LS 2h7 
Park View ecce —o oO. 859 wee 880 
L-Patterson eee <= ~~ 77h 88 862 
Payne eepecerce ae 13 7h6 a 759 
Peabody eevee ee 3 2h 320 —— 3h7 
FOrry seedese ° shine 75 290 oe 365 
Petworth Pay ~~ 3h 6h1 aN 675 
Pierce wescees a ae 291, ~~ ; 291 
Plummer we0ene at ho ls 000 mon 1; OL 
Powell .e. eere ae 15 Sil shoe 586 
Powell Annex... -- -— 277 -- eit 

Randle 
L—Htehilands eee une oon 318 hy 359 
Raymond eveces aa 10 659 on 669 
Richardson eee se 32 690 h2 764 
(River Terrace. == i “7h 16 497 
’Rtidolph @eeese =e Why 850 ame 875 
Seaton apeoveces aE fs 260 eno 268 
Shad sessece's's vind 36 708 ore 7h 
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NUMBER OF PUPILS BY CURRICULUMS (TRACKS) IN THE 


», ; ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ON OCTOBER 21 A 1965 (cont, ) 
Special 
Academic General Honors 
“ences We Ce We and Cy We and C,. Total 
(CL eneRne (2 0871S) ea. ee es co eS AMI ek LO 
Shepherd evcce feaned teed 38 103 hS1 
SLiMMons eesece ee 10 673 wee 683 
Le DLMON soceecse 2 28 1,040 8 1,078 
SLOW eeseeces = = Bo — 
Slater ecesceces ~ 29 30 a 33 
SmothersS.se5cooo == 16 508 ~e Sah 
Stanton seecce hh 5h 15035 26 BES, 
Stevens eevee 3 22 190 wos 215 
L.-Stoddert eee oe —— as Wh5 11 156 
4 oumner eocccce a —— 2h5 ad) 2h5 
Sypak wexkses) == elk 6.5 -- 669 
Takoma essvecse 8 a3 62 ooo 183 
Taylor eeeeese i I O36 aaa 231 
Thomas @eveeee ‘ oa 20 693 te 713 
Thomson ee . oe 2 hg 196 Saat 56 
True sdell #ee8 —— af 605 ones 622 
TUPTIEGY ececece EL 29 666 om 696 
TYQED tee ee sects 6 28 655 -—~ 689 
Van NeSS eeees uf 19 69h ae 71) 
WalkereJones « <== == 68h, ~— 68h 
Watkins eeveere 3 LS Tite rhe 827 
Webb, Reke ove oem 35 808 ones 843 
West eevses oeee a a 585 ae 585 
Wheatley eeees eS ok 618 ome 6h9 
L.Whittier eevee —- 2h 1,015 36 1,075 
Wilson, Jee e -= 17 883 -— 900 
Woodridge esses. “= 10 620 “= 630 
be-Young sesesese == 35 1,153 15 1, 263 
Total sesessse 107 2,388 75,762 1,382 (es 
TMPORTANT NOTES: 


Note 1: Kindergarten pupils are not included in the total school membership. 


Note 2: The following types of special-education classes are not included in 
the table: Braille, Hearing Conservation, Severely Mentally Retarded, 
Occupational, Orthopedically Handicapped and Pupils with miscellameous 
health problems, Sight Conservation, Social Adjustment, and Visiting 
Instruction, 

Prepared by 
Department of General Research, Budget, and legislation 
Office of the Statistical Analyst 
June 27, 1966 
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SCHOOL PERFORMANCE RECORD UNDER THE TRACK SYSTEM 


General 


{To understand the community's discontent with the "D. C. Track System" 
it becomes necessary to examine the performance record of the schools since 
the track system's initiation. It is the intent of this paper to evaluate 
this performance and compare it with the administration's claims. F 


In this analysis points will be covered. These shall include; 
1. Track Placement Relative to Income, Social Class and Race 


2. Relationship Between Performance and Distribution of Funds, 
Educational Materials, Space and Teachers 


3. Relationship Between Track Placement, Motivation, Dropouts 
and Delinquency 


4, Tracking and Upward Mobility 
5. Standard Test Performance Before and After Tracking 
6. Tracking and College Hlligibility 


It should be interesting to note that the school administration considers 
three of these points to be the principle reasons for maintaining the track 
system. In a document entitled ttReview of the Track System In The District 
of Columbia", written by the superintendent and presented to the Board of 
Education on January 13, 1964, the administration offers the hypothesis that 
"Tre track system has stimulated the establishment and maintenance of high 
‘academic standards". The administration supports this hypothesis with. the 
following claims: 


a. The high scoring on standard examinations in the academic tracks. 


b. The increase in the number of honors and college preparatory 
students. 


ec. The large number of transfers from the basic to higher tracks. 


These claims by the administration will be examined when points 4H and 5 
above are discussed. 


~Len 


I. Track Placement and Its Relationship to Income, Social Class and Race 

In 1964 when student placement within tracks was examined relative 
to income, social class and race, a disturbing pattern was seen. The high 
school in the wealthiest, most socially prominent, predominantly white 
community had 92.2% of its students in the two college preparatory tracks 
and no students in the basic track. The high school in the poorest, least 
prominent, Negro community had almost a reverse performance. There were no 
students in the highest track, 84.8% were found in the lowest two non-college — 
tracks a only 15.2% were in the second college oriented curriculum (see 
Table 1). 


TABLE 1 - INCOME, CLASS AND TRACK PLACEMENT 


na Le ae En eR TON TEN 


Med. Family Social 


Income Rank % Basic S General % Regular % Honors 
10,734 1 0 Pee PSL: Lo 
peor 411 Loni, 68.1 . ore 0 


In a study prepared by Dr. Elios Blake for the journal “Integrated 
Education", June, 1965, this relationship was shown to be so consistant that 
4t was obvious that the "I.Q." tests could be abandoned. Placement could be 
made purely in terms of income without appreciably changing the current 
track placement. 


Educational 


TI. Relationship Between Achievement and the Distribution of Funds , 


Materials, Space end Teachers 
Tie superintendent has stated previously in this hearing that achieve- 
ment does vary directly with income. He implied that. this statement was 
nearly a natural law. An analysis of the distribution of school funds, equip- 
ment, space and teachers would seen to indicate that this “natural law can 
be greatly aided by administrative policy. 


Tie median per capita expenditure for the elementary schools as a 
whole was found to be $295 for the 1953-64 school year. During the same 
period, however, the administration concedes that for the eleven schools 
west of Rock Creek Park, the median per capita expenditure was $445. This 
shows a differential of $150 per child. It is interesting to note that the 
minimum dollar advantage among these schools was $53 over the city's median. 


It is worthwhile noting also that in few, if any, of these schools is 
there any real tracking as it is practiced in the rest of the city. Further 
attention should be paid to the fact that the median occupancy rate for the 
elementary schools west of the park is ah « This means that these schools 
are 1/3 empty while the schools in the rest of the city literally burst at 
the seams. 


The case varies little where the secondary schools are concerned. 
All of the Junior and Senior High Schools west of the park receive per 
capita expenditures which are at or above the median for the city. (*Note. 
For verification of this data see "The D. C. Public School System, A Capsule 
Review, October 1955, by Carl F. Hansen, Superintendent of Schools.) 


An example of what this funding differential means is illustrated 
from a paper prepared jointly by the Washington Chapters of the Americans 
for Democratic Action (A.D.A.) and the Congress Of Racial Equality (C.0.R.#.) 
in 1964. That paper compared the teacher, book and library services for the 
pene Se and poorest Junior High Schools in the city. This analysis found 

ats 


1. There were approximately 10 books per child in the wealthiest 
school and 1 book per child in the poorest 


2 The library in the wealthiest school had 1200 books while the 
library in the poorest school had no books 


3. There were 45+ % temporary teachers in the wealthiest school 
and 19% temporary teachers in the poorest 


These factors would point clearly to the conclusion that there is 
reason to expect higher achievement in the higher income areas of Washington. 


III. Relationship Between Track Placement Motivation, Dropouts and Delincuency 


Dr. Blake's study "The Track System, mentioned above clearly showed 
that the lower track placements were found to dominate the lower income 
predominantly Negro area of the city. Let us look for a moment at the basic 
track to see if there is a recognizable trend. 


Between 1958 and 1964 there was an increase in basic track enrollment 
of more than 30% in the junior high schools. During the same period, the 
high school basic enrollment declined by roughly 50%. With the junior high 
school basic track enrollment sky rocketing and the high school basic enroll. 
ment declining the question arises --- Are the junior high basics becoming 
high school dropouts? 


Two studies completed for the D. C. Department of Corrections by 
Dr. Alfred Simons and Nelson Burke indicated that 78% of the inmates at the 
Lorton Youth Center attributed their delinquency to low school placement. 
It is worthwhile noting that 90 + % of those inmates did all or a part of 
their schooling in the D. C. Public Schools. 


It would be interesting to determine what proportion of our 53% 
dropout rate come from the two bottom high school tracks and the junior high 
basic and lower general tracks. A comparison of school vandalism and lower 
track enrollment would also probably yeild a high correlation. 
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IV. Tracking and Upward Mobility 


The school administration claimed in its "Review of The Track 
System ---", mentioned above, that the large number of transfers from the 
basic to higher tracks was an indication of its overwhelming success. 


During the 1962-63 year, according to the statistician only 387 out 
of 28,115 junior high school students moved up from a lower track to one 
which was higher. This means that only 1.38% of the students moved upward. 
Nearly twice as many moved downward. The lack of upward mobility is borne 
out by the fact that the junior high school basic track enrollment increased 
by more than 30% between 1958 and 1964. | 


V. Standard Test Performance Before and After Tracking 


Table 2 shows that the general and honors tracks combined comprise 
54.6% of the total high school enrollment. 


TABLE 2 — PERFORMANCE OF 12TH GRADE STUDENTS ON ITED 
H. S. Students No. Test Test No Change Decline 


Track Improved Declined or no 
(2) Tests Since 1958 Since 1958 Since 1958 Change 

General 48 16 4 9 s\ i2 

Honors 6.6 16 6 & 5 10 

Combined 54.6 SY? 10 14 8 22 


when the test scores for this 55% majority were evaluated, it was 
found that 32 test were taken since 1959 but 22, or more than 2/3, either 
showed a decline or no improvement when compared with the 1958 scores. It 
should be recalled that 1958 was the first year of the system and that those 
12th graders had experienced 11 years of untracked education and only one 
month of tracking. 


VI. The administration maintains a policy which denies access to 

basic track test scores, therefore a complete analysis is not possible. 
However, this limited analysis shows that for the majority of 12th grade 
students, more tests have indicated decline than improvement, since the 
track system's 1958 city wide introduction. 


The administration's claim that "... The track system has stimu- 
lated the establishment and maintenance of high academic standards," 
does not appear to be valid for the majority of the students. 


VII. Tracking and College Bligibility. 


The highly complex world of todaydemands a higher level of skills 
and education for its citizens. An educational system can be judged 
in part by the proportion of its students it prepares for the higher 
technical or business skills and college. 


In the District of Columbia 59.6% of the students are denied the 
opportunity to compete for college because they are placed in the 
lower two tracks. Since 53% of our students drop out before graduation 
and since only 0% of those remaining are eligible for admission to 
an accredited four year college, this means that less than 20% of the 
total number of students attending our schools is eligible to attend 
an accredited four year college. Allowing for those eligibles who do 
not go, and those who go but do not finish, it is probable that less 
than 10% of the students who attend our public schools ever graduate 
from an accredited college. 


VIII. Summary. 


The superintendent has in front of this committee alternately 
placed the blame for the failure of our public schools on the children, 
their parents, some bad principals and teachers, ‘the D.C.Board of Com- 
missioners and four other congressional committees. The data presented 
here however, indicate that much of the blame for the failure should 
lie at the superintendent's door. 


Tt can be concluded that: 


1. The track system is discriminatory 

2. The funds and services are distributed in a discriminatory 
manner. 

3. The track destroys motivation, forces dropouts (18,009) 
over the last 5 years and leads to delinquency. 

jy. It is nearly impossible to move upward from one track 
to another. 

5S. There has been a declining performance for the majority of 
students on the 12th grade ITED tests since the track 
system was initiated. 5 

6. Less than 20% of all students who enter the D,C.Schools 
are eligible to attend a standard college. 

There is social dynamite in this city and our school system is 
making the charge larger. 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
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j 
AMOUNT REQUESTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, APPROVED. BY THE COMMISSIONERS, 
AND APPROPRIATED BY THE CONGRESS FOR OPERATING EXPENSES 
| AND CAPITAL OUTLAY, 1953-66 


Board of 
Education 
Year request Approved by Commissioners Appropriated by Congress 
1953 $37,870,300 $26,127, 400 $25,872, 200 
Petoneemees(,225;0005 | =. «29,938, 900 29,897,900 
_ 4955.. .. 40,407, 500 35,183,760 35,001, 570 ~ 
1956 40,850, 350 355991, 300 35, 930, 300 
1957 43,874,776 307 (los To 39,093, 326 
1958 56,287,000 51,239, 500 50,072, 772 
1959 my 00,551,535 54,099, 668 52,963, 968 
1960 63,647,914 56, 509, 500 54,095,500 
1961 68,030,527 58, 907,000 58, 674, 700 
1962 68, 343, 366 63, 726, 900 63,092,110 
1963 79,945, 380 68, 164, 350 6. 94.1, 400 
1964, 90, 338, 250 82,533,000 79,486,593 
1955 108,963,169 97, 302, 300 86,443, 377 
1956 §=121, 322,225 107, 128, 500 93,210,450 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


Total Number and Percent of Pupils in the Four-Track Program 
in Each Senior High School on October 22, 196) 


Basic General | Regular Honors Total | 

school Number Percent | Number Percent | Number Percent | Number Percent | Number 
pecans 2 3 (an nae (7 (8) 9 clone 

5 & sogeostia. i 9h 645 | Trae : 50l 34.8 | 60 he? | 1,439 

= eating 100 Tol | 7215307 | hOl  3he3 ise 62 he6 | 1,3hy 

Cardozo... 32h 48.2 1,007 56.4 | 399 224k ily esas 0 | 1,78) 

D gate 19 Noein) Lier 3146 | G08 52.5 | 166) 10.8 | 1,5h0 

| J Bab eee si Ag tee 1 ehhh; : s/o) Fn ks 2 oe = | 1,16 

yee 314 12.0 i L,ub6 55.5 | 74h 2630 4) 102 309 | 2,606 

(DXwckinleys.. 9h bed | 787. 3949 | 9h6. 9.2 | 116 6.0 1,923 

P) Roosevelt. 8h 5.5 | 87h 57.2 | 5021.8 328 | yee n teh : 1,527 

becca 201 12,0 aes 1365 | 250 1306 | 16 9 | 1,80 

)Western..., 82 646 | 132 34.6 | 575 bibs ; II) 12.7 | 1,2h7 

a, een ee07 Tee At, OOS Foe 2s) Mela : Ba esiey 

! 


Totals ...41,629 9.0 ; 8,941 h9.6 6,26 - 35.6 basis 508 | 18,031 


Note l: fea ee peers te types of special~education classes are not included in the 
able: 
Orthopedically Handicapped, Visiting Instruction, Boys! School (located 
in Randall Junior High School), Girls! School (located in Webster Admin- 
istration Annex), and postgraduates. 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


Total Number and Percent of Pupils in the ThreeeTrack Program 
in Each Junior High School on October 22, 196) 
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11,799 
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Basic Regular Honors rota, 
School Number Percent |Number Percent; Number Percent Number 
SBaGKUSesas ooele ee | ai 59 ies 86.9 93 ‘ee 1,295 
Lv Banneker pececvacs | 220 13.6 esti 83 oO 55 3. 1,619 
DYownGeee aces sess | 338 PbaL 983 (209 28 220 1,39 
Meade taste sate so 205 681 56.5 95 1.0 1,206 
» DouglasSesecceece | oe oo. 5 836 7667 ~~ = 1,090 
Eliapese« eceoeceece 16) 1333 | OLS 6230 58 heb PY fs 
> PWOTIS @ oe se 016s aes | 165 (18. eo te ee ° 7" ree, Pa ‘axsy2 888 
?Francis. @eeeoeeoe2e0 | 182 Visi | 682 78 oF? oe ae a 86h 
‘Garnet-Patterson. | 192 2148 66) Bye ae -- -- 879 
miciorddrisc cits on one | 3 he3 | 81 80.7 156 15.0 1,02 
Mart g 0010.4 0s ee eles 6.61) 1,000 8h.7 12h Oat ay ray 
Aine eecsesneatny 133 Wor | 811 85.9 - -- Ody 
{ Jeffersoneesccece | 55 8.5 | hol 61.8 193 2967 69 
Pitametewcsaratee at 115 949 | 973 8.0 71 661 1,159 
NLangley ecseccccvee 119 1052 1,053 89,8 —— a Losec 
DMacfarland....... | 97 6.9 | 1,250 88.3 | 69 1168 1,16 
G Millers seeessas ee yg ee 218. oe + 0 re ES 
3) Paul. @eee@e#e eeee oe 9 O 7 ok 19 @ 2A 20 

® e | 9 
PHandal loess sicew ae | 2h2 2207 | 825 fe | spss aa 1,067 
Shaw @eeregenevoe 532 36,0 916 6.0 oem -- Lure 
Sousaecsssecereer | 205 _1643__997_1943 psx Come ameal is 1,258 
Stuartessseereeee | 251 25 a we7lSe eet) |e ~- 99h 
WS Taltee ss seasvinne s 107 Bo 4 1,053 8369 | 95 7.6 1,255 

TOVPel sl. oa snes ee 22) Uieli branes ines 3 


| 29,261 


Note 1: The following types of special-education classes are not included in the 


tables 


Social Adjustment, Hearing Conservation, Sight Conservation, Braille, 
Orthopedically Handicapped, Visiting Instruction, Boys! School (located 
in Randall Junior High School), and Girls't School (located in Webster 


Administration Annex). 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


NUMBER AND PERCENT OF GRADUATES, BY TRACKS, IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 1959 THROUGH 196) 


Summary Table 


Basic Track General Track Honors Track 


Year eNO eC ee eee NO. Pct. No. Pet. No. Pet aes 
Sa ae BT 6 aC RE ed 75 paced Cp De as me (0 Ss Pp ea 
1959 350 »=12.1 1,463 h6.6 1s0ho™ 3372 BBS 97: 3,10 | 
1960 stem Tay e\ee) scabies meee ater. EE : 293 «941 3,228 
1961 67 14.7 1,913 41.3 1,150 36.1 | 253 7.9 3,183 
1962 Nie ihre: eiesey o) GIGS aes 967 31.0 | ORG Row ene t 
1963 cyl alle | Ueo3e 7 waleet | Tels See? | 325 Oey 5 pee. | 
| 


wee 1,372 mans 


196); 


Note: Information secured from the principal of each senior high school. 
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NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PUPILS IN THE THREE-TRACK PROGRAM IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
1959-1960 THROUGH 196)-1965 


Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


Basic Track 


SUMMARY TABLE 


School Year Not eC Cas IR NOns oC ena Noe ercte NOs 
1 2 3 Se ie ee ee Or ae 

1959-1960 2,569 11.9 19,068" 83.3 uP) fae Fas: 21,682 
1960-1961 | 3,12h 13.0 19 55° Bid LH LO Mba? 23,998 
1961-1962 pyosl5T “ioe. 21,356 80.9 125702616 26, 383 
1962-196 3 | Heeloe FeO Ca PAGS GES ee) LY ees 28,155 
1963-196) | 4,499 «15.5 eth ea Me | 1,793 6.2 29,050 
1964-1965 Wa eOste ete | 28,2536 1955 ere 1,199 0 claie = aang 26) | 
Note 1: The following types of special-education classes are not included in the table: 

Social Adjustment, Hearing Conservation, Sight Conservation, Braille, 

Orthopedically Handicapped, Visiting Instruction, Boys' School (located in Randall 

Junior High School), and Girls! School (located in Webster Administration Annex). 
Note 2: Data as of the end of first six weeks in each year. 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


SUMMARY TABLE 


NUMBER AND PERCENT OF PUPILS IN THE FOUR-TRACK PROGRAM IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
1958-1959 THROUGH 196-1965 


Basic Track General Track 
School Year No. PCs No. Pete 
a 2 3 
1958-1959 Seep ea | Seles allen: 
1959-1960 2,90; 22.0 | 5,59, =h2. 
1960-1961 2,321 18.3 | 5,572 = hel 
1961-1962 Pst 165) | 5,692 dh.2 
1962-1963 bogies, 1a catsqe mere | 
1963-196), ee Comen Oso ee (S502 2 OO 5 6c0e al 6G Late 
196-1965 een Bo oll tosé | © 1esies a6 | 


Note 1: The following types of special-education classes are not included in the table: 
Orthopedically Handicapped, Visiting Instruction, Boys! School (located in Randall Junior 
High School), Girlst School {located in Webster Administration Annex), and post graduates. 


Note 2: Date as of the end of first six weeks in each year. 


Prepared by 
Department of General Research, Budget, and Legislation 
Office of the Statistician 
January 7, 1965 
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Public Schools of the District of Columbia 


TABLE SHOWING THE CURRICULUMS (TRACKS) OFFERED IN THE VARIOUS SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
FOR THE YEARS INDICATED 
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